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DEVON 


The above engravings are portraits of animals 
owned by Hon. E. H. Hyde of Stafford, Conn., 
and were taken from photographs. The cows 
were iw full milk and the bull in fair working 
order only. It is impossible to show in any 
engraving the beauty of this breed which owes 
so much to its rich, almost cherry-red color and 
white horns. It isa snug, tightly knit race, very 
different from any other, showing no indication 
of intermixture of blood in its origin—and hence 
by many claimed, with good reason too, to be 


‘ten and earlier maturity. 
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Shorthorn blood to give greater aptitude to fat- 
The Devons are me- 
dium-sized cattle, the bulls often rather low in 
stature; the cows of fair size giving 14 to 20 
quarts of rich milk, valuable for both butter and 
cheese making; the working oxen, both pure 
Devons and grades, are among the very best in 
the world, for everything except very slow 
heavy work. They arespry, intelligent, handy 
and trusty,fast walkers, and we have known them 
fair trotters; and they make, when fattened 


the original breed of Great Britain. Modern | young, the very best beef of our markets. 
breeders have perhaps introduced a dash of | Devonsare rather slow in coming to full size 
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CATTLE FROM,THE HERD OF HON. E. H. HYD E.—Drawn and Engraved for the-American Agriculturist. 


and maturity, but they fatten easily, and last 
in full vigor as cows and oxen until 12 to 18 
years old. The cows are docile and quiet, and 
the steers easily broken. Upon the whole, the 
Devon probably combines all good points and 
valuable qualities to a degree not approached 
by any other breed. These cattle are hardy 
at the South, and their activity adapts them 
to pick up a fair living where Shorthorns or 
Herefords would starve. It is not very unusual 
to find among the cows deep milkers, giving 
over 20 quarts of milk, and in quality of the 
milk takes high rank next to that of the Jerseys. 
| 
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Back Volumes Supplied.—The back volumes 
of the Agvriculturist are very valuable. They contain 
information upon every topic connected with rural life, 
out-door ana in-door, and the last thirteen volumes make 
up a very complete library. Each volume has a fullindex 
for ready reference to any desired topic. We have on 
hand, and print from electrotype plates as wanted, all the 
numbers and volumes for thirteen years past, beginning 
with 1857—that is, Vol. 16t0 Vol. 28, inclusive. Any of 
these volumes sent complete (in numbers) at $1.75 each, 
post-paid, (or $1.50 if taken at the office). The volumes, 
neatly bound, are supplied for $2 each, or $2.50 if to be 
sent by mail. Any-single numbers of the past thirteen 
years will be supplied, post-paid, for 15 cents each. 





| good food and shelter. 








agreeable to keep one’s self, one’s family ,one’s labor- 
ers, and one’s stock in good health than it is to re- 
cover health iflost. Steady, regular, hard work is 
conducive to health, but it must be sustained by 
It is a very important mat- 
ter to most farmers to know how, and to economise 
the labor of animals. We are very apt to tax them 
severely one week and let them stand still another, 
and this irregularity and its accompanying exposures 
often cause disease. Turning unused horses and 
oxen to pasture is a remedy, but this is aceompani- 
ed by inconvienees, unless the animals are not to be 
used at all. Grooming is a partial cure, and takes 
the place to a certain degree of both exercise and 
food. After very hard work for some weeks, horses 
and oxen necd rest and time to reeuperate. Liberal 
feeding is essential, but no severe tax upon the 
system can be compensated for by food alone. Entire 
rest is equally important. This should not be con- 
tinuous, however, but it should be given like the 
feed at regular intervals and in connection with 
moderate labor orexercise. Mere fat gained in the 
stall is of little use before the plow, and it brings 
a certain delicacy or tendency to disease. 

Plan for a crop of corn for cutting and feeding 
green to milech cows and hogs; for roots, mangels, 
earrots and parsnips for feed—the last two to be 
put in this month; for some crops to be sold for 
eash if you are situated so that this is possible. 
Some crop may almost always be raised which is 
nearly as good as money. This in some sections 
is tobacco, in others fruit, in others broom-corn, in 
others flaxseed, in others cotton, in others castor- 
oil beans, ete., ete. Asarule we think some such 
crop is as advisable as it is usually profitable, if 
grown understandingly and not in a way, or so large- 
ly, as to impoverish the farm. Many food crops 
may be raised on the same principle, i. e. not for 
feeding out on the place, but for immediate sale. 








prolific and good; Bresce’s Prolific late and very 
prolific. These are among the promising new sorts, 

Peas and Oats for fodder.— Plow in the peas lightly, 
and harrow in the oats. The crop may be cut and 
fed green before corn—if Ict stand until ripe, it 
may be thrashed and the sceds separated. 

Oats ought to be sowed early if at all—if delayed 
in sowing, put the land in potatoes, roots, buck- 
wheat or corn sowed in drills for fodder. 

Grain Fields and Grass may be sometimes weeded 
to advantage very early in the month. Clover and 
grass seed sown upon them, and they may be top- 
dressed with plaster, ashes, superphosphate, cte. 

Working Stock.—The farmer’s great dependence 
this month upon his working oxen and _ horses 
should Jead to their having extra care, shelter, good 
feed, and grooming. As the heat of the season in- 
creases, it is important to give longer resting time 
at noon, especially to oxen. Bathe yoke and har- 
ness galls, Orbetter, wash tender spots, and if pos- 
sible ease the pressure upon them by pads or other- 
wise to prevent galling. Oats with barley, or corn- 
meal, or with barley-meal and Indian» meal mixed 
and fed upon cut hay, is good feed to work upon, 
and a great deal more labor will be done by well- 
fed animals, than with others. Everybody knows 
what a differenceit makes with horses, and _ this is 
quite as marked with oxen, which are seldom too fat. 

Milch Cows.—The greatest care should be exercis- 
ed, that the milk does not fall off before cows are 
turned to grass; the employment of corn-meal, 
wheat or rye bran, cotton-sced oil-meal (if the seed 
was well hulled), and linseed oil-meal, is to be ad- 
vised, if the supply of roots has not held out. Bran 
may be fed very frecly; corn meal moderately 2 to 
6 quarts a day; oil-meal 3 pints to 2 quarts a day. 

Root Crops.—Sugar Beets, Mangel-wurzel Beets, 
Parsnips, and Carrots should be sown as soon as 
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the ground is prepared and is warm and mellow. 

The two former should be sowed on deep rich soil 

not less than 2 feet apart in field culture and 30 

inches to 8 feet is often better, as the same amount 
of labor will be better rewarded than if the rows 
were nearer, though perhaps the crop of a given 
piece of ground might not be so large. We would 
never sow parsnips with less than 20 inches between 
the rows, nor field carrots less than 16. Have the 
ground very mcllow, well marked out and sow with 
a hand-drill, as in garden culture, unless the crop 
is on a more extensive scale than is common. 

Cows.—Before the pastures are ready, cows are 
very apt to fall offin milk. Rye or wheat sown for 
feed will be fit to cut this month, and may be mow- 
ed as soon as it will give a swath; a small quantity 
daily will be of great benefit, coloring the butter, 
and increasing the flow of milk. The stools will 
start again if not too far advanced when cut. 

Calves reared by hand must be watched, lest they 
become either constipated or loose in the bowels. 
Skimmed milk may be thickened with scalded In- 
dian meal and rye flour, linseed oilcake, or wheat 
middlings. The quantity of the mixed meal must 
be small at first, and may be increased until the 
ealves are turned to grass. A gill of linseed meal 
with half a pint of fine corn-meal or a Jitflé more 
of middlings a day is enough for a good-sized calf. 

Sheep and lambs. —We are advocates of early shear- 
ing without washing. This - necessitates..giving 
the sheep shelter from cold storms—and this should 
always be done. Wool which starts when there is 
real necessity for covering, is stronger.than that 
begining its growth in hot weather and often when 
a diseased condition of the skin is caused ‘by sun- 
scalding. Besides, early shorn sheep are well pro- 

_ tected when hot weather comes, and if not washed 
are not almost prostrated by colds which come after 
this great exposure. A little extra grain or oil-meal 
tells advantageously after shearing. 

Poultry.—-Protect young of all kinds both from 
sun and rain—Turkeys especially need shelter, A 
simple roof 4 fect wide on the south side of a fence, 
raised just so high above the ground, that there 
shall be a shadow of a foot in width at noon, makes 
anice warm place for hens and chiekens. Provide 
dusting boxes which shall contain read dust, ashes 
and sulphur. The dust-bath affords hens and tur- 
keys their only means of washing themselves. 

Pumpkins.—If the corn is to be only a moderate 
crop — that is if the land is not heavily manured, 
anda good sward has not been turned under be- 
sides, pumpkins may do very well and will pay. Ifa 
very heavy crop of corn is expected, they are likely 
to be so shaded as not to do well. They do best 
when placed by themselves on very well manured 
land. Plant in hills 6 or 8 feet apart. The Cheese 
Pumpkin is marketable and good, the common yel- 
low best for cattle and hogs. 

Roads.—The earlier the roads can be worked after 
settled weather the better. Where practicable the 
carriage way should be made and kept hard and 
smooth by top-dressings of sharp gravel packed 
hard. Any clay coming to the surface between 
ruts should be thrown off, and gravel or broken 
stones should be used to fill holes and soft places. 
When this cannot be done, employ any means at 
hand to secure a hard roadway., Frequent scraping 
and rolling with a heavy roller, obliterating the 
eld wheel tracks will in time make a good road of 
pretty soft materials, provided it has sunshine. 


Work in the Horticultural ‘Departments. 

—_——p— 7 
There is so much to be done this month that the 

horticulturist finds but little time for reading, and 

our notes must be brief; April and May lap over upon 

one another so much, so far as work is concerned, 

that last month’s may be referred to with advantage. 
sane 

Orchard and Nursery. 

Planting is to be pushed forward as fast as con- 

sistent with good work. Trees may be kept back 

by heeling them in and shading them. 


Grafting.—The more advanced the stock, the 








greater risk there is of injury to the bark. Several 
have asked for a recipe for 
Grafting Wax.—Take four parts of rosin and one 
part each of beeswax and tallow and melt together. 
If too hard, add more tallow, and if too soft, more 
rosin. Lard may be substituted for the tallow or 
raw linseed oil, a pint being used in the place of a 
pound of tallow. The wax is poured into water 
when melted, and gathered in the hands and work- 
ed like candy, after which it is made into conven- 
ient rolls. A handy way to use it is to tear up old 
cotton, old sheets or dresses, into strips about 2 
inches wide. Roll them up and put them into the 
melted wax, and let them remain until thoroughly 
gut ts £ 4 e - 
uted. ove, and let them drain, This can 
be unrolled and torn into convenient bits as wanted. 

Young Orchards may have root crops between the 
rows. When these crops are hoed, cut up the 
weeds and mellow the surface around the trees. 
Corn shades the trees too much late in the season, 
and prevents thorough ripening of the wood. 

Mulch.—Covering the surface around the trees 
with bog hay, coarse manure, or other available lit- 
ter, will help the trees greatly to resist the drought. 

Nursery Trees.—Budded stocks need to have all 
buds removed, except the inserted one. Rub them 
off as soon as they start. 

Seed-beds.—Success in raising evergreen and most 
other forest-trees from seed, depends upon shading, 
proper moisture, and a free circulation of air. A 
lattice of lath makes a convenient shade. 


Insecis.—The annual fight must be kept up. 
Wherever, & tent-eaterpillar’s nest is to be seen, 
there is achallenge to'combat. The insect will get 
the best of it if it is allowed time. Make it some- 
body’s business to destroy every nest, and let that 
somebody be yourself, if you wish it done faith- 
fully. Jarring the trees and catching the insects 
upon a sheét or other convenient receptacle, is the 
only certain mode of warfare with the curculio yet 
known. Begin carly in the season, and early in the 
morning. All washes and “ invigorators’’ plague 
the inventor more ‘than they do the curculio. 


—s.—_ 


Fruit Garden. 

Strawberries.—It does not seem to be generally 
understood that strawberry plants must have a sea- 
son’s growth before they will bear. Plants are best 
set in the spring, the earlier the better, unless one 
strikes layers in pots, in which case they may be 
set at any time. Where the beds have been cover- 
ed with straw, this is parted. over the plants and 
left on until after fruiting. What weeds make 
their way through the straw may be pulled. Beds 
that have not been mulched should be thoroughly 
hoed over and a mulch put on before the fruit at- 
tains much size. Liquid manure and wash from 
the house will increase the size of the fruit. 

Grape-vines.—Upon young vines set this spring 
but one bud should be allowed to grow. Rub out 
all but the most vigorous one. Two buds may be 
allowed to grow upon vines planted last year. 
Established vines will push buds where they are 
not wanted; rub off these, and save pruning. 
When the young shoots are large enough to show 
the littie clusters, which are only buds, and not, as 
many suppose, grapes, the end of the shoot is 
pinched off. Some pinch at the leaf above the last 
or uppermost bunch, and others leave two or even 
three leaves. This, when done thus early, avoids 
the check which is given to the vine by the old 
method of summer pruning after the fruit is set. 
Layers may be made as directed last month. 

Currants.—No fruit is more neglected than this, 
and none will respond more readily to good treat- 
ment. A good dressing of manure and mulching 
before hot weather comes on, will increase the size 
and quality of the fruit. The Currant worms, so 
destructive to the foliage in somé localities, are 
best treated by dusting the leaves with powdered 
white hellebore. 

Insects.—Rose-bug's eften destroy the blossoms of 
the grape-vine. We know of no effective remedy 
save shaking them from the vine, and catching and 
killing them. Hand-picking, thoroughly persisted 


4 


+ 





in, will do much to keep in check other insects that 
prey upon the vine. 


Blackberries and Raspberries are to be tied to stakes 
or othersupports. A strong wire stretched between 
posts answers well in garden culture. 


Marketing.—Those who send fruit to market 
should decide in season upon the kind of baskets, 
crates, or other packages they will need, and pro- 
cure them inadvance. Have them distinctly mark- 
ed. Berries sent from Southern to Northern mark- 
ets should not be too ripe when picked. 

-_—~—— 
Kitchen Garden. 


A list of the leading varieties as well as some of 
the promising novelties, was given in last month’s 
notes. In most places the hardy vegetables for the 
first crop were sown last month. 

Succession Crops of these should be put in at in- 
tervals if it is desired to prolong the season of 
peas, salad plants, radishes, ete. 

Asparagus is to be cut with a sharp lsnife, and 
when marketed it is to be made up into bunches 9 
inches long and 4 or 5 inches in diameteft. An en- 
graving of a bunching frame was given last May. 
Beds only two years set should be cut sparingly. 

Beans.—Plant bush sorts, and when the soil is 
well warmed, Limas. Ifa cold rain comes on, the 
Limas are apt to rot in the ground. If Limas have 
been started under glass, put them out when the 
weather becomes settled. 

Beets and Carrots.—Run a weeding hoe of some 
kind between the rows as soon as they can be dis- 
tinguished. As soon as large enough, weed and 
thin. A few days’ neglect will often be of great in- 
jury to carrots. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—Frequent hoeing is 
very beneficial to these. If cut-worms attack the 
plants they must be dug out. Sow seeds for later 
crops in open ground in a well-prepared seed-bed. 

Celery.—Sow seeds ina well prepared seed-bed. 
They are slow in germinating. 

Corn.—Plant as soon as the season will allow. 
See list of varieties on page 179. 

Cucumbers.—If there are cold-frames or hot-beds 
from which other plants have been removed, they 
may be profitably devoted to cucumbers. Plants 
which have been started in-doors or under glass, 
may be put out when cold nights are over; they 
will need sheltering for a while at night; two boards 
nailed together roof-shape will answer. Sow seed 
in the open ground as soon as it is warm enough. 
Use plenty of seed to allow for losses. See vine- 
shield figured last month. 

Egg-Plants.—Nothing is gained by putting these 
out before the weather has become warm and set- 
tled. Give them a rich warm spot. 

Herbs.—These may be sown in a sced-bed and 
transplanted, or sown where they are to grow and 
thinned. In market gardens they are transplanted 
to the ground from which early cabbages, etc., have 
been taken. Sage, Thyme, Sweet-Marjoram, and 
Summer Savory, are the kinds generally grown. 

Lettuce.—Transplant as soon as large enough, and 
sow seed for succession. See article on page 181. 

Martynia.—The tender pods are much esteemed 
for pickles. Sow where they are to grow, or trans- 
plant to 3 feet apart each way. 

Melons.—T reat the same as directed for cucumbers. 

Onions.—Seed in cold localities may yet be sown. 
When the plants are up sufficiently to allow the 
rows to be distinguished, run a weeder or hoe 
through them. Weed as soonas the rows show 
that it is needed. A moderate dressing of salt is 
beneficial. Onions from sets and potato-onions 
are to be kept well cultivated. 

Farsley.—Sow in soil as free from weeds as possi 
ble, as it is long in starting. 

Parsnips.—Hoe and weed as soon as large 
enough, and thin to about 10 inches. 

Potatoes.—Keep the weeds under. A little ashes 
and plaster at hoeing will help them. 

Peas.—Put brush to tall growing sorts after hoes 
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ing. If allowed to get tall enough to fall over, they | earth in a warm corner of the garden, and throw a Commercial Matters—Market Pri ces 


do not climb readily. Sow for a late crop. 

Peppers.—Treat the same as Egg-Plant. 

Rhubarb.—Plants set this spring should not be 
gathered from. Pull—not cut—the leaves from old 

plants. They come off readily witha sidewise pull. 

Spinach.—Weed and hoe the early planted, and 
sow for later. For summer spinach, sow the New 
Zealand when the soil is warm, and the Spinach 
Beet, early. Both are excellent. 

Sweet Potatoes.—The directions for field culture 
on page 175, will in the main answer for the garden. 
We prefer to grow them on well manured ridges. 
Set the plants well down to the first leaf, and 
should they be injured by frost, they will start anew. 
If the ridges have not been freshly made, use wa- 
ter in the holes at planting. 

Squashes.—Bush kinds started under glass may 
be set out. Sowin the open ground when warm 
enough. Make hills for bush sorts 4 feet each way. 
For Boston Marrow, 8 feet, and for Hubbard, 10 
feet. Make the hills rich, and for the running 

' sorts the rest of the soil rich also, as they root at 
the joints of the vine. 

Tomatoes.—Put out when danger of frost is over. 
In field culture the vines are allowed to fall down. 
In the garden use a trellis. One is figured on 
page 182, and others were figured last year. 

Winter Cherry, also called Strawberry Tomato, 
Allekengi, and Ground Cherry, is a relative of the 
Tomato, with a fruit the size of a small cherry and 
enveloped in a loose husk. It makes excellent 
sweetmeats, and the fruit is esteemed by many to 
eat raw. Sow early, and transplant the same as to- 
matoes. The vine is low, and does not need a trellis. 

a 
Flower-Garden and Lawn. 

Lawns.—To have a fine close turf, it is essential 
that the ground should be rich, the seed thickly 
sown, and the grass be mown frequently. Weeds 
for the most part flourish best in asoil too poor for 
the grass to make a sufficiently strong growth to 
crowd them out. Frequent mowing not only keeps 
the turf thick, but it destroys the annual weeds. 
Good hand mowers may now be had for $25 and 
$30. It is best to mow often and leave the cut 
grass to act asa fertilizer. Bone-dust and ashes 
are excellent as a top-dressing. 

Margins around beds or along walks are to be 
kept neat by the use of an edging knife, which is 
much like a meat chopping-knife with a long han- 
dle. The outline of beds can be preserved by driv- 
ing down wooden pins an inch square, their heads 
being below the level of the turf. 

Bedding or Massing.—Sufficient was said upon the 
use of bedding plants in articles in February, and 
March on pages 64 and 102. We repeat our caution 
not to put out tender things, such as Coleus, Heli- 
otropes, ete., until cold storms are over. 

Annuals in Ribbon Gardening.—Those who cannot 
afford the necessary bedding plants, may produce 
pleasing effects with annuals. These are best sown 
in a seed-bed and transplanted to the show-bed, 
taking care to have in reserve, plants to replace any 
which should not come true to color. No annual 
is more useful for this purpose than Drummond’s 
Phlox, which can be had from pure white to deep 
purple. Where different species are used, the 
hights and times of flowering must be considered. 
These are given in the Seed Catalogues. 

Bulbs.—The principal bulbs to be planted in spring 
are Lilies, Mexican Tiger-flower, Gladiolus, Jaco- 
bean Lilies, Amaryllis, and Tuberoses. All but the 
Tuberoses may be put out in the border; they should 
be started in pots in a warm room or under glass. 

Roses.—Potted plants of the summer blooming 
kinds may now be had, and may be turned out 
without checking their growth. Use tobacco water 
for plant lice. Where there are but few plants, 








hand-picking and shaking the plants will be found | 


the best way to treat the rose-slug and rose-bug. 
Dahlias.—Put the roots in a warm place to start. 


A box of earth in a warm room or a vacant hot-bed | 


willdo, In lack of these, slightly cover them with 


rug or other cover over them every night. 

Evergreens are best moved this month. Suc- 

cess depends upon keeping the roots from drying. 
—_o-—— 
Green-house and Window Plants. 

Window plants usually go out of doors altogeth- 
er, but it is less the custom than formerly to turn 
everything out of the green-house. It is but little 
more trouble to properly care for the plants in the 
house than out of doors, and the liability to injury 
is much less. By proper shading of the glass and 
ventilation, plants can be kept in good condition. 

Shelter.—Plants out of doors should besheltered 
from the wfnds and in part from the sun, Camel- 
lias especially need shade. 

Plunging—setting the pot up to the rim in soil— 
is done to avoid the necessity of frequent watering 
and for ornamenting the border. Put coal ashes in 
the bottom of the hole in which the plant is set, to 
prevent worms from gaining access to the pot. 

Fuchsias bloom much better in partial shade than 
in the sun. In this country they do poorly as bed- 
ding plants. Well-grown specimens make a fine 
show upon a veranda where they have some shade. 











New York Live-Stock Markets.— 










WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tot'l. 

March 2ist.....0.000 4,903 175 1,046 13,704 9,626 29,354 
do 2Bth. ...00000 6.711 133 1,264 20,184 18219 41,461 

April 4th. . 4,953 124 1,640 13,321 9,641 29,679 
do. lith.. 5,748 100 1/885 15,862 10,193 33,788 
Total in 4 Weeks oes «6 S82Ct«*SG; 5.835 63,021 42 949 134,282 

do. for prev. 4 Weeks 24,275 += 519 31162 100,807 55,141 183,904 

a Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 

Average per Week......+008 5,581, 133 1, 459 15,755 10,645 
do. do. last Month..... 6, "069° 130 790 25,202 13,785 
do. do. prev’s Month... .6,466 102 532 128 14,015 

Average per Week, 1869. 6,275 92 1,752 28,836 15,348 
do. do. do. 1868. 5,733 105 1/588 27,182 18,809 
do. do. do. 1867. 5544 64 { 2,15 05 
do. do. do. 1866. ‘ 
do. do. 1865. 1,02: 

Total in 1869....... 

Total in 1868. 

Total in 186 

Total in 186€ 

Total in 186 





sz 91 836,7 190 

Total in oa * 36r "309 q 621 782, jee 660,277 
Beef Cattle.—There has been quite a variation in 
the weekly supply of beef, and the total for the month 
is nearly 2,000 less than for the previous four weeks. 
This, however, does not affect the prices paid for the 
same grades. The highest figures seldom reached more 
than 174c. for very best tops. A few sold early in April 
for 18c. per 1b., to dress 60 lbs. to the cwt, but these were 
very fat and large, and’ would overrun their estimated 
weight enough to bring the price down to 17%c. per lb. 
The range of prices has not been so great as for the few 
months past, and the quality of the beef averaged a little 
better. As the weather grows warmer, butchers look for 
what they call ‘‘ plump”’ cattle, not large and fat, but 
such as will cut up well for retail trade; such, if fat, 
will sell quickly for 1%c. to 17%4c. per Ib., live weight. 
Below we give the list of prices, average price, and fig- 





ures at which the largest lots were sold. 

M’ch 21,ranged12 @1ic. Av. 15%c. Large sales 14 @16 
do. 28th, do. 12 @lic. do. 15%e. do. do. 14 @16 
April 4th, do. 13 @lic. do. 15\%e. do. do. 15 @16% 
do. llth, do. 13 @like. do. 15%c. = do. do. 15 @16% 


There is a slight advance in prices, as will be seen by 
the list...... Mileh Cows,.—Calls for good milkers 
are still plenty, and a really good cow soon finds a buyer. 
Prices,have not changed much from last month. The 
majority of the common cows sell for from $60@$%, still 
poorer quality for less. First-rate milkers, if fresh with 
their calf, sell for $80@$90, and if very extra, $100 will be 
paid......Calwes have increased somewhat in numbers 
and more come in alive. Trade is quite steady and prices 
good. We quote ordinary to medium calves at 8@10c. ; 
fair to good at 10@1ic., and of very extra, 11%c. per Ib., 
live weight....Slaeep.—Receipts have been very plenty 
and quite equal todemand. We do not notice a decline 
in price, but a tendency to hold off on the part of buyers. 
Many flocks are kept from day to day seeking buyers, 
but butchers stand firm, feeling confident that prices 
must come down a little. A large proportion of sheep 
came in minus their wool, and they sell a little better 
sheared than with the wool on. Pelts with the wool on 
are quoted at from $1.75@$2.00 each, and clipped pelts 
sell for 22@23 cents each. Prices range for good sheep, 
from 74@Sc. ; Extras, 8'44@8%{c. Majority of sales are 
from 6@7%c. per 1b.....Swime.—There has been quite 
a falling off in the supply, with but little change in prices. 
Most of the hogs are sold dressed, and we quote only 
prices of dressed pork. Very heavy and fat hogs sell at 
12c., lighter ones, if good, at 124@12%c. Prices have 
been pretty constant during the four weeks ending April 


, 11th, and we notice but little change in this department. 
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The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care. 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturis, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
April 14, 1870, and for the corresponding month last year, 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT TUE NEW YORK MAR 


KETs, 
poupregsectne Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley, Oats 
7 days this m'th.224,500 478,000 153,000 2,650 313,000 arzas 
2 days last m’th.193,500 228,500 118,000 1,000 87,000 ine 
SALES, Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye, Barley, Qat 
27 days this m°th.216,000 1, 485,000 897.000 18,500 $21,000 659 4 
22 days ast m’th.199,000 1,251,000 806,000 21,000 288 8,000 73h.00y 
’ 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year, 


RECEIPTS, Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye, Barley. Oats 
27 days 1870. ....224,500 478,000 153,000 2,650 313,000 217.999 
26 days 1809.....146,000 779,000 497,000 3,800 35,500 J01'q99 
Flour, Wheat. Corn. lye. Barley, Oats, 
--216,000 1,485,000 897,000 18,500 321,000 659,009 
-201,000 1,157,000 1,203,000 74,000 144 5000 994/509 




















3. State ten New York, Jan. 1 to April 14; 

Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats 
1870 2,336,351 87,593 6,709 5818 
1869 52219 D114 724 783.2358 — 3 
1863......205,245 815,889 2,893,946 148,822“ 94"497 
4. Stock of grain in store at New York: 

a Wheat, Corn, ye, Barley, Oats, 
1870. bush. bush. bush. Dus, bush? rahe 
April 11......1,815,186 285,916 23,249 187,172 56,811 ¢ 
March 7......2509,608 481/176 39,089 278.905 1,105.194 a 
Feb. 11... - 2,902,633 534,003 62,112 322,125 1,199,672 36914 
Jan. 12...... «4,423,028 591,903 38/289 345900 1/310,935 85,405 

833,909 50,043 285,906 1,386,591 
693,085 31584 "281'581 Geng 
445,063 5,8 120,950 67/094 
127,136 —— 183,20 134'5% 
253,155 361 50,219 105,458 
328,613 2,966 250,985 97174 
385,241 583 555,993 109°74 
394,156 17,684 613,166 77.67 
1,080,769 165,003 48'281 1,178,740 66.664 
5 1,301,167 211,880 81,616 2,000,457 50,095 
"Gola has dette less violently. It has been again 


up to 11414, 
been fairly active. 
enlarged scale, chiefly for low grades of Flour and Spring 


but it closes at 1125g...... Breadstuffs haye 


The export demand has been on an 


and Amber Winter Wheat, at, however, easier 
and more liberal offerings. The home trade inquiry has 
been moderate. Corn, Rye, and Oats, have been scarce, 
and quoted higher. Barley has been plenty and de- 
pressed...... Provisions have been in more request, 
prices closing in favor of sellers...... Cotton has been 
more sought after, and with a reduced supply available, 
prices have advanced, but close less firmly ..... There 
has been a moderate movement in Wool, at slightly re- 
duced rates. Holders have shown more eagerness to re- 
alize. The demand has been mainly for manufacturing 
purposes......Hay has becn quiet and quoted cheaper 
towards the close. ....Hops and Tobacco have been mod- 
erately dealt in, closing steadily at our quotations.... 
Grass Seeds have been in light: supply and good de- 
mand at much firmer prices than quoted last month. 


prices 


Current WHOLESALE Pricxs. 















March 14. April 14. 

PRICE OP GOLD on. -<.0d00000 112% 
Fiour—Super to Extra State $4 45 3% 15 4 9 2% 45 
Super to Extra Southern.. 58 @9% 52 @98 
Extra Western.......... - 46 @95% 45 @93 
Extra Genesee........ -56 @135 556 @TB 
Super fine Western - 44 @4%H 430 @48 
RyE FLovr.... ; . 430 @ 5 50 399 @50 
Cornn- MEAL, ... 45 @49 430 @5%8 
Wueat— All kinds of White. 135 @16 12%x@ 
All kinds of — _ Amber, % @138 9% @18 
Corn— Yellow..... ee 9% @112 108 @1% 
Mixed. .... 80 @105 9 @1i10 
Oxrs— Western ., eo 0% 52 @ 61 57 @ & 
State Fie occ. ee s00 60 @ R% 4 @ 8 
Ryg.. 99 @ 105 9 @ 110 
TWh eee 8 @12¥% . 0 @110 
Hay—Bale # 100 B.. 9 @12% 80 @115 
Straw, #100 70 @110 6 @10 
Corron— Middlings, ® 21%@ 24% BK@ WK 
Hors—Crop | of 1869, 10 @ 2% 10 @ & 
FEATHERS —Live Geese, # bb. % @ 8 8: @ & 
SEED—Clo ver, #@ ® ........... Rx%@ 138 u4y@ WY 
Timothy, # bushel... 400 @450 62 @6% 
IGE, i PME odascscs cvces:. 2200 @28 210 @2m 
Sucar—Brown, # %.......... 8%@ 11% 8 @ 1K 
Mo.assxEs,_ Cuba, #gal... 26 @ 4 0 @ 
CorFrre— Rio,(Gold, in bond) 94@ 13 9XY@ 18% 
TOBACCO, Kentucky, &¢..¥ ®. 1%@ 14 7@ by 
Seed Leaf, 0 @ 6 @ 6 
Wootsiemaete Fleece, # ®. 4 @ 70 2 @ th 
Domestic, pulled, # B........ 53 @ 2 @ 46 
California, unwashed,........ li @ 388 b @ 
TAS Biotic ceccsvessssee 9 @ 9 94@ % 
OILL-CAKE —® ton .........65.. 4000 @4400 3500 @39 00 
PorK—M ess, # barrel........ 2625 @26 50 37 a5 @8 0 
Prime, ® barrel.....,....... 2050 @2100 2050 @21 
BreeFr—P lain mess......... 800 @i400 803 @l4 4 
Larb, in tres. & barrels, #D. 18%a@ 15% i4u%a@ 16% 

en —Western, FD eases 8n8@PR 656@ B 

Sioa 5 hes 3 @ 4 s@ 3 
a ies 6 @ i6 6 @ , 0% 

— bushel 20 @240 12 @2% 
Pr Canada, in bond, # pu. 9% @100 110 @1% 
K —Fresh. # dozen 6@ 2% 72a a 
PouLtry —Fowls & Chickens 8% @ ® 1 @ & 
Turkeys, #...... 200 @ 2% 2% @ 2 
Geese, # f.. 16 @ 18 16 @ 3B 
POTATOES, ®@ Dbi...sc....c.. 13 @23 1% @20 
New Bermudas, @ Dbi.....27 — @ — 850 @10 0 
Aprrrs—® barrel............. 300 @50 300 @5B 
SWEET PorATORS, @ bbl. —-— @ — @ is 
TURNIPS—® DDL...........2..5 13 @1% 153 @20 
CABBAGES—® 100.............. 60 @800 600 @ og 
Ontons—#® bbl... 400 @500 450 @5 
CRANBERRIES—® Dbl. . = @ — 160 @ro 
BROOM-CORN—@ fu... 00.005 . &8e n 1 @ 
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[In the following table is given the price of each arti- 
ele, andthe number of subscribers required to get it free, at 
€1.50a year, or at the lowest club rate of $1 a year. For full 
fiescriptions of the articles send for our Special Sheet.) 


















" o “4 
fable of Premiums and Terms, 3 a 
For Volume 29—(1870). w= || seribers 
= S| required 
Open to all—No Competition. Rel at lat 
/$1.50] $1. 
No. Namesof Premium Articles. pase) [92.00 $1. 
1—Shorthorn Bull., -$500 00) | 425 11250 
Q—Shorthorn Bull... 600 00} ) 500 1500 
DANO TROT BU... .sccasiesccces ° 700 00) | 580 |1700 
B—AgPCRE Bull... ..ccccesss covcccccce -$150 00) 165; 500 
6—Ayrshire Bull $200 00) 210] 650 
7—Alder ney BUll....cccccecees eecccccccoeses $200 00)| 210) 650 
B—Aldder ney Bills... cccccresecccccccccecccece $300 00) 300 | 900 
Q—Alder ney Bull. ....ccccccerssrcccccccccece $400 00| 865 |1050 
10— Devon Buill......+- pases ebhnseseretaronees $100 00!) 120) 350 
41 —Devon Bull... $150 00|| 165) 500 
12—Devon Bull 210 | 650 
13 Cots Old RAM 2.0 coccccccesecccccccccese $100 00}| 120) 350 
14—Cots wold MMM 5 35s.cb6ee eee sees vetbe ctnin $200 00|| 210) 6 
BH—COtswold BWE.... cececcccvevcccccccccecs $100 00)| 120) 350 
WO—Cotew Old Brwe......scccoesces-srcccccees $150 00)) 165] § 
VT—South CowWN RAM, ....cccscccecccccccccces $100 00} 120] 350 
18—South down Ram «+6150 00!| 165} 500 
19—South down Five. b 00} 285 
20—Southdown Ewe eee 120} 350 
Q1— Chester White Pig........ Se Vehnvesesees $30 46| 150 
BB—Faaee Pig.....cccccccscercceve ree : 66 | 225 
24—Houdan yee PR ONG PL. ils ccocccesae $40 00'| 50] 150 
Qa5—Creve Caur Forls, one Pair’. ......++. -» $40 00|| 50) 150 
26—Black Spanish Fowls, one Pair.. +++ $20 00)| 30) 97 
27—Brahmas, Light, one Pair........00.000. $15 00|| 22) 7h 
28—Gold Laced Sebright Bantams.one Pair $15 00|| 22) % 





9—Bresee's King of the Earlies, (2 1b. 
a. Sereey Oats, (1 peck, Ramsdell & 00) $2 5 


parc.) 82 | 5} 22 
31—-Garden Seeds for a Family (40 kinds) $85 00/ z 










q 

3 
32—Flower Seeds, for a Family (100 kinds), $5 00| $i 87 
33—Garden Seeds & Flower Bulbs (Selection) $2 00) 5} 22 
34—Nursery Stock (any kinds desired)..... $20 00}; 80) 97 
BE Set Of PICA CVOQUEL....00scccccsesccccooes $8 00] | | 16) \52 
36—Sewing Machine (Grover & Baker)... : 60| 240 
37—Sewing Machine (Florence).........ssse0- $6 0) 275 
38—Sewing Machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) . 60} 240 
39—Lamb Knitting Machine. .:.....cccccecees BT | 27 
40—Washing Machine (Doty’s).........0000- $ 21) 7 
41—Clothes Wringer (Best—Universal)..... : 18} 58 
42—Tea Set (Hart's best Silver Plated)...... 5 66 | 225 
43—Caster and Fruit Basket (do. do.}....%° 44| 140 
44—Cake Basket (do. do.).... 19| 65 
45—Revolving Butter Cooler (do. do.).... $ 16} 52 
46—Ice or Water Pitcher (do. d0.).... 27; 90 
47—One Dozen Tea-spoons (do. do.).... $600|| 15) 45 
48—One Dozen Table- Spoons (do. do.) 19| 65 
49—One Dozen Table Forks (do. do 19] 65 
50—Knives and Forks (2uttercon Bros 21; %0 
51 —Knives and Forks (do. 27| 90 
52—KAnives and Forks (do: bs 83) 110 
53—Kni ves and Forks (do. do. 39} 124 
54—Carver and Fork (do. do 13} 37 
55—Fluted Steel do. 6] 2 

H6—Pocket Knife (J. P. Swain).... 4 
%7—Pocket Knife (do. do.).... $2 5| 22 
58—Pocket Knife (do. do.).... $2 50} 6| 23 
59—Ladies’ Pocket Knife (do. do.).... $2 5} 22 
60—Melodeon, 4-octave(G.A. erence, a *8) .$67 00}| 78) 295 


61—Melodeon, 5-octare (da $112 00)! 188} 400 
62—Piano, Splendid %-oct. (Stetntoayn’ Sone) 8650 00|| 540 |1600 
63—Colibri Piano (Mathusheck P. F. Co.) .$450 00|| 380 ee 


64—Silver Watch (American Watch Co.)....$40 00|| 50 
65—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch( Am. Watch Co. = 00|| 110) 350 
66—Breech-loading Pocket Riflé...........000+ $16 00); 24) 80 


67—Double Bol. Gun, (Cooper, Harris & 3.}$30 00 46} 150 
68—Repeating Shot Gun (Roper Sp A. Co. = . 92) 312 
69—Tool Chest (Patterson Bros.) 190 
70—Case of Mathematical Instr 
71—Case_of Mathematical Instruments, ....$15 00)| 22) %5 
72—Gold Pen, Sil. Case, E,( Warren &Spadone) $4 50|| 41} 35 
73—Golad Pen and Silver Case, F. (do. @o.). $5 50 42 
74—Ladies’ Gold Pen and Rubber Case (ans $6 00 15| 45 
''5—Charles Pratt's Astral Oil (1can,5 Gal.) $4 00 9; $2 












76—Barometer (Woodrufft’s Mercur i pene $10 00}| 18) 58 
77—Barometer (Woodruff’s Mercur _ .$15 00}; 22) %5 
78 —Buckeye Mowing Machine, No. 2 "$125 00) | 150 | 450 


79—Putent Cylinder Plow,(R. H. Allen “€ Co. )$18 00} 27 90 
80— Collins & Co.’s Cast 'Cast-Steel Plow. «$25 00) 
81—Hand Cultivator and Weeder (Comstock) $9 00) 17| 54 














82—Pump and Sprinkler (Page’s).......+.. $5 13/ 37 
83—Faumily Scales (Fairbanks’ & Co.)...... $14 On| 21| 4% 
84—Ruilding Blocks (Crandall).........000+ $2 00 6| 20 

5—Pocket Lanterns, One Dozen... .....0.005- $9 00}; 17] 54 
86—New Ame rican Cye lopedia (Appleton’s) $80 00); 96) 325 
87— Worcester’s Great llustrated Dictionary $10 00|| 18) 58 
88—Any Back Volume Agriculturist )_. . $1 7%) 20 
89—Any Tivo Back Volumes do. |=3 $3 50) 29 
90—Any Three do. do. do. aS & $5 25/| 18] 38 
91—Any Four do. do. do. 133 $7 00); 15) 47 
92—Any Five do. do. do. iss $8 %5)| 17) 54 

—(Each add'l Vol. at same rate) H sé | 
93-—Thirteen Vols. XVI, to XXVIII, __ $22 75/| 33) 108 
94—Any Back Volume Agriculturist - $2 50 | 24 
95—Any Tivo Back Volumes do. wis $9 00) 36 
96-—-Any Threedo. do. do. => $7 50} 16| 48 
97—Any Four do, do, do. 3 =$10 00/| 18) 60 
Q8—Any Five do. do. do. FS % $12 50}} 21) 4% 
+(Each add'l Vol.at same rate) & | 

99—Thirteen Vols. XVI. to XXVIII. $32 50)| 45) 137 
100—A $10 Library (Your ana 4: $10 00'| 18) 58 
101~—A $15 Library do. Se $15 00) 24 | 85 
102—A 820 Library do, Sx $20 00) 81) 106 
103—A $25 Library (ia $3 25 00)} 88) 125 
104—A $30 Library G05 Fee SQ $30 00)! 44) 144 
105—A $35 Library G0: ..ae S885 00)| 50) 162 
106—A $40 Library do. ee S S840 00)) 56) 177 
107—A 845 Library do.  o. S33 $45 00) 62) 192 
1O8—A 850 Library do. oe aS 50 00) | 68 | 207 
109—A 860 Library @o. Re SSH60 00)) 80) 237 
110—A 875 py the =. Se mai 00/) 100) 282 

11—A $100 Librar) 2100 00 see | 360 

12—A Choice of Good Books (See Terms below).1! .. |... 





ES" Leery Premium article is New and of the very best 
No charge is made for packing or boxing 
any article in oily Premium List. The thirty-nine Premiums, 
Nos. 29 to 33, 56 to 59, 70 to 74, and 88 to 
112 inclusive, will.cach be delivered FREE of all charges, 
by mail or express (at the Post-office or Express office nearest 


manufacture. 


recipient), to any place in the United States or Territorées. 
—The other articles cost the recipient only the freight after 
leaving the manufactory of each, by any conveyance specified. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
ORANGE Jupp & Co., Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMs (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copics 
and upwards, $1 each, Papers are addressed to each name. 
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About one subscriber a day (or evening) during May and 
June, will secure you premium 21, or 24, or 25, or 36, o” 
38, or 43, or 53, or 64, or 67, or 69, o7 80, or 99, or 105, 
etc.,—about a dollar a day! Look at these in the Table. 

About one subscriber in two days (or evenings) will se- 
cure you premium 26, o7 27, or 28, or 34, or 40, or 46, or 
51, or 66, or %7%, or %9, or 83, or 98, or 101, etc. Look at 
these in the Table. 


All subscribers obtained, give you about $1 each; for 
the premiums are all valuable, and fully worth their price. 

Poery reader will find it useful to others as well as to 
himself, or herself, to keep this journal before the people, 
—every now and then getting some one to subscribe; 
who will himself be benefited, and a good premium will 
reward tle canvasser. TRY IT, and sce what can 


be done during the next 
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SPECIAL NOTES. 


Read and carefully Note the fol- 
lowing Items: (q) All subscribers sent by one person 
count, though coming from a dozen different Post-offices. 
But....() State with each name or list of names sent, 
that itis fora premium....(¢) Send the names as fast as 
obtained, that the subscribers may begin to receive the 
paper at once, You can have any time, from one to 
four months, to fill up your list....(d@) Send the exact 
money with each list of names, so that there may be 
no confusion of money accounts....(é) Old and new 
subscribers all count in premium clubs, but a portion, 
at least, should be new names; it is partly to get these 
that we offer premiums to canvassers. N.B.—The extra 
copy to clubs of ten or twenty is not given where pre- 
mium articles are called for....(/) Specimen Numbers, 
Cards, and Show-bills, will be supplied free, as needed by 
canyassers, but they should be used carefully and econom- 
ically, as they are very costly....(g) Remit money 
in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers, payable to 
order of Orange Judd & Co., orsend Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtainable, Register 
Money Letters, affixing stamps both for the postage and 
registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in the pres- 
ence of the Postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in any of the above ways is at our risk. 


Description of Premiums, 

Every Premium is described in the October Agricul- 
turist, and alsoina Special Sheet, which will 
be sent free to every one desiring it. We have room 
here for the following only : 

Nos. 56, 57, 58, 59—Pocket Knives. 
—NOW FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS !—These Premiums are 


among the most pleasing and useful that we have ever 
offered. Every boy, and girl, too, wants a pocket knife. 


We give them an opportunity to obtain a most valuable 
one for nothing but a little effort. These knives are made 
by Mr. J. P. Swain, whose work is equal to any done 
in this country or Europe. No. 56 is a neat, substantial 
Knife, with three blades and buck-horn handle. No. 57 
is a still finer article, with four blades and back-horn 
handle. No. 58 is an elegant Knife, with four blades and 
shell handle. No. 59 is a Ladies’ Pocket Knife, a beau- 
tiful article, with four blades and shell handle. 


Nos. 88 to 93.—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 


amount to a large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and con- 
tain more varied information on these subjects than can 
be ovtained in books costing three times as much. The 
price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the Office, or $1.75 
if sent by mail,as they must be post-paid.——They are 
profusely Illustrated, the Engravings used in them having 
alone cost about $35,000. Those obtaining premiums for 
less than twelve volumes can select any volumes desired, 
from XVI. to XXVIII., inclusive. For ordinary use, the 
sets of numbers unbound will answer quite well, 


Nos. 94 to 99.—Bound Volumes of 
the Agriculturist.—These are the same as Nos, 88 
to 93 above, but are neatly Jownd in uniform style, and 
cost us more for binding and postage. Sent post-paid. 


Nos. 100 to 111.—Good Libraries. 
—In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for 
the Farm, Garden, and Household. The per- 
son entitled to any one of the premiums 100 to 111 may 
select any books desired from the list of our books 
published monthly, (see another page), to the amount of 
the premiums, and the books will, be forwarded, Post or 
Express paid. $25 or $50 worth of books pertaining to 
the farm will give the boys new ideas, set them to think- 
ing and observing, and thus enable them to make their 
heads help their hands. Any good book will, in the 
end, be of far more value to a youth than to have an ex- 
tra acre of land on coming to manhood. The thinking, 
reasoning, observing man will certainly make more off 
from 49 acres than he would off from 50 acres without the 
mental ability which reading will give him. (~ Let 
the Farmers of a neighborhood unite their efforts and 
get an agricultural Library for general use. 





SPECIAL TO EDITORS 


OF OUR 


EXCHANGES. 


The following may serve as suggestive of the 
contents of this number for May. We will senda 
copy of cither of the Annuals, to Editors inserting 
this notice or its substance, and naming what 
volume is desired when sending us a marked copy 
of paper containing notice. See page 166—“ A 
Valuable Book—Free.”’ 


Spring Work, in the Field, Orchard, Gar-\ 

den, Lawn, Flower plot, and in the Household, is now 
pressing upon us. The systematical, profitable doing of 
this work will be materially aided by Calendar of Work 
to be done, and many hints as to the time and manner of 
doing it, that will be found in the American Agriculturist 
for May ist, a copy of which has come to hand. This 
paper contains, as usual, a great variety of suggestions 
prepared by practical men, with numerous pleasing’ and 
instructive Engravings. Among these, perhaps those of 
most general interest are ‘‘ Household Conveniences,” 
showing the method of introducing water from the roof, 
and supplying it to the different rooms in the hou8e, to 
the great saving of Woman’s work. This is a subject 
not generally understood or appreciated, but which may 
well be investigated by all housekeepers and builders of 
houses. A copy of the paper can be obtained, post-paid, 
for 15 cents, or it is supplied by the year for $1.50. <A 50 
cent copy of the Agricultural or Horticultural Annuals, 
which are choice, beautiful volumes, is offered to each 
person now subscribing. Orange Judd & Co., Publishers, 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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containing a i ng man 

good Hints ant Bug Me at Douche nro. ro Plow 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 
Postage 12 Cents a Wear in Ad- 
vance.—The postage on the American Agriculturist 
anywhere in the United States and Territories, paid in 
advance, is 3 cents a quarter, 12 cents a year. If not paid 
in advance, twice these rates may be charged. 


How to Remit :—Checks on New 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums ; 
made payable to the orderof Orange Judd & Co. 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
2s thousands have been sent to us without any loss. 


Registered Letters, under the new 
system, which went into effect Oct. 1, 1868, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money where P. O. 
Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the 
Registry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be serit to the Dead Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money, and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for it. Letters thus sent to us are at our risk. 
Clwbs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members, 
if the subscriptions all date at the same starting point. 
The back numbers will, of course, be sent to added names. 
Bound Copies of Volume XXVIII 
(1869) are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the previous twelve volumes 
(16 to 28) will be forwarded at the same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style at 75 cents per vol., (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed bv mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





1,000 Eumelan Vimes.—Any subscriber 
to the American Agriculturist ‘may order of us one or 
more of these remarkable grape-vines before the 15th 
inst. at the 1,000 price, viz.: No. 1 Vines, $1 each; 
Extra, $1.75 each. Post-paid by mail, or by express, the 
receiver paying express charges. 





Letters Without Names Signed.— 
It is useless to send these; we can not give them atten- 
tion. Here are a lot of anonymous inquiries about Kan- 
gas lands, White Wire, sundry Doctors, various imple- 
ments, Dealers, etc., several of which would be answered 
by letter if we knew just where to direct. If we answered 
all such questions én the paper, it would contain little 
else ; and if we answered all by letter, we could do little 
else. Better save your time, paper, and postage, than to 
write anything whatever without giving your true name 
and address. These are not vublished when the writer 
desires them withheld. 
VALUABLE BOOK—FREE !—The 
Publishers of this Journal issue, every year, two Volumes, 
prepared with great labor and care, containing a large 
amount of valuable information, finely illustrated, in 
neat illuminated covers. These volumes should be in 
every household. They also contain very complete Al- 
manacs, with calendar of work to be done each month, on 
“the Farm, in the Garden, etc. One is the ** Agricul- 
tural Annual,’ and the other the ** Horticul- 
tural Annual,—entirely distinct in matter, illus- 
trations, ete. Each volume contains 152 12mo pages. 
They are of permanent valuc, and every one should have 
each year’s issue. There are now Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
(for 1867, 1868, 1869, and 1870,) of each work......To 
make these more widely known, and as a premium, also, 
the Publishers offer to send any onc of these eight vol- 
umes, post-paid, to any person who will, during May or 
June, forward a subscriber for the current volurme of the 
American Agriculturist (that is, for 1870), at the regular 
subscription price of $1.50. One copy of any volume of 
Annuals desired, will be presented for each subscriber 

sent between May ist and June 30. (Such names 
‘wilt not, of course, be counted in lists for the“general 
_ premiums described, on page 165.) 

5 SP in ~ 


| Out-of-door Whitewash.—Chas. Sticr- 


Washington, D. C., asks us “to publish in the 
of the American Agriculturist a recipe for a 


not be washed off by afew rain showers.’’—Here it is. 
Take good quick-lime, in lumps, slake it with hot water, 
and while slaking add, to what will make a pailful, a 
pound of tallow, or any grease free from dirt. It may be 
rancid, smoked, or otherwise unfit for kitchen use. As 
soon as the violent slaking is over, stir thoroughly. All 
the water should be added before the slaking ceases, and 
the mixture should be very complete. This forms in the 
whitewash an insoluble lime soap, which, if the white- 
wash is diluted with cold water, often separates in mi- 
nute clots. If the mixture be well made, it will be very 
smooth, and is little affected by rains. 





Harris on the Pig.—A slight delay oc- 
curred in the issuing of this work, owing to the inability 
of the author to furnish the final pages, on account of 
illness. The work is now ready, and will commend it- 
self to all who take an interest in the improvement of 
swine, as well as in breeding and rearing them in the 
best and most profitable manner. The advertised table 
of contents will show how full of information it is. 

Every Saturday.—Fields, Osgood & Co. 
have made a hit with this journal in its newform. It 
gives the best foreign engravings, and excellent selec- 
tions from English magazines, at a very popular price. 
Admirers of Dickens—and that includes almost every- 
body—will be glad to know that he has begun a new 
story, which is published in Every Saturday from the 
author’s advanced sheets. 

Mark 'Twain has been engaged to edit an 
agricultural department in the Galaxy Magazine. Mark 
is a humorist by profession, but we doubt if he will suc- 
ceed in doing anything as funny as the reports of what 
is done at the Farmers’ Club in earnest. 

Whe Handy-Book of Husbandry, 
is the title of a work by Col. George E. Waring, Jr., 
which E. B. Treat & Co. announce as in preparation, and 
of which they send us specimen sheets. In accordance 
with our custom, we defer any extended comments until 
the complete work is received. 

HMaying and Marvesting Machines. 
Mowers and Reapers, Tedders, and Horse-rakes, of the 
best kinds, must be ordered early, in order to be reasona- 
bly sure of getting much use out of them this year. 
Thousands of farmers are disappointed every year, and 
some, strange to gay, year after year, because they want 
the best, and order too late. 





Pleasant Valley Grape Growers’ 
Association.—At a recent election, C. D. Champlin 
was chosen President, and H. Gardener, Secretary of this 
Association. The 11th Annual Fair will be held at Ham- 
mondsport, Steuben Co., N. Y., Sept. 25th, 26th and 27th. 





Cement for a Manure Pit.--H. F. 
Goodbau, Erie Co.. Pa., asks—‘‘ Will water-lime answer 
for laying the wall of a manure pit?” and adds, “I want 
to make a cheap, durable cement, that will not spoil by 
freezing.’’ — Hydraulic lime occurs in market in two 
principal forms—‘t Water-lime” and ‘‘Cement.”’ The 
cement is ground, and is the superior article. The water- 
lime, however, is of fair quality, answers for all coarse 
purposes, and would, we think, make an excellent mortar 
for such a wall, and for the grouting and cementing of 
the bottom. If, on trial, the sample is found to make a 
close, firm mortar, none other need be used, even for the 
top, which will be exposed to freezing. This portion 
might be laid incement. Walls laid early in the séason 
will not be injured by frost if the surfaces be smooth. 





Pear Duchesse de Bordeaux.—We 
have before spoken of the excellence of this winter 
pear. Messrs. Smith, Clark & Powell, of Syracuse, N. 
Y., sefid us a colored plate, which is a"very good repre- 
sentation of this large and fine variety. 





Plow Deep, but not too deep at one time. 
F. B. Minch is right. He writes: ‘I sometimes feel 
like writing after reading the New York Farmers’ Club 
reports about shallow culture. I haye a little over 100 
acres under cultivation, and my motto is, ‘ Plow deep, 
and manure as you go.’ It does best for me. I think 
that the teaching of the shallow eulture theory is pro- 
ductive of much error in the community.” 





Death of Seth Boyden.—Mr. Seth 
Boyden died on March 3ist, at the advanced age of 82, in 
the City of Newark. Mr. B. was the pioneer in many of 
those branches of business to which Newark owes a large 
share of its prosperity; and by his inventions, contrib- 
uted much to the wealth of others, though he acquired 
little himself. It is on account of his labors in horticul- 
ture that we notice his demise. He was particularly suc- 





whitewash for fences and out-buiidings, that will 
tl 





cessful in raising seedling strawberries, several of waa 
maintain a rank among the valuable varieties, The 
Agriculturist, Green Prolific, and Boyden’s No, 39 are 
among Mr. Boyden’s contributions to our list of varieties 





Croquet.—B. Brown. This game is not 
patented. A particular style may be. 





A Suggestion to Farmers’ Clubs 
—‘D. R.,” Beverly, Mass., suggests that Farmers’ Clubs 
make their President a member of their State Agricul. 
tural Society. This would connect the State with the 
local organizations, and be a proper acknowledgment of 
services which are not often requited. 





Cement for a Cellar Bottom.—wWe 
are asked what kind of cement should be used for a ce}. 
Jar floor, and how much surface will be covered by one 
barrel....There are several good kinds of water cement. 
In the vicinity of New York, builders give preference to 
the ‘‘ Rosedale.”’ If the cellar bottom is firm and level, 
especially if it be stony or gravelly, the cement need not 
be more than an inch or an inch and a half thick, if 
mixed with sharp sand or screened gravel; a barre] 
will cover about one hundred square feet—what the 
builders call a “square.” If the ground is soft, and a 
grouting of broken stones is necessary, it takes more, 
In this case, the floor should be covered with stones of 
the size-of an egg, to the depth of three inches, at least, 
well pounded down toa level surface. The mortar ig 
spread upon this, and worked down into the grouting, 
and when set, but still moist, the top coat is applied. 

Sluags.—B. Thornton, Tioga Co., Pa. The 
specimens are common garden slugs. Ducks will de. 
stroy them in large numbers. Lime-water, or dusting 
with dry lime, may be used. Another plan is to lay 
cabbage or lettuce leaves on the ground; early in the 
morning the slugs will be found gathered under them, 





Osiers.—“ Subscriber.”” Osiers are cut when 
vegetation is at rest. Machines have been invented for 
peeling them, which the makers should advertise. For 
home use upon the farm, there is no necessity for peeling, 

Sundry Humbugs.—We have quite an 
assortment of circulars, etc., puffing ‘‘ electrical appara- 
tus,” and various ‘‘clectrical’’ appliances for curing all 
sorts of diseases, There are a few cases where galvanic 
electricity, properly applied, may be useful, and these 
are understood and used by all skillful, well educated, 
regular physicians. But nine-tenths of all the mass of 
printed stuff—if not ten-tenths,—are sheer humbugs, only 
useful to work upon the hopes and fears of the people, 
and get their money. Give all these special electrical 
doctors a wide berth, and save your money......Beware 
of all associationg, professing to cure ‘ private diseases,” 
‘“‘errorsof youth,” etc. They are invariably catch-pen- 
nies, or catch-dollars, each run by oue scheming man, 
who does a pretty safe business, because his fleeced 
victims are not likely to expose him, We have had many 
cases reported to us, where these fellows have drained 
the last hard-earned or borrowed dollar they could get from 
their victims, and left them in the end worse off, after 
having their hopes excited temporarily by the use of 
stimulants. These operators are chiefly skillful in writ- 
ing plausible letters, when they can get hold of victims 
asking, or desiring aid. Let those afflicted apply to 
some known and reliable physician...... The spurious 
money operators are as thick as ‘toads after a shower.” 
In addition to the many before referred to, we have before 
us the circulars of J. W. Smith & Co., Wm. Andrews, C, 
L. Wilson, C.J. Crandell, Daily & Co. (multitudinous, and 
ingenious), Armstrong & Co. (Daily & Co. we suppose); 
W. M. Martine, an ‘‘ attorney,” who sends printed cireu- 
lars—but the record is long enough. Most of these so-called 
firms send the same circulars,names, newepaper slips,etc., 
and the variety of names assumed is only to mislead the 
Post-office authorities—a new name being taken as soon 
as the old ones become known, and their letters are 
stopped. They now,.as a blind, generally put their 
names and address on a separate card, or write them in a 
different hand on the back of their documents...... As 
we expected, Messrs. McKillop, Sprague & Co., pro- 
nounce the ‘‘Grand Presentation Enterprise ” of H. P. 
Jones, noticed by us last month, ‘an entire fraud.”......— 
The ‘‘Metropolitan Jeweler’s Association,’ of New 
York, is a humbug, and the statement abott crown 
watches sent here isan entire falsehood...... No sane man 
will trust a $5 bill to the ‘Eureka Gift Company,” of 
Saratoga Springs. Better hold up a hat, and wait untila 
**$40,000 hotel *’ drops into it from the.moon...... Tosev- 
eral inquirers. Music Boxes, playing four or five tunes, 
and costing $12 to $15 cach, are sold by some regular 
dealers. Those advertised by circulars, at $1 to $3 
each, are usually swindles. If anything is returned for 
the money, it isa little hand or reed instrument, to be 
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blown by the month, and worth 5 to 25 cents each, on 
which you can play as many tunes as you know how to. 
Beware of Lands at 40 cents per acre, the proprie- 
tor of which is ashamed of his own name, and dodges 
behind a P.O. Box. The “C. O. D. Deeds” will be 
good for land in the moon, but not on this planet...... 
We hope every person will treat Michelin & Co. as did 
the P. M. at a Maryland office, viz., insist on’ having the 
watches in hand and examined, before advancing $2 or 
$i as an “assurance of sincerity.” Haven't ‘‘ Michelin 
& Co.,” under their (Aés) various aliases, got “* assurance 
money” enough to quit ‘‘business ?”’.... Oroide Watches. 
{There is a composition of metals, cheaply made, much 
resembling gold in appearance, and retaining its color 
well, and we have seen some very fair watch cases made 
of it. But we have also seen so much humbug in the 
game line, that we can but caution our readers in respect 
to sending money to unknown parties for anything of 
the kind. It is nonsense to assert that an oroide-case 
watch can be furnished for $15 or $20, equal in neatness, 
style, and ¢éme, to a gold watch costing $150 or $200. The 
case is comparatively a small proportion of the cost of a 
$200 gold watch—the ‘“‘ works” are the important part. 
If one wishes an oroide watch, or, indeed, any other 
kind, the only safe way to get it is to have it procured by 
a dealer of your acquaintance, or send to a well-known, 
reliable firm having a reputation to sustain, and desiring 
to sustain it. There are ten bogus concerns advertising 
watches of various kinds, especially by circulars, to one 
reliable one...... If you come to New York look out for 
those sleekly-dressed, extra-polite villains, who are to be 
met with at any time on Broadway and some other streets, 
and who will offer you their card with thg invitation to 
“drop into their place just to look at some fine oroide 
watches, jewelry, plated-ware, etc.” 
The ‘envelope game” is their great 
hobby just now, and they will skin . 
a tnan of his last dollar if they once 23 
get him into their den. Remember -- ; 
the story of the ‘‘ spider and the fly,” \\._ 
and don’t ‘go and dolikewise.”.. .. “== 
A lady is informed that we cannot 
undertake to collect prizes drawn in 
lotteries—not if we get the whole 
$10,000 as commission. She had bet- 
ter set her lawyers to look after those 
Kentucky lotteries that won’t hand 
over the money due her. It must have 
been a mistake on their part, or they 
would never have let a ticket drawing 
go large an amount go out of their 
own hands. Ad lotteries are swindles. 
......A subscriber asks about “ B. F. Williams, Importer 
of Watches, etc., 303 Broadway.” We find no such name 
as ‘Watch Importer” in the City Business Directory, 
and no such sign at the door or stairway of 303 Broad- 
way.—The same of ‘A. W. Beecher, 678 Broadway.” 
aeenas Recipes for vinegar, homey, cheap oils, etc. Any 
person sending $5, or any other sum, for one of these re- 
cipes, is likely to lose his money, and time, no matter 
who advertises them by circular. We have too many of 
these circulars from various parties, to describe them in 
detail—nearly all are humbugs!...... Either a sore-head,or 
a very green man sends, or getsa letter sent, to us all the 
way from Kansas, asking where he can get some genuine 
counterfeit money. Others have tried similar tricks. We 
hope they feel better—to the amount of 8 cents postage 
and costof paper and envelopes. We get 4 to6 centsa 
pound for snch documents, when not needed for after- 
reference..... Still more ‘* Receivers” for Riverside En- 
terprise. Elmore & Co., 694 Broadway, claims to be one. 
He figures close—wants $3 for taxes, 15 cents for paper 
and postage—a humbug, just as is every other so-called 
“receiver,” or agent, of Riverside, or any other gift en- 
terprise. Wm. Badean, 676 Broadway is just like Elmore, 
and uses the same letter-head, except the name. R. Smith 
& Co., No. 2 Amity St., is in the same business, only he 
asks but $1.50 commission, as 54 per cent on a $26 watch, 
Mr. Gaylor will need to follow these fellows sharply. 
They change names every week or two, apparently. 
Waynes “Recipe” sellers by the score in various towns, 
from Maine to Texas, are filching pcople’s money. Sam- 
bo, in cholera times, said, ‘* the bes’ way was to eat nos- 
sin at all, and den you no expose yourseff,” and that is 
what we advise in regard to all these recipe sellers...... 
“Dollar watches,” or ‘time indicators,”’ are not worth 
buying—not by any means—even if the Tribune does ad- 
vertise them...... To a lot of inquirers: The doctors you 
ask about, East and West, are humbugs, and so is every 
doctor who advertises sure cures for all diseases. We 
know this is so, and have said it a great many times. If 
you don’t believe us, why keep on asking us to repeat it? 
In a villainous business is he who advertises him- 
selfas Dr. Seeley, Albany, N. Y. The P. M. should stop 
his letters, and we have some of his documents which 
the District Attorney of that County should attend to...... 
Several more cheap sewing-machine circulars from sundry 











quarters, One offers a fine dress with three $5 machines. 
He hails from the “ humbug roost.” Let them all alone, 
or you will surely regret your money gone = ape Those 
$2 pistols or revolvers advertised in Michigan, Chicago, 
and elsewhere, are a swindle—the money goes, but no 
shooting-iron, or anything else, comes...... J. S. Colgate, 
of the ‘Eureka Photograph Co.,” 1 New Chambers St., 
New York, has been arrested by Mr. Gaylor for sending 
vile obscenities through the mails, and is now in jail 
awaiting the penalty of his disgusting offense. 





Orchard Queries.—A number of these 
must be answered inalump. A young orchard should 
be kept clear of weeds ; and this is best done by cultiva- 
ting hoed crops, such as potatoes, melons, and root crops 
generally, all to be well manured. When the orchard is 
in bearing, it is best not to cultivate it. Nor is it best to 
seed it down to carry off each year a heavy crop of hay 
and expect acrop of fruit besides. Seed the ground to 
clover and allow the pigs to pasture on it. 





Gladden’s Vick Killer.—Our friend, 
Theodore Gladden, of Florence, Mass., has improvised 
a simple apparatus, which proves very effectual in killing 
the pests that, in spring, especially, so torment the sheep. 
He took a Pratt’s Astral Oil can, (which, by the way, isa 
very good thing to have, especially if it is filled with the 
non-explosive oil), cut a large hole in the top, and fitted 
acover tightly. On one side of the can, near the top, a 
hole five inches in diameter is cut, and a common tunnel 
soldered on over the hole. On the opposite side, near 
the center, a half-inch hole is cut, in which a tin tube, 
four inches long, is inserted, and soldered in with a rim, 
to hold it firmly. On the same side, in one of the lower 








GLADDEN’S TICK KILLER. 


corners, a small hole is cut for ventilation, and fitted with 
astopper. <A few ashes are put in the can, and then an 
iron dish, or pan, with live coals and some tobacco leaves 
on top. When the can is well filled with smoke, bring 
the nose of the tunnel just to the outer ends of the wool, 
which should be held apart a little, on the sheep,—if too 
close to the skin, it might be burned; apply a bellows 
to the tube on the opposite side, and blow away. <A few 
puffs ina place are spfficient; close the wool, and repeat 
in another place, going carefully over the whole body. 
When the eperation is done, nearly or quite every tick 
will be dead, and the sheep, if they could, would give 
you thousands of thanks. 


Books Acknowledged. 

The Civil War in America, by J. W. Draper, M. D. 
Vol. 8. Harper and Brothers: $3.50 per volume. 

Self Help, with Illustrations of Character, Conduct, 
and Perseverance, by Samuel Smiles. Harper & Bros. 

The Bazaar Book of Decorum. The care of the Person, 
Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials. Harper & Bros. 

A German Course, by Geo. F. Comfort, A. M. Harper 
& Brothers: $2. ~ 

Henry Cortland, or What a Farmer Can Do. By A. J. 


Clipe. J. B. Lippincott & Co.: Philadelphia. 


Tom Brown's School Days at Rugby, by an’ Old Boy. 
Harper & Brothers: Paper, 50 cents. This is a capital 
book fer boys, by Thomas Hughes, M. P., and we are 
glad to see a cheap edition of it. 

The French Echo, or Dialogues to Teach French Con- 
versation, by Jas.H. Norman. A.S. Barnes & Cv.: $1.25. 
Pamphlets Acknowledged. 

Insects of Missouri. The Second Annual Report of C. 
V. Riley, State Entomologist. 

Small Fruit Instructor, by A. M. Purdy, Palmyra, N. Y. 

Prospect Park, Brooklyn. Tenth Annual Report of the 
Commissioners, finely illustrated by photographs. 





Best Fowls for Eggs and for the 
Table.—Alvin Adkins, Washington Co., Ohio. The 
French breeds of fowls are the only large, quick growing 
good table fowls which do not incline to sit. Their eggs 
are large and numerous. The Creveccenr, Houdan, and 
La Fléche have been bred for several years in this coun- 


| try, and all are highly commended. 





They are not yet 
plenty enough to be “cheap,” good trios readily selling 
for $30 in the spring. Leghorns are excellent layers, 
are hardy, never sit, but though good to eat, are not 
usually classed as ‘ table fowls.” 





‘‘Eartheclosets and Earth Sef. 
age.?°—This is the title of a new pamphlet, by Col. 
Waring, on this very important subject. The whole 
community is rapidly waking up to the realization that 
the dry earth system is a success; that it has a wider ap- 
plication and scope than at first could have been antici- - 
pated, and that it is to work great changes in some of * 
our domestic arrangements. Our readers know that we 
have long been advocates of earth-closets, and the quick 
aholition of the distressing privy, which, outside of the 
reach of city water-pipes, is universally regarded ag a 
necessary nuisance. The book just issued is one fu!! of 
instruction. Drawings are given of all sorts of com- 
modes and fixed closets. Systems for the disposal of 
chamber and kitchen slop water are detailed, and the 
superiority of the dry earth system, even in cities and 
towns where water-works exist, is discussed and de- 
monstrated. The pamphlet contains 104 pages, 8vo. It 
is published by Orange Judd & Co. Price 50 cents. 

Stable Mamure.—J. R. Williams asks: 
‘Which is worth the most—Horse manure at $1.50 per 
load, or bone-dust at New York prices ?”—The former 
would be the cheapest at twice, if not at thrice, the price. 





How Oils ** Explode.°?—A. 8. Canfield, 
(no State), writes, that he uses a benzine mixture for 
burning, and says that it cannot be exploded. ‘‘ We have 
burned it in pipes, in bottles, in hollow potatoes and have 
thrown it on the stove.”—The expression that an oélis 
explosive conveys a wrong idea. No oil will explode by 
either of the means above mentioned. An oil may even 
extinguish a burning match when thrust into it, and yet 
be highly dangerous to use asa burning fluid. It is the 
vapor of these oils mixed with air that is dangerous, as 
far as explosion is concerned. Where a partly filled lamp 
has the portion above the oil filled with a mixture of va- 
por and air, it may explode. When a lamp is filled while 
lighted, the mixture of air and vapor in the can or filler, 
explodes upon coming in contact with the flame; the 
oil itself does not really explode, though it does serious 
injury when scattered by the explosion. When Mr. Can- 
field says, his oil will net explode by heating it or burn- 
ing it, as above stated, we can believe it—but these are 
not the conditions under which such oils are dangerous. 
We repeat that it is positively unsafe to use oils that form 
an inflammable vapor at a temperature Jower than 110 
degrees. It is against the laws of the country to sell 
them, and it is contrary to the teachings of science and 
the lamentable teachings of experience to use them. 

Cyclopzedia of Biblical Theologic« 
al and Ecclesiastical Literature.—Prepared 
by the Rev. John M’Clintock, DD. and James Strong, 
DD., vol. IIl., E. F. G.,N. Y.; Harper & Bros. This im- 
portant work has now reached its third volume and will 
becompleted in three or four more; the death of the 
Rev. Dr. M’Clintock will not occasion delay in the appear- 
ance of the work, as the matter was prepared for the whole 
before the first volume was put in type. We have had 
occasion to know something of the thoroughness of the 
labors of the authors, and have no doubt that it is, as 
its publishers claim—superior to every former work of 
the kind ever issued in Europe and America, 


Flowering of the California 
Pitcher Plant.—The specimen of the Darlingtonia 
referred to in March, p. 101, has since bloomed. This 
is the first time, so far as we have heard, that this in- 
teresting piant has flowered in cultivation. 


“Tree Seeds.—G. P. R.,” Painesville, O. 
A note on the Larch on p. 21, (Jan.) gives the precautions 
to be obsérved in sowing the evergreen seeds you men- 
tioned. The Honey-Locust seed it is generally best to 
scald, though it will often grow without this preparation. 





Naphtha for Bark Louse.—A tree in- 
fested with the Oyster-shell Bark-louse, is such a hope- 
Jess case,that we have publishe | some desperate remedies. 
Ethan Adams, Brecksville, Ohio, had trees thickly cover- 
ed with bark louse and painted them from ‘ stem to stern’” 
with naphtha.” ‘No harm came of it, but the lice were 
almost exterminated. The proper time to apply it is, I 
think, just before the buds start.” Please understand, 
that we give this and other. remedies for the tronbie, 
as they are sent to us, without commending them. Those 
whe wish to experiment, shonld do so cautionsly. Wo 
shall be glad to learn if naphtha or any other application, 
will kill the lice and not injure the tree. Fortunately we 
have no infested trees on which to make the experiment. 
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Housekeeping Conveniences—Plumbing. 


Our previous articles on convenient houses, have called 
out many inquiries, especially concerning Tanks, Boilers, 
Statiouzry Wash-trays (often called Stationary Wash- 
tugs), Water-Backs, etc. Many persons living remote 
from cities are desirous of knowing how they are arranged. 

Fig. 1 gives a general view of a 214-story house with 
the main apparatus in the first story. This is more fre- 
quently placed in the basement, in which case we can 
imagine the pipes carried up into another story. The 
tank, ¢, is filled from the roof, or by the pump. The cold 
water pipe, ¢, conveys the cold water down to near the 
bottom of the water-tight copper boiler, b, and forces the 
hot water out through the pipe A, entering a little way 
into the top, by which it is carried up to the sink s, in the 
neXt story, to the stopcocks in the wash-trays, a, a, @, 
and anywhere else throughout the house, to any point 
not higher than the tank. The force pump drives the 
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cold water into the trays, if the stopcocks be open; also, 
on closing these, it is forced into the boiler, and up into 
the tank when desired. The pressure from the tank 
keeps this cold water pipe always full for supplying wash- 
stands (8), bath-tubs, water-closets, etc. The waste-pipe, 
aw, carries away filthy water from the trays, from the 
wash-stands, #, etc...... Fig. 2 shows the lower part of 
the apparatus in a plainer form. The boiler, 0, is of 
strong copper, riveted—its strength proportioned to the 
pressure. Fora tank in 2d or 3d story we use what is 
called “Croton Pressure” strength. From near the bot- 
tom of the tank a pipe runs through the chimney back, 
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not shown here, to a water-back, w b, in the range, 7, from 
which another pipe, /, runs back to the boiler at a higher 
point. This water-back is a strong iron box, say 10 to 14 
inches long, 6 to 10 inches high, and about 2 inches thick ; 
and it takes the place of the rear fire brick in the fire 
chamber of the range or cook-stove, so that it is always 
in direct contact with the fire, and being always full of 
water does not burn out. With the smallest amount of 
fire the water is warmed, rises through /, while cold water 
flows in through ¢c. In this way the boiler is always kept 
hot as long as there is any fire. The boiler holds from 
30 to 60 gallons, and the body of water will keep warm 
long after the fire goes out. One holding 35 to 45 gallons 
is sufficient for a medium house; 30 gallons will do for a 
small house. The hot-water of course always rises to 
the top, and is drawn off through the pipe h, as wanted. 
In good plumbing, a waste-pipe leaves the lowest point, 
with a stopcock, 0, usually closed, so as to draw off any 
sediment that may collect in the boiler should this occur, 
or the water get foul, or it be desirable to empty the 
whole apparatus. From the hot-water pipe, branches 
run to any points desired, as hs, toa sink in the kitchen; 
one or more upwards, with side branches to the cham- 
bers. This also extends up over the top of the tank (as 
in fig. 3), and answers as a safety-valve to the boiler. In 
brisk boiling a little hot-water will sometimes rise over 
into the tank, and keepit from freezing. Another branch 


uns along the wall with a stopcock opening into each of 

















Fig. 3. 
the wash-trays, 7, 7,7. ‘The pump draws the water through 
the supply pipe s, from the cistern, reservoir, or well, and 
forces it up into the tank, or out at any point where a 


stopcock is opened; in the right branch acold water 
stopcock opens into each of the trays. A valve 2, in the 
horizontal pipe above the pump, prevents drawing water 
from the tank into the trays. It will be seen that by this 
arrangement, two pipes answer to carry hot and cold wa- 
ter up or down. The waste-pipes, ww, w, w, collect and 
carry the water out through the wall intoa drain. The 
bend in this, near the first tray, is called a stench-trap— 
the bend always keeping full of water so that no odors 
can pass back from thedrain. These traps should always 
be provided with a broad screw in the lowest point of the 
bend, for removing any sand or other obstruction that 
may chance to settle there.—The wash-trays are made of 
strong clear pine plank, 1% or 134 inches in thickness, let 
into each other at the joints, and these well smeared with 
white-lead ground in oil, before putting the pieces to- 
gether. The case is divided into two or three compart- 
ments as desired, The back and end pieces are perpen- 
dicular and the front pieces inclined in at the bottom, so 
that while the tub is 19 or 20 inches wide at the top, in- 
side measurement, it is only 13 to 14 inches wide at the 
bottom. Perpendicular depth inside,14 inches. The top 
front edge should stand about 33 inches above the floor. 
The length of the trays may be about 2 feet each. The 
bottom board is a little inclined to the left, and in the 
lowest rear corner of each tray is a waste-pipe, p, with 
metallic plug attached to a chain from near the top, so 
that it can be opened readily. Two trays are convenient 
for different kinds of suds or clothes, and a third still 
more so, for rinsing. A wringer can stand upon the right 
end, or be changed to the division boards. The covers, 
if neatly fitted, form a good iréning table when shut 
down. It will be readily seen how great a convenience 
are these ‘“‘ stationary trays,” and how much tugging and 
lifting they save. Turning a stopcock lets in hot-water 
as desired. Cold water is pumped directly in, or may be 
drawn from the tank if the supply be great enough, by 
omitting the valve v; and by lifting the plug, the wash 
water runs away. We can hardly wonder that when 
servants are asked to go to a house, the first question 
usually is ‘Have you stationary wash-tubs ?” 
which boiler, etc., with hot-water for 
dishes and other purposes always 
ready for use. This apparatus is sup- 
posed to be in a separate wash-room 
or laundry. The jv hole may be in the 
Kitchen. The pump may stand at the 
edge of the sink with a cold water 
_ spout and cock near the air-chamber, a. 

7 This air-chamber is not necessary, but 
is desirable as a protection to the pipe 
and pump, and it makes the pump- 
ing easier, and gives a steady stream 
of water.—All pipes should be kept 
from the walls, at least by a board, and 
should: be run np by the side of a chimney, or through a 
closet, and not against the outer,wall. It is better also, 
when practicable, to have the tank, etc., on the warmest 
side of the building. Lead pipes, where passing through 
wood-work should fit closely, or be surrounded with ce- 
ment and broken glass, otherwise rats in attempting to 
enlarge a passage will sometimes cut through the lead 
pipe. For size and weight of lead pipe, for apparatu8 of 
moderate size, see ‘‘ Plumbing specifications,’’ on page 
89 (March No). *For the great utility and profit of such 
an arrangement, see page 88. Size, arrangement, etc., 
may be varied to suit taste, means, location of rooms, etc. 
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Fiz. 3 represegts the Tank in some upper room, with 
its top a little below the eaves-trough, from which an in- 
let pipe is shown. The dark spot, just below it, indicates 
the over-flow pipe running down to the cistern, The 
hot and cold water-pipes are shown coming up from be. 
low. The short pipe (with stopcock for shutting off the 
water if ever desired for repairs or otherwise,) lets the 
water down or up. The extended curved part above; dis. 
charges water pumped up, and also answersas a “spring” 
in the pipe.—The tank is made with 114-inch matched 
plank, built inside a scantling or wall-strip frame, and 
is lined with sheet lead, well soldered. Two of the 
“‘plumber’s tacks ”’ are indicated on one side—that ig , the 
lead is let into the wood at , es 
these points, the indenture 
being covered with solder 
to protect any weakness 
from the beating in of the |}! 
lead. These ‘tacks’ pre- 1] 
vent the lead from sagging 
down at the sides, as it will }f 
usually do, after long ex-.|f 
posure to alternate heat and {iff 
cold. In building, stronger 
studding, and closer joists 
should be carried up unde 
the tank to support the : 
great weight of water. With B= 
this provision, it is better 
to make the tank large, 
and thus save pumping in dry weather. The cost is but 
alittle greater for one of double size. Each enbic foot 
of contents holds nearly 7% gallons, or about 4 feet to 
the barrel; 46 feet, 314 feet deep, will hold about 650 
gallons, or 21 barrels. Ina house not constructed for the 
purpose, we made an aperture through the side from the 
attic floor out over the L, which was half a story lower, 
and set the middle of a large tank over the heavy beam, 
supporting the outer end upon the L, roof, and covered 
the outside portion over the roof with double boards, 
having 4 inches of shavings between, and surrounded the 
il ii i) iM nn mae whole with a tin roof extend. 
ing from the side of the main 
i i | 


















house over on to the roof of 
the L, This arrangement 
has worked well for several 
years.—It is on the south 
side, and has never frozen 
at all. It holds 60 barrels, 
The tank should always be 
closely covered, and have a 
trap-door in the cover to look 
into the tank. The water 
comes in from the upper roof 
= only, and when full the sur- 
—— plus runs through a spont 

on to the , roof and thence 
to thé cistern. The tank iscleaned of any sediment once 
a year or so. Pipes with bianches extend from this to the 
boiler, to the bath-room, water-closet, wash-sinks, ete. 
A stopcock in the pipe where it leaves the bottom of 
the tank, is desirable, both to cut off the water from de- 
scending if leakage occur below, and also when cleaning 
out orwashing the tank itself. A metallic strainer is 
put over the head of the discharge pipe, to stop any 
leaves or other material entering from the tank, to clog it, 


Fig. 4 shows the “Butler’s Sink,” described last 
month, page 128, with the front door and casing below 
partly renfoved to show the waste-pipe, w, from which 
a branch extends to the strainer placed at the upper edge 
of the oval sink, to prevent its overflowing, if the stop- 
cocks should by chance be left open. Acchain plug in 
the bottom opens directly into the waste-pipe, 2. 

Fig..5 shows sink, etc., S—hew, in room J, fig. 4, 
page 88 (March number), with hot and cold water, and 
waste-pipes. The two supply pipes are seen in theeor- 
ner. This is, of course, all cased in neatly, with door in 
front. The stopcocks are set high enough above the 
sink to admit a pail under them. 

Fig. 6 shows the bath-tub and water-closet deScribed 
last month, with the casing removed from fhe Jatter, in 
front, to show the internal arrangement... .. p is the 
earthen-ware basin, having a metal basin 
under it, which is turned down by raising 
the handle, and this movement also lets 
cold water into the rim of the porcelain, 
nearly horizontally, so as to wash it, The 
large 4-inch waste-pipe below has a stench- 
trap. The walnut cover, a, and ‘seat, b, are 
both on hinges, so that by opening both, 
the wide porcelain bowl answers for re- 
ceiving slops, and as a urinal, The hot 
and cold water pipes are seen in the corner, 
andthe supply stopcocks at 4 andc; the 
bell-pull at z ; the bathing-tub at ¢, neatly 
casedin with panels, The French pattern 
bathing-tub is now generally preferred— 
about 21 inches deep, 23 inches wide, and 





Fig. 5. 
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4 to 4% fect long at the top.—Bel! hanging, ventilators, 
dumb-waiters, cornices, brackets, etc., etc., are neces- 
sarily deferred to next number for want of space here. 
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Steaming Feed for Cattle.—Wm. H. 
Dungan, Ind., asks: ‘* Can you inform me of a good plan 
to steam corn-meal, etc., for cattle and pigs ?” Buy a sec- 
ond-hand boiler of 3 or 4 barrels capacity—tubular boilers 
are best if strong—have it tested to. know what pressure 
of steam is safe; have it properly set and the valve loaded, 
then fire up, and carry the steam into the bottom of any 
deep closed chest, hogshead, or tight box. An india-rub- 
ber pipe makes the best connection, and a picce of “‘gal- 
vanized ” iron gas pipe may be used to carry the steam 
down into the feed in the box.-—-The same arrangement 
serves to boil potatoes, meal, etc., for pigs in a cauldron 
or tub with water. 

Cheese Factories-How Far South? 
J. M. Brooks of Waterford, Miss.. wants to know if a 
cheese factory will do well in his latitude and to be put 
in correspondence with a man torun one. We would be 
glad to see the South producing its own cheese, and will 
thank any who will inform us of the sucéess or failure 
of cheese factories south of ‘* Mason and Dixon's line.” 


Ashes on Wet Land.—F. E. Fagan—no 
manure does much good onreally wetland. You can 
afford to pay 15c. for ashes, to top-dress grass land, and 
the middle of May will probably not be too late to apply 
them. They will benefit the succeeding crops for years, 
2% bushels is a fair dressing, and 75 will do no harm. 

Peas and Oats—“ Constant Reader” asks : 
“Do they mature at the same time, or would the crops be 
adapted for soiling only ?”--They mature about the same 
time and may be thrashed.—“‘If used for soiling, would the 
crop (green) be as heavy as corn or clover ?’’—Heavier 
than clover; not so heavy as corn. ‘* Would barley do as 
well with the peas as oats, and would it answer to secd 
the ficld to clover at the same time?” Barley docs not 
make straw enough—Clover seeding would probably do 
well. ‘Is there any crop which will give more pork to 
the acre than good corn ?”’—No grain crop and no green 
crop—possibly some root crop. 

Keeping Cabbages.—sS. J. Sweet, (who 
gives no county or State), enquires if it is necessary to 
cover cabbages when stored in the ground for winteruse, 
with straw or other litter. If he lives where the thermom- 
eter falls 10° or 15° below zero, when the ground is not 
covered by snow, it would be necessary to cover with three 
or four inches of leaves or straw; for although cabbages 
will stand a certain amount of freezing, there is a point be- 
yond which they will be injured. It is likely that his 
failure may be from some other cause, such as storing them 
too early in the season, or putting them in too hot a place. 

Sour Milk for Cows.—W. White, West 
Stephentown, N. Y. Cows may be casily accustomed to 
“ swill,’ sour milk, whey, buttermilk, etc., especially if 
mingled with bran or other ground feed. Ifsuch high- 
flavored things as onions, decaying vegetables, fish, etc., 
are kept out, no harm will be done, and it will forma 
nutritious and very valuable article of food. It will have 
no tendency to dry up cows. 

Hiow to Sow and Raise Corn Fod.- 
der.—We have recently learned of a method for raising 
corn fodder, practiced by a successful dairyman in Rock- 
land Co., N. Y., which strikes us as so thoroughly prac- 
tical that without testing it, we give it to the readers of 
the American Agriculturist. The farmer seiects good land 
which has been a year or more under cultivation, plows 
and harrows it, marks it out in drills three feet apart. 
In the drills he drops his corn 14 to 16 kernels to the foot. 
He uses white Southern for seed—then he spreads cow- 
dung from his stables (his cows are not bedded and the 
manure is pure cow dung) upon the corn in the drills, us- 

ing about $ full loads to the acre. This is then covered 
out of sight by crossing the furrows with a Shares’ coul- 
ter harrow, which leaves the ground smooth. The corn 
comes up soon, gets ahead of the weeds, may be tilled 
with a cultivator twice and laid by. It grows 10 to 12 feet 
high, with the buts scarcely larger than one’s finger. 





Kiow to Get Good Grass ona 
Hill-side.—'' Novice,” who resides near a large city in 
Tennessee, where manure can be obtained at a mcre 
nominal price, asks: ‘‘ How can I get a good meadow 
and pasture on three acres of rather steep hill-side #’"— 
If the land needs plowing, spread on it fifty tons of well 
rottc . manure per acre, and plow it under as deep as the 
character of the soil will allow. Use the harrow freely, 
and destroy all weeds that spring up. If the soil can be 
got into good condition, the grass seed, with or without 
& grain crop, may be sown at once; but if the land is 





rough, or the soil hard and cloddy, it will be far better 
not to sow anything on it until next fall; and, in the 
meantime, work the land repeatedly, to kill weeds and 
to pulverize the soil. After the manure is partially de- 
cayed, plow the land again, perhaps a little deeper than 
before, then harrow it and destroy the weeds ; and if you 
want a meadow of the grandest kind, that will last for 
years, spread on some more manure, say twenty tons per 
acre, and plow it under in August; then harrow the soil 
smooth, and sow such grass seed as is suited to the 
climate. Ilere, we should sow a peck of timothy sced, 
4 quarts red clover, 1 quart white clover, and 2 quarts 
Kentucky blue grass per acre. If the land is now in 
grass, and it is not desired to break it up, the principal 
means of making a good meadow and pasture will con- 
sist in top-dressing with rotted manure, and the free use 
of the harrow. Give up the ideaof raising a large crop 
the first year. Spread twenty tons of well rotted manure 
per acre on the surface, and harrow it repeatedly; and 
when this first dressing of manure is washed into the 
soil, or mixed with it, put on another good dressing, and 
harrow again thoroughly. Then sow some white clover 
and grass seed, and you may reasonably expecta splendid 
meadow and pasture. We give this advice on the idea 
that the land, from its contiguity toa large city, is very 
valuable, and manure very cheap. In such circumstances, 
it is almost impossible to manure grass land too highly, 
provided it is not put on in such large quantities at one 
time as to smother the grass. 

Hioward Co., Maryland, Agricul- 
tural Association.—The farmers of Howard Co. 
have recently formed an association of which Anthony 
M. Johnson is President; D. Lawrence, Clarkesville, is 
Corresponding Secretary. It meets at Ellicott City. 

Crops in Hllinois.—N. J. Shephard, Leba- 
non, writes: The present prospect for wheat is very poor. 
Some farmers intend to plow some of it up as it is utter- 
ly worthless. Unless the spring is a very good one the 
wheat crop will be a total failure in this section of coun- 
try. All are very busy preparing for planting corn, of 
which there will be a very large amount planted this year. 
A good many have come to the conclusion that raising 
corn at 50 cents, pays better than raising wheat at 75 cts. 
or $1.00. Farm hands are receiving from $14 to $18 per 
month, including board. A majority of farmers have 
decided not to pay as much for harvest hands as they did 
last year, on account of the fall in the price of wheat. 





Carbolic Soap.—M. C. K.,” Freeport, 
Iowa, asks if it will injure the skin. That would depend 
upon its strength.—The soap made for washing and medi- 
cinal purposes would not. 





Saddle Galls in Hlorses.— E. P.,” 
of Canon City, Colorado, writes: ‘* Nearly all horses in 
this Territory have large ‘saddle marks’ on their backs, 
and those that have just come from under the saddle have 
large sores. In this country two horses are considered 
necessary for the riding of one herder, and as I have 
stated, their backs get invariably sore. What is the 
remedy ?”——When the horse comes in, loosen the girths, 
lift the saddle and replace it for half an hour; then wash 
off the back and lay a bag wrung out of cold water upon 
it, binding iton. After an hour or two, apply a lotion of 
1 drachm Tincture of Arnica, in 4 pint of water. A hard 
saddle is better than a padded one. The saddle may often 
be greased to advantage. Instead of Arnica, salt and 
water, whiskey, and vinegar and water may be used. 
Sometimes a sheepskin laid under the saddle is a great 
relief. Saddle the horse half an hour before mounting. 

Beet Saugar.—S. R. Collins, Cooper Co., 
Mo. There is not as yet any process by which sugar can 
be made from the beet as a domestic product. The fac- 
tories where large capital is employed, have hardly 
reached success. Those who by their inventions did so 
much to facilitate the production of sorghum syrup, 
should turn their attention to bect sugar. 





A 4eAcre Farm,.— Amateur”? wants to 
keep a horse and cow, and to raise vegetables for a small 
family on 4 acres of land now in grass.—Devote quarter 
of an acre to garden, quarter of an acre to small fruits and 
quarter of an acre to potatoes. Plow and manure all this 
deeply and well, manuring heavily. Putin oats and peas 
mixed, on another quarter acre, for green feed before corn 
is ready. On another sow carrots and parsnips, an 
cighth of an acre each, having the rows as long as pos- 
sible, using fine bone and fish manure compost or super- 
phosphate. Have another quarter acre well manured, plow- 
ed, cross plowed, and harrowed “all to pieces ” for man- 
gels or sugar bects. Heavily manure a full acre for a suc- 
cession of corn crops, and sow about one-sixth of an acre 
once a fortnight from about the first of May to the first of 
August. On part of this land a crop of buckwheat may 





be sowed and turned under for manure, or corn may be 





sowed or turned under for the same purpose. Peas 
might also be sown and taken off in time for the later 
sowings of corn, and would make excellent fodder, green 
ordry. The rest of the land might lie in grass the first 
year and be fed off by tethering the animals, or mowed 
for hay. Plow the land, which is left by the oats and 
peas, and put in Swede turnips with superphosphate in 
the drills; and as fastas corn is cut, plow and sow turnips 
up to the 10th of August. After that sow wheat, and mow 
it as often as it will give a goodswath. This is an out- 
line, which, if followed, will teach you what you can do. 
The important thing is manure enough. Feed oil-cake 
and bran for the sake of the manure. 





Spaying Animals, ete.—B. F. D.” 
asks: ‘‘ Is there a book that will give me information on 
the Spaying of Animals ?—I wish to apply it to sheep, 
goats, and cows.’?— There is an excellent work on 
“The Castration of Domestic Animals,” by Gourdon. 
Itis in French, and can be imported if desired. We 
know of no English work. 

Killing 2 Dog.—Ebcn Wight, Dedham, 
Mass., says: ‘‘Having an old and favorite dog that I 
wished to get rid of in the casiest possible way, and not 
liking to shoot him or witness the spasmodic effect of 
strychnine, I laid him on a blanket in a box and pouring 
in 4 ounces of chloroform, covered him with another 
blanket, closed the lid of the box, and all was over with 
him without the slightest struggle.” 


The Prize Butter Essay.—tThe prize 
offered by the proprietors of the Blanchard Churn, through 
the publishers of the American Agriculturist, in our Feb- 
ruary number resulted in our receiving 82 documents, 
many of which were not intended to compete for the prize, 
but were written to convey hints or descriptions of pro- 
cesses believed to be peculiar and valuable. The com- 
peting essays, were submitted to the committee named 
below, who award as follows :— 

Messrs. Editors; The essays upon butter making, sub- 
mitted to us, have been carefully read, re-read and com- 
pared, with reference to the offer which requires the essay 
to be ‘* thoroughly practical ia its whole character,” and 
to ‘include the management of the milk from the time 
it is drawn from the cow, the treatment of the milk and 
cream in the dairy, churning, working, salting, packing 
and marketing.*’ The competition was very close be- 
tween several of the essays which were of rare excellence; 
but we agree entirely in awarding the prize to Mrs. M. A. 
Deane of Farina, Fayette Co., I1l., whom we congratulate 
as having rendered important service to the butter mak- 
ers of the country. Very respectfully, Mantua C. WELD, 

VINCENT KENYON. 

The successful Essay will probably be published in 
these pages next month. 

Minnesota State Horticultural 
Society.—This association is sending circulars to fruit 
growers of the State, with a view to ascertain the hardi- 
ness of the leading varieties. Every fruit grower in Min- 
nesota should be a member of the Society, and can be 
such by sending $1, to Wyman Elliott, Treasurer, Min- 
neapolis, which will entitle him to a copy of the Report. 





Fruit for Northern lowa.—A. E. Rich, 
writes: ‘‘ Your special Iowa contributor gives a list of 
apples well suited to the Central and Southern part of 
Iowa; a better list for Northern Iowa would be, Sum- 
mer, Red Astrachan, Sops of Winc, “Autumn, Saxton 
or Fall Stripe, St. Lawrence, Fameuse, Duchess of 
Oldenburgh. Winter, Plumb’s Cider, Perry Russett, 
Ben Davis, Talman Sweet. I agree with your contribu- 
tor in regard to mulching trees. If a mulch of coarse 
manure were placed around trees after the ground has 
frozen, the trees would be almost sure to be girdled by 
mice before spring. This could be prevented by bank- 
ing to a hight of 8 or 10 inches with clean earth, the mulch 
to extend only up to the bank. The borers, that most 
trouble us, work in the body and main limbs of the trees. 
Would keeping the ground clean under trees prevent 
their working in them ?—Probably not. 





Moles.—‘New Subscriber,’ Washington, D.C. 
We have in previous numbers published descriptions of 
several mole traps, any of which will doubtless prove 
efficient, if thoroughly attended to. The difficulty is that 
it takes both time and trouble to trap the animals. We 
have no faith in any other remedy yet proposed. Mr. A. 
S. Fuller, of Ridgewood, N. J., has offered $100 for the 
most efficient means of ridding his grounds of moles, 





The Glory Pea.—Several inquirers. The 
seed is kept by most of our Seedsmen, in packets, at 25 
cts. and 50 cts. Mr. Saul, of Washington, recommends to 
sow the seeds where the plants are to flower, waiting un- 
til about June Ist, or until the soil is thoroughly warmed. 
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Morsestamer’s Secret.—aA correspond- 
ent in Iowa, sends us one of the recipes, for taming “ the 
wildest horses,” which are sold about the country. Oil 
of Cumin is to be rubbed on the horse’s nose, Castor is 
to be put on his food, and 10 drops of Oil of Rhodium on 
histongue. ‘ Before applying the above, the following di- 
rections shonid be observed.” The “following direc- 
tions” are to subdue the horse by throwing him on Rarey’s 
plan, by the use of straps, which is apt to tame a horse 
without the use of Cumin, Castor, or Rhodium. We are 
informed that “some will tame the wildest horse and drive 
him through the streets without a bridle, while others 
can do nothing with the tamest horse.’”’—‘t All persons 
found making known this recipe to others, except an- 
thorized agents, will be dealt with according to offense.” 
“Jess so!” Please begin with us. 





Mand-book of the Sulphur-cure, 
as applicable to the Vine disease in America. By William 
J. Flagg. N.Y.: Harper & Brothers. This is a neat 
little treatise of 100 pages in which the systematic use of 
sulphur for mildew is enforced, and its manipulation cx- 
plained. The author does not scem to be aware that the 
subject has been discussed by ‘ Horticola’’ and others, 
in this country. We have no doubt that the thorough 
application of sulphur will prevent the evil effects of 
mildew, and this work gives directions for doing it. 


Agricultural Colleges and Exper= 
iment Farms,.—A pampliect issued by the Trustees 
of the Agricultural College of Penn., reporting the re- 
sults at their ¢ivee experimental farms, has been received. 
The report presents a mass of results through which the 
inquirer must wade for hours to learn much. Yet there 
is a good deal of value in it. We have the highest opin- 
ion of the good which well managed, experimental farms 
may be to the community—and can well sce that great 
benefit might be derived by the students at an agricul- 
tural college, if they could watch and help conduct the 
experiments ;—but these farms seem to be cenducted en- 
tirely separate from the college, and without any idea of 
giving instruction to the pupils, according to the provi- 
sions of the Agricultural College Act. This may be all 
right, and whether it is or not, Jo let us have well di- 
gested statements of the experiments, showing what they 
were undertaken to prove, and a classification of the re- 
sults, showing clearly what they teach. Ifwe criticise 
unfavorably those institutions, which, accepting the 
bounty of the government, teach agriculture without 
practical demonstration, what shall we say of Agricultural 
Colleges “ running” farms 150 miles from their students ? 





“Farming as 2 Profession, or, How 
Charles Loring Made it Pay. By T. A. Bland, Editor 
North-Western Farmer. Loring, Publisher, Boston.’’ 
Mr. Loring—not Charles, but the publisher,—has already 
given us two horticultural novels, and now offers this 
one which proclaims itself as an agricultural one. The 
other two were by a young man writing as a woman, and 
one on reading this, might suppose it was bya senti- 
mental school girl, assuming the name of Bland, did not an 
advertisement at the end of the book state that it is by T. 
A. Bland, editor of the North-western Farmer. True genius 
cannot bury itself in the columns of any country paper, 
s0 it goes to Boston and findsa publisher to bring it 
to light. The book comes to us for an editorial review, 
and it would hardly be handsome to say that a work by 
one who claims to be an editor is unworthy of notice— 
whatever we may think. If we ignore the book alto- 
gether, we shall do Jess than justice to our readers, as 
they will not know of the work, and we do not wish to 
assume the responsibility of keeping from them the fact 
that they can buy 87 pages of large-typed and donble- 
leaded wisdom, by T. A. Bland, all for the small sum of 
30 cts. Shakespeare and T. A. Bland are two authors 
who defy criticism—in vain one attempts to analyze 
either—we can only humbly render them homage by 
quoting them. T. A. B. is versatile, and treats one sub- 
ject as well as he doesanother. His characters love and 
buy manure, assert woman's rights and broil chickens, 
scatter money freely and make it rapidly, and oratorize 
and osculate as no other people could. The characters 
are all natural born orators, and all make speeches and 
kiss one another in 4 manner wonderful to contemplate. 
Such matter-of-fact topics as agricultural papers, or such 
profound ones as the future state, are disposed of with 
equal facility, while the legal profession catches it ina 
way to make us thankful that we are not a lawyer. But 
it is in the highly sentimental portions of the work that 
the author shows his strength. His style we should set 
down as inimitable—at least, we hope it is, in witness of 
which we give the following specimens. Charles, the 
hero—the author says he is,is meditating. ‘ Just be- 
hind this bright constellation of home lights, there arose 
above the horizon of his memory a bright particular star 
in the graceful and laughing form of Stella Moreland, 
only daughter of his father’s nearest neighbor.” The 





fancy of calling “Stella” a “ bright particular star,” is 
so good that it is repeated a few pages further on. 
‘Laughing figure,” is decidedly neat, and we suppose 
Stella was a plump girl who shook all over when she 
laughed. ‘Charles went off to college, and on the even- 
ing preceding his departure, they [Charles and the 
“bright particular’’ aforesaid] held a long and highly 
confidential (need I say interesting ?) interview, which 
finally terminated in solemn vows of eternal constancy 
sealed with kisses of undying love.” That is what we 
call rather nice, than otherwise. All this took place “at 
the gate leading out to the woodland path, which formed 
the pedestrian link between the homes of the Moreland’s 
and the Loring’s.” ‘Pedestrian link,” is good—it savors 
of sausages, some links of which are said to walk off 
when one whistles as if calling a dog. Charles having 
gone to college, in time had to return, and the way he 
behaved in the railroad car must have astonished his 
fellow passengers. ‘* He opened his portfolio, and taking 
from it a package of tiny letters, encased in white envel- 
opes, and tied into a bundle by a rose-colored ribbon, he 
busied himself for the next hour with their contents. 
Then taking from his breast pocket, just over the heart, 
a miniature portrait of a fair-haired, blue-eyed girl, he 
gazed carnestly and long upon it, and finally kissing it, 
he closed the case,” etc. In the way of description, we 
doubt if anything in any of Beadle’s Dime Novels can 
equal that bit. The ‘trose-colored ribbon” and the lo- 
cation of that breast pocket are touches of a master-hand. 
But it was all very funny to do in a railroad car. The 
mecting between Charles and the original of this ‘‘breast 
pocket over the heart” picture, is just touching, and 
altogether ‘“‘Charles Loring Made it Pay.’’ Charles 
gets a farm by a process which we commend to all needy 
young men. He gets six thousand dollars of his father 
and buys a farm—which is much quicker and vastly 
easier than the stupid old way of working for one. 
Charles and Stella are married and do wonders at farm- 
ing and housekeeping, and continue to deliver short 
orations full of most excellent sentiment. In commend- 
ing the sentiment of the work we must not forget the wit 
which is as brilliant as the other is satisfying, and it is 
so properly pointed out that he must be a dull reader if 
he does not laugh in the right place. Charles’ sister, who 
does the funny in the book, says: ‘*Inviewof the prob- 
abilities that we ladies are to take charge of the political 
interests of the country, very soon, it may be well for the 
gentlemen to become familiar with the details of housc- 
keeping.”——‘‘ All laughing (as who could help it?) at 
Lilies’ wit, the party,” etc. This is intensely witty, but 
the tremendous joke of the book is in calling 4 law firm, 
Quirk & Gammon, and the profundity of the wit here is 
carefully pointed out by Charles’ sister, who thinks the 
names apropos to lawyers. If Charles’ sister had read 
much she would have known that the names of Quirk & 
Gammon were long ago rendered classic by Dr. Warren, 
in his admirable novel of Ten Thousand a Year. We 
have quoted sufficiently to induce all admirers of this 
style of literature to buy the work and read the whole. 
It probably has a moral and a purpose, and we suppose 
that the moral is that of a good old lady who improved 
every opportunity to teach by precept and example. 
‘*My friends,” said she, ‘‘as I came along I saw a cow 
a-switching of her tail. low calm and gentle she looked 
a-switching of her tail, in this wicked world of strife she 
was peaceful and contented a-switching of her tail, and I 
said to myself—Go thou and do likewise.” 


a et 9 
Apiary for May.—By If. Quinby. 





Look out for moth worms. Destroy as many as possi- 
ble, and thereby save loss and vexation. Several gener- 
ations are produced in a few months, so that one, de- 
stroyed now, is equivalent to hundreds or thousands in 
the fall. They may be found in the morning collected 
on the bottom boards of the hives where they have be- 
come chilled. In some places, good stocks will swarm, 
or may swarm in the latter part of this month. If hives 
are not ready, they should be made so. When bees 
swarm, if a good hive is at once presented, they will ac- 
cept it ninety-nine times in a hundred; but a delay of an 
hour, leaving the bees to hang in the cluster meanwhile, 
might issue in the loss of the swarm. He who depends 
on making hives as they are needed from time to time, 
will be likely to have “bad luck.” Swarms coming 
just before a wet, cold spell, should be fed. Have a care 
that light hives do not suffer for want of honey. Swarm- 
ing in general is not to be expected before the white 
clover blossoms. Before swarming, the bees build cells 
for queens, to make sure the succession after the old one 
has left. These cells may be seen by examining the 
edges of the combs ina box hive or by taking out the 
movable frames, where these are used. When these 
cells begin to be sealed, look out for the swarm at once. 
Swarms usually issue between the hours of ten and three, 
but this is more the case with the natives than with the 
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| should be kept from the sun in some way. 





. : 
| Italians. The latter will issue sometimes earlier or later 


They take as much honey with them as they can carry 
and usually settle on some tree or bush not far from the 
hive, where they may stay 24 hours, and possibly, not 
one. If they start for the woods, scatter water or dirt 
among them. This throws them into confusion, and 
sometimes will stop them. Those who believe in rat. 
tling pans and blowing horns on such occasions, may use 
them, but for myself, I lack faith. Paint no hives how, 
but let them be clean and cool, It matters little how the 
bees are put into them—may be jarred, dipped, or brush- 
ed, but brushing is apt to irritate them. Sometimes the 
branch on which they are can be cut off, laid ona sheet, 
and the hive sct over it. When the bees are in, shade 
the hive. This is of the very first importance. All hives 
When clover 
begins to bloom freely, put on as many surplus boxes ag 
the bees will occupy. 





Bee Queries Answered.—By M. Quin- 
by. “G. M. I,’ Narrows Bridge, Ky., asks, 1st. “What 
size do you make honey boxes for the frame hive de- 
scribed in your book, ‘Mysteries of Bee-keeping?’.....; 
2d. Which do you use most, the honcy board, or the 
cross-sticks on the top of the frames?...!. 8d. Do yon 
confine the frames at the top to keep them from moving, 
while hiving natural swarms ?...... 4th. When dividing 
frame hives, in the division containing the queen, do you 
put the frames containing the comb all together on one 
side, or do you mix empty frames with them ?”—— Ane, 
1st. Boxes for the hive mentioned should be 5 inches 
deep, and 614 square, or 614 by 414 inches. The smaller 
sizes generally sell better....... 2d. I find avery thin 
honey board the least trouble...... 3d. When hiving a 
natural swarm in a frame ‘ive, spread the frames apart 
each way, as far as possible, and put the bees in at the 
top, having previously hived them in a half-bushel meas- 
ure or any convenient box, then restore the frames to 
their original position...... 4th. The frames containing 
comb should be all put on one side, on account of the 
brood. The empty frames in the division without a 
queen are liable to be filled with drone comb, which is 
undesirable for breeding. To remedy this, surplus boxes 
should be put inside the hive instead of frames, as de- 
scribed in the book referred to. You should watch the 
building of new combs that any irregularities may be de- 
tected, and the combs s.raightened. 

“A, L. I,’ Narrows Bridge, Ky., asks, ‘‘ Will it pay 
to obtain »nd plant basswood trees for the sake of the 
honey their flowers would yield, and where would be the 
best place to obtain them?” Ans. Basswood is the 
most desirable tree for producing honey, but I hardly 
think it would pay to plant it for that purpose alone, as 
it would be 15 or 20 years before the yield of honey 
would amount to anything. I do not know where the 
trees could be obtained. I would recommend, if dis- 
posed to plant anything for honey, that the Antwerp 
Raspberry be cultivated in large quantities. There 
would be a gain in fruit, besides the honey, and the re- 
turns would begin the second year. 


The Duties on Plants and Seeds, 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 
—_—@— 

An amendment to the present Tariff bill now pending 
before Congress, provides that ‘ Plants, Trees, Shrubs, 
Roots and Seeds,”’ shall be admifted duty free, if wanted 
for private use only, and not for sale. A more unjust and 
absurd provision was never made. If a man who uses 
Pear Trees or Peas may import these free of duty, why 
may not another who wants cloth for his coat, or leather 
for his boots, do the same? If this bill pass, it will 
open the door to easy frand to hundreds of unscrupulous 
men, who will not be slow to take advantage of it. What 
advantage the provision would be to any amateur in hor- 
ticulture is hard to conceive, for the privilege of import- 
ing trees or plants duty free would not be of the least 
value to those not versed in gardening matters. In what 
are known as green-house or hot-house plants, with all 
the care that we florists can bestow upon them, at Icast 
one-half of all we import die outright in a week or two 
after they are unpacked, and the balance are only saved 
with the greatest care and attention, many of them not 
recovering for months. With fruit or ornamental trees 
the experience is not much better, as a large proportion 
are lost, and those which live take years to make trees 
as vigorous as might have been purchased here. More- 
over, the cost of plants in the leading florists’ establish- 
ments in London or Paris, is higher than in this country. 
These facts are so well understood by nurserymen and 
florists, that few articles are now imported except new 
varieties. Few amateurs have the knowledge to enable 
them to judge of what is novel. When the American in 
London or Paris. sees at an exhibition of flowers some 
fine grown specimens of a plant, euch as he thinks he 
never saw nere, and bays it, he perhaps finds that his 
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purchase has been seeioied years before as unfit for our 
climate, or is retailing in our markets at 5c. apiece! 
Just so with fruits; the Jargonelle Pears, or Kean’s 
Seedling Strawberries, upon which he feasts his eyes in 
European markets, every gardener knows are worthless 
here. Yet our privileged amateur will buy them and 
shuckle to himself that he can get them over, duty free. 

If [amcorrect in these statements it is evident that 
the benefits intended to be conferred upon the communi- 
ty by the proposed bill are far worse than useless, as the 
seeming advantage of this privilege would induce many 
to buy who otherwise would not, and this buying in nine 
cases out of ten, would result in total loss to the pur- 
chaser. But if this bill had been so framed as to read 
that Trees and Plants might be imported duty free, for 
sale or otherwise, its passage would be a wise and judi- 
cious act. For seeds and bulbs we would make no 
claim, as such are not quickly perishable, and hence the 
necessity for their admission free of duty is not equal to 
that for the perishable commodities of trees and plants. 
It is only on account of their being perishable that we 
claim that they should be admitted duty free, and thus 
save us from six to ten days in the transit; for be it 
known, that on all articles on which duty is to be paid— 
such is the tangled length of the red tape arrangements of 
the New York Custom House—that it requires about the 
same time to get our goods out of it that it takes for them 
tocross the Atlantic. In consequence of such delays 
more than half of our importations of new plants are 
totallosses. Was the revenue to the Government derived 
from the duties on trees and plants of any considerable 
amount we might With less reason complain, but the 
amount must be quite insignificant, and that coupled with 
the fact of the delay (in consequence of this duty being 
imposed), in passing through the Custom House pre- 
vents uz in many instances from being able to get alive 
many of the more rare and delicate plants. So disas- 
trous has been our experience, since the duty was put 
on, that in importing delicate plants from Europe, we are 
obliged to order a dozen in the hope of getting one alive 
to propagate from. We trust our legislators will view 
this matter fairly; we care nothing about the amount 
paid for duties, these are trifling; but we bitterly com- 
plain of the delay to our perishable goods incident to the 
collecting of these duties. 





<9 
Ogden Farm Papers—No. 5. 
es 

We have at last had an opportunity to ascer- 
tain the quantity of fodder used, by actual 
weighing. The platform of the Fairbanks scale 
is a part of the main floor of the barn between 
the cutting machine and the box in which the 
feed is mixed. By building temporary side- 
boards on the platform, we are enabled to weigh 
1,000 Ibs. of cut-feed at a draft. The chop con- 
sisted, on this occasion, of about one-half 
fine hay from a poor stack that was bought 
for $12.50 per ton, one-fourth mouldy cured oats 
of our own growing, and one-fourth corn-stalks 
kept since harvest, in an out of door stack. The 
average value of the whole, taking the hay as 
the basis, was not more than $10 per ton. Of this 
chop we used 2,840 lbs. It was thoroughly 
wetted, and well mixed with 342 Ibs. of wheat 
meal, costing 2c. per 1b, ;—the whole cost of the 
material was $21.04. To which must be added 
$3 for fuel and labor (estimated), making the 
whole cost, say, $24. The stock fed was as fol- 
lows :—Mules (large), 2; Horses, 7; Colts, 2; 
Oxen, 2; Steers (coming 38 years old), 3; Bull 
(coming 3 years old), 1; Cows, 12; 2-year old 
heifers, 3; Yearlings, 6; Calves, | 9. Total, 47. 
The steamed fodder lasted exactly four days— 
from Sunday morning until Wednesday night,— 
equal to 188 days feed for one animal of aver- 
age size, giving as the cost of keeping each ani- 
mal for one day, 12%, cents. In addition to this 
the horned cattle (old and young) received about 
an average of one quart of meal per day, appor- 
tioned according to their needs. This costs 8c. 
a day additional for these animals, and raises 
all (including the horse 
or $4.50 per month. We 


the average cost of 
stock) to 15¢. per day, 


feed, on an average, from Noy. 15 until May 
15—when soiling rye should be fit for cutting. 
" ° . . 

This makes the cost for wintering 


27 per head. 


ie addition to the shane, ‘the inules ‘and wuts 


and a stallion kept for service, receive a little 
grain. Just what allowance to make for age 
and condition, Ido not know ; I have stated the 
whole case as it stands, and any farmer who is 
accustomed to the care of stock can figure the 
average to suit himself. I draw from the facts 
the following deductions :— 

1. I can raise a Jersey heifer to her first calv- 
ing (two years old) for $56 for her winter keep, 
and $14 for summer keep—on hired pasture 
land; $70 in all—and this pays. 

2. I can raise a colt to four years old, for $108 
for winter keep, and $52 for summer keep— 
hiring pasture; $160 in all, and if this don’t 
pay it will be because I don’t raise the right 
kind of stock. IfI feed grain to young colts I 
expect them to pay cost and interest, twice over, 
when the time for selling comes. 

3. Ican keep a full grown cow—allowing her 
to eat fifty per cent more than the average of my 
stock, for $40.50 for winter keep, in addition to 
the cost of her summer feed, which I estimate 
as follows :— 

Interest on cost of 1% acre of land, say, ($300 per acre) at 


6 per cent. and taxes Re Na ecgsinguscidens unser anes 10.00 
Cost of seed, $3 ; cultivation, $5, and harvesting, $2. 10.00 
$20.00 

Medd tor winter ROO Ss «x6. osedescsccesesacieses, <see $40.50 
Totalicosh' Of Year BOSD es sci ieicasieiscevcctioswcuscws $60.50 


If the animal were kept at pasture instead of 
being soiled, $20 would pay the interest on the 
value of the Jand required for her support. If 
this don’t pay (with an average of 200 lbs. of 
butter), it will be because butter and skimmed 
milk have gone much below the average value 
of the past ten years. I have left out of the 
account the cost of labor,—but I have also left 
out the item of manure Which will more than 
equal it. It should be understood that my ani- 
mals are fed three times 9 day, all that they will 
eat up’ clean, and that they are in blooming 
condition. They are not made to squeeze through 
the winter, but are kept as well as they can be. 





To make the calculation still more exact, we 
will estimate the value of the manure made, and 
of the labor required. Basing the calculation 
upon J. B. Lawes’ table showing the value of 
manure made by the consumption of different 
kinds of provender, given in the American Ag- 
ricultural Annual for 1868, p. 82, adding one- 
quarter American prices, it is fair to estimate 
the value of the manure produced by my cut 
hay, oats, and corn-stalks, at $7.25 for each 2,000 
pounds consumed, or $10.28 for 2,840 pounds. 
By the same computation the manure from 
342 lbs. of wheat is worth $1.51 ;—hay and 
grain together, $11.79. Deducting from this $6 
for the cost of feeding, carding, and stable at- 
tendance for four days, we have left $5.79 in 
our favor. This deducted from $24, leaves 
$18.21,—and it reduces the total outlay for feed 
to about 12 cents per day, or $3.60 per month. 

The foregoing calculations are based on the 
use of an inferior quality of forage during a sea- 
son of very low prices. I have no facts to prove 
what would be the effect of cutting and steam- 
ing when only good hay is used at a cost of $25 
per ton. Probably the outlay would be great- 
er, but I believe that the proportional saving 
from the extra preparation, would be quite as 
large as it nowis. This, however, is an opinion 
only, and it needs proof to establish it. 

Oden Farm finds encouragement in the fol- 
lowing passage in the Hon. George Geddes’ 
Essay on Wheat Culture. “Undrained clay lands 











are never worn out, for the owner that lacks the | 





energy to free them from stagnant water, never 


* force ‘enough to ) exhanst. their fertility by 
cropping. Manure on such land is nearly 
thrown away. Draining is the first thing to be 
done; next, thorough cultivation, then manure. 
Whoever reverses this order throws away his 
money and his labor.” 

This would be a good text for every farmer 
to keep constantly in mind. The profit of farm- 
ing comes entirely from the surplus of produc- 
tion beyond the grand total of the cost of inter- 
est, labor, seed, manure, and wear and tear. 
These are nearly fixed quantities. They are at 
least as great, in the aggregate, with medium 
crops as with good ones. If 80 bushels of corn 
to the: acre will barely return the outlay, 60 
bushels may give a clear profit equal to the 
value of 30 bushels. There are thousands of 
farms in the country, whose soil contains enough 
of the elements of fertility to produce fair crops 
with the aid of ordinary manuring, (if only these 
clements were come-at-able,) but which, by rea- 
son of their soggy and unpleasant condition, 
would do less injury to their owners if they 
were hopelessly barren. In the spring and early 
summer they are moist and cold,—more like 
putty than like arable land ;—in July and August 
they are baked to a crust; and when the full 
rains come they revert again to their weeping 
state. Any effort to make good land of such 
a farm as this without draining, is simply an 
effort wasted. Neither labor nor manure can 
do much to drive away the demon of “bad-luck,” 
by which every path of its owner is beset. I 
have scores of letters from the occupants of such 
farms,—and I have had for years. I began by 
advising this and that make-shift, where it was 
claimed that the expense of draining could not 
be borne, but I have finally learned to say, point- 
blank, to any man who is trying to make his 
way on this kind of a farm: “ Either drain it 
or give itup! You can make more money by 
working at day’s work, on good land, than by 
fighting year in and year out, against the estab- 
lished laws of Nature. If you can’t do better, 
sell off your stock,—and if necessary, work for 
a neighbor enough of the time to earn your bare 
living. Spend the rest of your time and all the 
money you Can raise in draining the best field 
you have got. Don’t imagine that your case is 
to be an exception, but accept the fact, now, 
that you can’t afford to farm wet land—cither 
own up that you are only fit for a day laborer, 
or buckle to and make your Jand worth culti- 
vating.” 

There are two great obstacles to the advance- 
ment of underdraining, viz: One is, the idea 
that land which suffers from drought does not 
need draining, when the fact is that land often 
suffers from drought just dJecause it needs drain- 
ing;—take out the water and let in the air, so 
that the soil can be put in proper tilth, and it 
will be able to withstand drought. The other 
is, the not unnatural notion that the first land to 
be drained is that which is now the wettest. In 
my judgment the improvement should be first 
applied to those fields which are just dry enough 
to be considered arable, but which, two years 
out of three, disappoint the farmer’s hopes and 
produce barely enough to repay the cost of cul- 

tivation. If such land as this is drained it will 
pay a profit. If a back swamp lot is drained it 
may be years before it will do more than pay 
the expenses of its management. Begin with 
the very best land that needs draining at all, and 
make it produce a profit, and then take the next 
best and bring that to a profitable state, and so 
on until the back swamp comes in its turn. 
What we want is not so much large crops ag 
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profitable crops. A hundred dollars worth of 
corn that has costa hundred dollars had better 
not have been grown. It don’t pay to work over 
Pile on the 
steam !—Crowd the production to the most re- 
munerative point !—and then extend your oper- 
ations to the next best field and make that pay 
This is the soundest principle 
of good farming, and in carrying it out we shall 
have no more efficient aid than is rendered by 
Jands_ that 
When this is accepted as 
the correct principle, we shall see draining ex- 
So long as the chief 
effect of draining is to convert innocent waste 


large areas for meagre produce. 


a round profit. 


thorough draining on the best 
need draining. 


tending in all directions. 


lands into fields for unprofitable work, its pro- 
gress will be but halting, and farmers will con- 
tinue to cry out against its great cost.—Cost ? 
Why, suppose it costs as much to drain an acre 
of land as to buy an adjoining acre. This is no 
argument against it. The one acre, drained, 
would pay a handsome profit—the two acres 
undrained would pay no profit at all, and had 
better be left to grow wood. What is wanted, 
as the foundation of the best improvement, is a 


conviction in the minds of the farming public | 


that itis better to have good farms than to have 
Jarge farms. That point being gained, all the 
rest will come as a matter of course. Let us 
confine ourselves to such areas as will give us 
the most money for our farming, and leave the 
rest of the land to take care of itself. 

If I were disposed to modify Mr. Geddes’ 
statement it would be by advising that, after 
draining, manure and labor go together. In 
fact, if the land is in grass I would prefer to fol- 
low the draining with a liberal winter top-dress- 
ing of manure and so stimulate the largest pos- 


sible growth of grass and roots, in advance of 


plowing. This would give us something to 
start on, and the cultivation would be profitable 
from the start; while if the whole of the first 
year is to be spent in work, without manure to 
make crops, both time and money will be lost. 
Still, Iam diffident about questioning the pro- 
priety of any statement of so good a farmer as 
Mr. Geddes has shown himself to be. 


This question of labor reminds me of the ad- 








monition of the author of “ Walks and Talks.” | 
He is great on the question of summer-fallow- | 


ing. I have no doubt he is right so far as gen- 
eral practice is concerned. If land is foul and 
labor is scarce, it may pay to lose a year in or- 
der to gain condition; but I would be sorry to 
see my land accumulating a year’s interest and 
the cost of a year’s cultivation without trying to 


get my moucy back in some way ;—and [ think | 
that Mr. Harris will agree that if the force can | 


be commanded it is best to have the fallow a 
fallow-crop, rather than a naked surface. A 
thousand bushels of mangels to the acre will 
leave the land as clean as even he could desire, 
and they will be well worth having in the root 
cellar for early spring feeding. 
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Tim Bunker on Old Hats—Old Folks. 


Mr. Eprror: I was down to the city the 
other day, and I met one of your readers, and 
he wanted to know how much longer Uncle 
Jotham Sparrowgrass, Jake Frink, and the rest 
of the Hookertown people was going to live. 
He said they had been on the stage some time, 
and thought they must be getting rather infirm. 
[had to enlighten him as to the remarkable quali- 
ties of the Hookertown climate, and the health- 
ful tendencies ef farm life. He seemed to have 











got his notions of human life from the city, where 
aman reaches his prime at thirty-five, retires 
from business at forty with broken health, and is 
in his grave at fifty. We don’t run the human 
machine in that style, out here, and I guess we 
get about as much out of life as the fastest man 
upon your sidewalks. Uncle Jotham has no 
more doubt that he is just in his prime, than he 
had thirty years ago when he lived over on the 
Island. If you should ask him what his age 
was, he would tell you about seventy. The fact 
is after a man gets to be sixty out here, he is of 
no particular age, like a horse in his teens, until 
he is past eighty, when he begins to brag that he 
has past four score and grows jealous of every- 
body that is older than himself:—Jotham’s father 
is still living a hale old man, at the age of ninety, 
and is as likely to live ten years longer as Jo- 
tham himself. I know “ Lying like a grave- 
stone” has passed into a proverb, but grave- 
stones are not apt to lie about people’s ages, if 
they do about their virtues. If you go into the 
burying-ground of Mr. Spooner’s meeting house 
you will find about one-third of all the folks 
lying there, seventy years and upward. People 
of cighty and ninety, are not uncommon, and 
now and then one reaches a hundred. Mr. 
Spooner preached a sermon a while ago, in 
which he said that one-third of all the people 
who had died in the parish for the last ten 
years, liad reached the average age of cighty-two 
years. He keeps the dates and knows. This is 
not avery good region for doctors, but it is 
grand for folks who cultivate the soil. 

I met Dea. Stokes on Hookertown strect last 
week in his farm wagon, with an old hat on, 
seventecn years old. He had just come in with 
his Wednesday’s pail of butter and a big willow 
basket full of eggs. I dont suppose he has fuil- 
ed to bring butter to market during the season 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays a dozen times in 
the last thirty years. It always comes in pound 
balls, nicely stamped, ina bright tin pail, and 
during the hottest weather it comes in ice so 
that it is easily handled. The Deacon is eighty 
years old, and if he is not as capable of doing 
business as he ever was, he has not found it out. 
His boys have all gone out from him long ago, 
and he runs the Stokes homestead, where his an- 
eestors have lived for six generations, on his 
own account. He is not avery rich man, but 
he is vastly more independent on his two hun- 
dred-acre farm, than a multitude of city mer- 
chants, who have an income of twenty thousand 
ayear. He is altogether the shabbiest part of 
his establishment, except on Sundays, when he 
comes to meeting close shaven, and tidily, if not 
fashionably dressed. The farm buildings are 
kept painted, for he has learned the economy of 
white-lead and oil upon clapboards and shin- 
gles. The tools, carts, and wagons are kept 
housed, for he believes in having everything in 
place. The family carriage is venerable but 
cleanly, and carries Madam Stokes and her 
maiden daughter to church with as much regu- 
larity as the Deacon himself. But on week-day 
occasions, the Deacon believes in plain doings, 
and comes to market in adress that Madam 
Stokes criticises to very little purpose, for the 
Deacon is very sot in his notions. That hat was 
worn ten years as his Sunday best, and for the 
last seven years, has borne the brunt of the cle- 
ments on all occasions when he wanted to be 
out of doors. There is a dim scattering of thin 
nap left in patches, but the whole frame-work 
of the hat is laid bare, and the hatter’s art is no 
longer a mystery. Seth Twiggs came along as 
the Deacon and I were talking, puffing away at 
his dirty pipe as usual, and says he: 
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“Deacon, how long have you had that hat, if 
it isa fair question?”... 
was the year my youngest boy Oliver was mar. 
ried, and that’s seventeen year ago the 1st of 
May. I got it to go to the wedding.”. .. “Boyt 
earnt its freedom hain’t it?” inquired Seth... 
“T guess not,” replied the Deacon. “It keeps off 
the rain and sunshine, dont it 2”... Yes... 
“Would a new hat do any more?”, .. ,“ Perhaps 
not,” said Seth doubtingly....“ Waal then, aint 
it just as good as a new hat?” inquired the 
Deacon....“ But the looks of the thing ?” jn. 
sinuated Seth. 

“Waal folks must pay for looks that want 
’em. I dont have the looking to do. Ye see, 
neighbor Twiggs, it makes all the difference jn 
the world whether a man pays for what he 
wants himself, or for what his neighbors want 
him to have. The main pint about a hat is to 
keep off rain and sunshine, and when one hag 
done that for seventeen year, you come to haye 
considerable faith, that it will do it just one 
year longer. If I thought, getting a new hat 
every spring would make me any better man, if 
it would make my work any more profitable, or 
benefit my neighbors in any way, I should sar- 
tinly get one. But Idont see it in that light, 
Have you ever ciphered on the hat question ?” 

“No LT hain’t,” said Seth. “ What on’t?” 

“There is a deal of philosophy in it. You see 
a hat every year would cost, at six dollars a 
piece, $102, and the interest two-thirds as much 
more, call it $170, spent for an article that dont 
promote a man’s comfort, or add toa man’s re- 
spectability. My health is just as good as if Thad 
bought a new hat every quarter,and my bank 
account is a great deal better. For you see, 
Seth, ifa man begins right with his head, he 
comes out all right at the foot. Savin’ on hats 
means savin’ on everything else. And you see 
ifa man keeps puttin’ in to the bank more than 
he takes out every year, he is pretty sartin’ to 
have somethin’ ahead when he gets past labor.” 

The Deacon drove off leaving Seth very much 
befog’d in wreaths of smoke. 

Deacon Stokes carries his joke on old hatsa 
little too far, I guess; but there is a good deal of 
sense in what he says about saving in small 
things and in being a slave to the opinion of 
your neighbors. But the Deacon’s style of sav: 
ing, and spending will never do much for our 
farming interests. He has run the Stokes farm 
very much as his fathers did before him, but 
he has not made it more productive. Indeed, 
it has fallen off very much,—will not carry the 
stock it would twenty years ago. We want to 
learn, what the Deacon never has Jearned—how 
to spend judiciously as well as to save; how to 
invest capital in the soil, and make it pay ten 
per cent. It is not much of a knack to run 
to the savings-bank with every ten dollars that 
is made from the sale of crops. Everybody 
knows that the managers of savings-banks are 
careful men, and will return your capital with 
interest. It requires some brain, as well as mus- 
cular power, to put capital freely into the bank 
of earth, and make it enrich the soil, while it 
enriches you. This is what every good farmer 
ought to do, and leave the material world, as 
well as the moral, better for his having lived in 
it. Old hats generally mean, old clothes, poor 
fare, a starving soil, and a starved mind. Young 
America abhors this water-gruel style of living, 
and we must have such husbandry as will give 
us roast beef for dinner, and a new hat every 
year, or our sons will follow the Stokeses and 
emigrate. 
Hookartown, Conn., 


April, 15, 1870 


Yours to Command, 
Timotuy Bunker, Esq. 
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Our Gray Rabbit, —(Lepus aint 


_— 

This little animal so closely resembles its 
cousin, the rabbit of Europe (Lepus cuniculus), 
that it passes by its name in this country. Our 
mbbit is, however, very distinct, particularly in 
its habits. It does not burrow like its congener, 
which is the parent 
of our tame rabbits, 
but occasionally 
takes refuge in de- 
serted or occupied 
burrows, thus often 
falling a prey to 
foxes and perhaps 
other carnivorous 
animals. The rab- 
bit is about 16 inches 
long to the tail; it 
is larger at the West 
than at the East or 
South. It is some- 
thing over two fect 
long from the nose 
to the tips of .the 


—_ 
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hind feet, when 
stretched out. The 
head is roundish 


and the ears short. 
The fur is soft and 
fine; the skin is 
rather thin and del- 
icate; the color 
dark gray, tinted with yellowish-brown above, 
changing into gray and ash-color upon the sides 
and rump, and white upon the belly. The tail 
is very short, dark above and white below. It 
is very timid, but not suspicious; is easily trap- 
ped or shot from its “form,” the hollow where 


it habitually sits, or, started by dogs, and shot | 


uponthe jump. The flesh is delicate and good 
eating, but not particularly rich or ‘ gamey.” 
The rabbit multiplies with such astonishing 
rapidity that notwithstanding its many enemies 
it often increases so 
in numbers as to do 
farmers, nursery- 
men and gardeners, 
great damage. The 
worst thing it does 
is to gnaw the bark 
of young fruit trees 
near the ground, 
often girdling them 
entirely. This is 
usually done in win- 
ter when a lack of 
other food occurs ; 
and the remedies 
are to encase the 
trees with birch 
bark, sheathing felt, 
or tarred paper, or 
to put some offen- 
sive substance upon 
the bark of the tree; 
sprinkling it with 
blood is found to 
prevent their at- 
tacks; and it is 
said that a mixture of assafoetida and soap will 
have the same effect. The food of this and its 
related species is exclusively vegetable. Sweet 
fruit they are very fond of, and box traps are 
usually baited with sweet apples. Clover and 
other sweet grasses, cabbages and turnips, grain 
of all sorts, and many garden vegetables, are 
their food ; their shyness, acute sense of hearing 











and sight, their instintive tendency to remain 
still until discovered, and their rapid flight 
when once started, are their means of defence. 
So far as we know they never take the offen- 
sive except in their occasional fights with one 
another, or with other species of rabbits or hares, 
to which they manifest strong repugnance. 





THE GRAY RABBIT.—(Lepus sylvaticus.) 


The American Dipper, or Water Ouzel. 
(Hydrobata Mexicana.) 


—_~—_—_ 


The American Dipper is found along the 
Rocky Mountains, from British America to 
Mexico. It belongs to the same sub-family as 
the Thrushes, the Bluebird, and the common 
Robin, and resembles them in many points of 
structure, though in habits it is widely different. 
The bird, the —— form of which is shown in 
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THE AMERICAN he PER, OR WATER OUZEL. —(Hydrobata Mexicana.) 


the engraving, is lead-colored above, paler be- 
neath, with the head and neck of a clove color, 
or sooty brown. The Dipper is remarkable for 
seeking its food under water; it wades or dives 
into the water, and remains beneath the surface 
for a considerable time. There is a similar 


species found in the mountainous countries of 


Europe, the habits of which have been more 











closely watched than have those of ours. Ob- 
servers there state that the bird progresses be- 
neath the water by clinging to the stones at 
the bottom, by means of its long curved claws, 
and by the use of its short wings. Its food is 
mussels and other fresh water mollusks. The 
European species has the popular reputation of 
going beneath the 
water for*the pur- 
pose of feeding 
upon the salmon 
spawn, and is hence 
regarded as an ene- 
my by the fisher- 
men. An examina- 
tion of the stomach 
of the bird has 
shown no founda- 
tion for this belief. 
The song of the 
European bird is 
very powerful and 
pleasing, but we do 
not find that ob- 
servers have noted 
the song of our 
species. The nest 
of the European 
species is a curi- 
ously constructed 
dome, often placed 
behind a sheet of 
falling water or in 
some locality where it could be found only 
with great diffculty. The nest of the American 
Dipper, though it has been diligently sought 
for, has remained unknown to ornithologists 
until the past summer, when it was discovered 
by the naturalists of the U. S. Geological Survey 
of Colorado and New Mexico. Mr. Henry W. 
Elliott, of Washington, D. C., who furnishes 
the sketch for the engraving, says: “ While we 
were incamp near Berthoud’s Pass, a member 


of the party was fortunate enough to discover 


one of these nests, 
and to secure it and 
its builders. I was 
with him, and made 
the accompanying 
sketch. The nest is 
now in the Smith- 
sonian Museum. It 
was placed on a 
rocky shelf mossed 
and grassed over, 
just about four or 
five feet above the 
stream; it was built 
of layers of moss, 
so laid one over the 
other, as to give it 
the shape of the 
crown to an ordi- 
nary ‘Derby’ hat. 
The-moss was kept 
fresh and growing, 
from a habit which 
the bird had of 
shaking the water 
over it from its 
plumage before going in on to the eggs. The 
eggs were fourin number, and of a pale white.” 


Large Ontons.—A writer upon onion culture 
in England says the best way to get large onions, 
is to tramp and roll beds firmly; the seed is 
then to be sown on the compact surface and 
covered with a rich compost the usual depth, 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm—No. 77. 





“How Crops Feed,” is certainly a very re- 
markable book, and the young farmers of Amer- 
ica owe Prof. Johnson the profoundest gratitude 
for his arduous labors in presenting to them 
in aconvenient form all the known facts con- 
nected with this intricate subject. We have 
a concise account of all the important experi- 
ments récently made by the German and French 
investigators, and when we have carefully stud- 
ied this book we may feel sure that we know 
all that is known at the present time in regard 
to the nutrition of agricultural plants. 

Prof. Johnson promises us another work on 
“Cultivation; or the Improvement of the Soil 
and the Crop by Tillage and Manure.” His 
two works, “How Crops Grow,” and “ How 
Crops Feed,” contain the principles which he 
will elucidate and apply to practical farming in 
his next volume. Weshall look forward to it 
with the greatest interest. We know of no man 
better qualified for the task. Himself a farm- 
er’s son, with great practical common sense, 
and a thorough acquaintance with agricultural 
literature, he understands precisely what we 
wish to know, and his accurate scientific Jearn- 
ing, united with great caution, and a profound 
love of truin, will enable him to throw light 
on many of the questions which none of us at 
present are able to answer—such, for instance, 
as: Why gypsum is usually much more bene- 
ficial as a manure for clover and Indian corn, 
than for wheat and timothy? Why clover and 
the root-crops can get more nitrogen from the 
soil and the atmosphere, than wheat, barley, and 
oats? Why thorough tillage increases the pro- 
ductiveness of some Jand and not of others ? 
Why manure does very little good on land that 
needs draining? and why such Jand, after drain- 
ing, is more productive than Jand that never 
needed draining? In the present book we get 
a glimpse of his ideas on these subjects. He 
gives us the scientific facts, but we want them 
applied to practical farming so that we can 
more fully understand their meaning. 

On my farm—and it is so on hundreds of 
thousands of other farms in the United States— 
the three Jeading objects are (1) to get the Jand 
drained, (2) to make it clean and mellow, and 
(3) to get available nitrogen for the cereal crops. 
After the first two objects are accomplished, the 
measure of productiveness will be determined 
by the amount of available nitrogen in the soil. 
How to get available nitrogen, therefore, is my 
chief and ultimate object in all the operations 
on the farm. And it is here that science can 
help me. I know how to get nitrogen, but I 
want to get it in the cheapest way, and then to 
be sure that I do not waste it. It would seem 
from the facts presented by Prof. Johnson, that 
there is much more danger of the loss of nitro- 
gen than I had supposed. 

There is one fact fully established by experi- 
ment and experience—that 100 Ibs. of available 
nitrogen per acre, applied in manure, will gen- 
erally give us a greatly increased yield of grain. 
I should expect on my farm that on land which 
without manure, would give me 15 bushels of 
wheat per acre, such a dressing of manure would 
give me 35 or 40 bushels. So much for the impor- 
tance of 100 Ibs. of available nitrogen per acre. 

Now, I have 100 acres of Jow, mucky land, 
bordering on the creek that probably contains, 
in the depth of one foot, fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand lbs. of nitrogen per acre. As long as the 
land is surcharged with water this nitrogen lies 











dormant, But drain it and Jet in the air, and 
the oxygen decomposes the organic matter, and 
ammonia and nitric acid are produced. In 
other words we get available nitrogen, and the 
land becomes capable of producing Jarge crops 
of corn and grass. And the crops obtained 
from this low, rich land, will make manure for 
the poorer upland portions of the farm. Tis 
isnot new, though it cannot be too often re- 
peated. What is new to me is this: 

A soil was analyzed and found to contain to 
the depth of one foot, at theend of April, 4,652 
Ibs. of nitrogen per acre. Of this amount, 63 
Ibs. were in an available condition. A plot of 
this Jand, plowed and then allowed to lie va- 
cant, contained of available nitrogen, June 12, 
50 Ibs. per acre; June 80, 108 lbs.; July 22, 
35 lbs.; August 13, 56 Ibs., and Sept. 9, only 19 
Ibs. per acre. It would seem from this and 
other facts that when land lies fallow there is a 
large amount of available nitrogen washed out 
from the soil. And if we place confidence in 
these results we must conclude that there is a 
great Joss in fullowing land. This is contrary 
to what I have hitherto believed. But these 
facts are at any rate worthy of consideration. 
For my own part I have not much confidence 
in the ability of a chemist to determine the 
amount of such small quantities of nitrogen in 
a soil. In fact, Prof. Johnson himself states 
that in determining the total amount of nitro- 
gen in an acre of soil, we may attribute a varia- 
tion of 200 or 300 Ibs. to the unavoidable inex- 
actness of the analysis. 

There seems to be no reason to doubt that 
nitric acid is formed from the organic matter in 
the soil, in considerable quantity. This process 
of nitrification takes place most rapidly in hot 
weather, and when the soil is moist. Stirring 
the soil, by making it loose and porous, and Jet- 
ting in the air, also favors nitrification. Gyp- 
sum may also assist in this important process 
by furnishing oxygen to the decomposing or- 
ganic matter in the soil. Leaving the question 
of summer-fallowing in abeyance, one thing is 
certain: we cannot go wrong in cultivating the 
soil thoroughly chile the crops are growing. Our 
crops certainly need available nitrogen. And 
it seems equally certain that in soils containing 
organic matter thorough cultivation will favor 
the formation of ammonia and nitric acid. 





The Deacon and I have a standing quarrel as 
to the best way of cultivating corn. He prefers 
to take an old sod, break it up deep with a 
jointer plow and three horses, harrow at. first 
lengthwise of the furrows, and then diagonally 
across the furrows. The latter, he thinks an 
exceedingly important point. The harrows do 
not pull up the furrows, as they would if drawn 
directly across them, and yet they break down 
the soil nearly as well, and leave two or three 
inches of nice, mellow soil to plant the corn in. 
If needed, he rolls the Jand, but this diagonal 
harrowing is always the last thing before plant- 
ing. He then marks out the Jand, 3|2 feet apart 
each way, and drops from four to five kernels 
in the hill, and is careful to get mellow soil to 
cover them with, and gives it an affectionate pat 
with the hoe. When thecorn is three or four 
inches high, he treats each hill toa handful of 
a mixture of ashes, plaster, and droppings of 
the hen-house. He then runs the cultivator 
through the rows both ways, and goes twice in 
each row, keeping the outside tooth of the cul- 
tivator as near to the hill of corn as possible. 
The Deacon himself likes to take things easy, 
but his son finishes in this way about 2 acres of 
corn a day, whicb is equal to cultivating eight 





acres once in a row one way. The corn is then 
hoed, and I do not believe that I enjoy digging 
an underdrain, or watching the Cotswold lambs 
playing in the sun, any more than the Deacon 
does hocing corn. His face, always a cheer. 
ful one, now fairly beams with delight as 
he runs his sharp, bright hoe round the hill, 
straightening the plants with his hand, and 
puiling up with the hoe a little fresh, mellow 
soil, to smother the weeds. Finally an inch or 
so of soil is pulled up around the hill and 
pressed smooth with the back of the hoe, 

In two or three weeks the corn is again eul- 
tivated once or twice in the row, both ways, and 
is then hoed again, a little soil being pulled to 
the plants to smother the small weeds that can- 
not be reached with the hoe. The pumpkin 
plants are also treated to a little fresh goil, 
This finishes the work. 

Now, I have no objection to this method of 
managing the corn crop, provided the cultiva- 
tor was used earlier and more frequently, 

What the Deacon specially objects to in my 
plan of raising corn is drilling in the seed. He 
thinks that when the seed is carefully planted 
by hand it is equal to a hoeing. There is prob- 
ably some truth in this idea. But our seasons 
are so short and the weather at planting time 
so precarious, that it seems to me better to plant 
the corn as soon as the Jand is plowed, harrow- 
ed, ete., Without waiting, as must be done when 


| planted in hills, until the whole field is finished. 


| harrow thoroughly. 
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The better plan is to top-dress a clover sod 
with well-rotted manure in the fall, and let the 
clover grow until the weather is warm enough 
to plant. By this time the clover will be six 
inches high, and it may either be fed off by 
sheep or turned under. Plow carefully and then 
A Shares’ harrow is much 
the best. Roll, if need be, and make the soil 
as mellow as possible. Then drill in the seed 
in rows 8}J2 feet apart and Jet the kernels be 6 
or 8 inches apart in the rows; or Jet the drill 
drop three kernels in a hill, 18 or 20 inches 
This latter is the plan I adopt. I cannot 
We mark out the rows be- 


apart. 
say which is best. 


| fore drilling, and try to make the rows as straight 
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as possible. This is very important. Then go 
over the field with a broadcast plaster sower, 
and sow two or three bushels of plaster per 
acre. Just as soon as the rows can be dis- 
tinguished, start the cultivator, going once in a 
row at first, and twice in a row the next time, 
running the cultivator teeth as near tothe plants 
as can be done without smothering them. Then 
go over the field with the hoe immediately after 
the cultivator, stopping to do nothing but cut 
out the weeds, and to straighten up any of 
the plants that may have fallen over. Keep a 
cultivator going between the rows as often as 
once a week for the first six weeks and occa- 
sionally afterwards, whenever the surface of the 
soil gets baked, or would bake if not cultivated. 
Perhaps it will be necessary to go over the field 
again with the hoes. I find nothing so good for 
the land as to cultivate and hoe the corn during 
hot weather in August. It kills every weed. 
And I do not think it injures the corn, though 
the Deacon and many other sensible and expe- 
rienced farmers think it does. If the land was 
perfectly clear I would not do it. 


A farmer in Pennsylvania writes me: “I 
have a flock of Merino sheep, but I propose to 
dispose of all of them during the year. My in- 
tention then is to select common long-wooled 
ewes and cross with a thorough-bred Cotswold 
ram—not with one crossed with a Merino, in 
which the wool is bettered at the expense of the 
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carcass, but with a pure blooded Cotswold. Wool 
puyers ask for combing wool, and dressers for 
alarge carcass.” Tam sorry to see good flocksof 
Merino sheep sacrificed. I believe those who 
weed out all the poor ones and keep none but 
the best—and keep them well—will, in the end, 
have no cause to regret it. Cotswold wool, 
whether from grades or thorough-breds, brings 
a higher price than Merino. I do not think it 
will be any lower as long as the present tariff 
continues, but I think Merino wool will be 
higher. And it would seem that we might re- 
tain our flocks of Merinos for future use, and in 
the meantime raise one or two crops of combing 
wool by using Cotswold, Lincoln, or Leicester 
rams with Merino ewes. The long-wooled rams 
must be thorough-bred. It is folly to hope for 
success With any other. And the ess thorough- 
bred the Merino ewes are the more will the 
lambs take after the ram. I would select large- 
framed, common, quarter or half-blood Merino 
ewes, feed them well all summer and autumn, 
and if it is intended to raise early Jambs for the 
butcher, turn ina long-wooled or Southdown 
ram the last of September, or first of October. 
If you have good quarters there is no trouble 
about raising lambs during the coldest weather 
in winter. Such lambs ought to bring 18c. to 
25c. a pound, live weight, in April or May. A 
Merino ewe, like an Alderney cow, will give 
very rich milk, and a good deal of it, for such 
a small animal, if well fed for three or four 
months before lambing, and three or four 
months afterwards. When two weeks old the 
lambs will begin to eat a little bran or fine mid- 
dlings, and if furnished abundance of nutritive 
food, will grow with astonishing rapidity. 

If it is not intended to sell the lambs early, 
they need not come before April. The ewes 
should be well fed during the winter. The 
grade Jambs will be larger and require more 
food than if they were Merinos. This must be 
provided for by furnishing abundance of nutri- 
tious food for the ewes. I think -there is noth- 
ing better than, say, one pound of bramand half 
a pound of beans, oats, or oil-cake per day; and 
this feed should be continued after the ewes are 
turned out to grass. We weighed one of our 
thorough-bred Cotswold Jambs the day it was 
born and it weighed 12'{2 lbs. That day two 
weeks, it weighed 25 pounds. Now, it should 
be understood that when we use a. thorough- 
bred Cotswold ram on common Merino ewes, 
we get Jambs that have nearly all the qualities 
and characteristics of the Cotswold. And one 
of these is to grow rapidly. But no animal can 
grow unless it has food to grow with. Those 
who talk about improved breeds of animals re- 
quiring very little food, talk nonsense. It is 
true only in this sense; They have little offal, 
and are gentle and quiet, and when they have 
attained their growth they require less food than 
a restless animal. But when they are young 
and growing they require abundance of food. 
I have some Merino ewes that I put to a thor- 
ough-bred Cotswold. I expect lambs that «t 
six months old, will weigh 90 Ibs. Now, if I 
had used a Merino I should have had lambs 
that, with ordinary treatment, would require 
three years to attain this weight. The grade 
Cotswolds would grow at the rate of one-half 
a pound per day; the Merinos, assuming that 
we had 10 lbs. of wool from the two extra 
fleeces, would grow only at the rate of one and 
a half ounces per day. The Merinos eat but 
little more than enough food to sustain the vital 
functions, say, 2 lbs. of hay per day or its equiv- 
alent; the Cotswold grades eat, say, double the 
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| ewes, and 





a quiet disposition they probably require no 
more food to sustain the vital functions than the 
Merinos, and consequently the extra food is 
converted into growth. If 80 per cent of the 
food which a Merino eats is used to keep up the 
animal heat and support the vital functions, we 
have 20 lbs. of food out of the 100 Ibs. that is 
available for the growth of the sheep. The 
Cotswold grades eat double the amount, say 200 
Ibs. instead of 100 lbs. Of this 200 Ibs., 80 Ibs. 
are required, as before, to sustain the vital 
functions. The result should be as follows: 
Merinos. Cotswolds. 
Total food consumed... ...........- 100 ibs. 200 Ibs. 
Food required to sustain the vital _ 
PRBCHONG 62.2605) acstaved. <caigees 80 ths. 80 Tbs. 
Food available for growth of animal. 20 tbs. 120 tbs. 

So that, with double the food, the Cotswold 
grades would be capable of growing six times 
as rapidly as the Merinos. 

But give the Cotswold grades no more food 
than the Merinos and I do not see how they 
can grow any faster, unless we are to assume 
that from being of amore quiet disposition they 
require much less food to sustain the vital func- 
tions. If they required 10 per cent less food 
for this purpose than the Merinos, they would 
on the same food, grow half as fast again. Thus: 

Merinos. Cotswolds. 


Total food consumed............... 100 tbs. 100 tbs. 
Food required to sustain the vital 

THMCUONB os iciceasieseisrecnenece 80 Tbs. 70 Tbs. 
Food available for growth........... 20 Ibs. 30 Ibs. 


But whether this is the case or not, the ad- 
vantage of a liberal allowance of food is appar- 
ent. In raising Cotswold lambs from Merino 
ewes, therefore, the chief object should be to 
induce the ewes to give rich milk, and also to 
furnish the lambs all the nutritious food they 
will eat while suckling. 

In the experiments at the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, eight lambs from grade Merino 
a thorough-bred Cotswold ram, 
weighed, when from 5'{: to 6"|2 months old, 78'|, 
827]2, 8372, 83"]2, 86, 87, 89']2, and 97 Ibs. each. 

Six of these sheep sheared, June 6th, when 
about, 13 months old, 12, 1474, 137] 4, 12°]4, 12°]4, 
and 10'|2 Ibs. of wool each. The sheep were 
thoroughly tagged, but the fleeces were un- 
washed. Dr. Miles says: ‘The wool was of 
good quality, free from gum or dirt, and from 


the length of fibre, well adapted to the manu- 


facture of delaines, or for combing purposes.” 

This wool, together with the wool from the 
Merino and grade Merino sheep, was sent to 
Boston, and the grade Cotswold wool brought 
44 cents per ]b., and the Merino 33 cents per ]b., 
both unwashed. 

There is, therefore, no reason to doubt our 
ability to raise combing wool for a year or two, 
and at the same time retain our present fine 
wool sheep. We shall get fine wool from the 
ewes and combing wool and good mutton from 
the lambs. 

A young man who thought of studying law 
asked Daniel Webster if the profession was not 
overcrowded. “ Yes,” he replied, “but there 
is plenty of room up higher.” And it is just so 
in regard to farming. In the production of poor 
butter the business is overcrowded, “but there is 
plenty of room up higher.” Poor, common cows 
are plenty, but where can you buy a really good 
one? And_so of sheep, and cattle. The mar- 
kets are overrun with inferior animals that sell 
for less than half price, and are dear at that. 
And we see the same thing in the grain markets. 
Those who say there is “no money in farm- 
ing,” are more than half right. A poor farmer 


' and apettyfogging lawyer find the business over- 


amount of food, or 4 lbs, per day, and being of | erowded, “but there is plenty of room up higher.” 








Sweet Potato Culture. 


BY MR. B. WILL{AMS, WILLIAMS’ FORD, N. J. 

[Mr. Williams, who grows sweet potatoes 
largely, favors us with a very full account of his 
method of cultivation, from starting the sets to 
harvesting and storing the crop. It is now too 
late for his directions for starting the plants to 
be of any use. We give some timely extracts 
from the article, reserving his method of harvest- 
ing and keeping the crops until later.—Eps.] 

With regard to plants, Mr. W. says: “I find 
sprouts 2 inches long, the best, i. e., 2 inches of 
white [below the soil of the bed], and 3 inches 
of green, making 5 inches in all. I plant 4 
inches deep, and if cut off even with the ground 
by frost or cut-worms, they will still come. 

“I grow sweet potatoes upon my lightest soil, 
which is moderately rich naturally, or made so 
with manure; on such soil I have two plans of 
field culture, both of which I will give: On 
soil that is a rich, sandy loam: In the month 
of April, I sprinkle broadcast over the ground 
sal-ammoniac and lime, two of the latter to one 
of the former, in powder, as you would plaster, 
but in less quantity. Then plow down, taking 
care not to sprinkle too far ahead of the plow. 
{In giving Mr. W’s method, we must dissent 
from his sal-ammoniac and lime together, as an 
expense which cannot be warranted by the re- 
sults. The lime decomposes the sal-ammoniac, 
and the ammonia is nearly or quite wasted.— 
Eps.] After having turned it under, I cover the 
whole ground with a light coat of plaster, and 
let it remain until the time I want to plant, 
which is about the 10th or 15th of May, when I 
prepare the ground by passing a cultivator over 
it; then take a plow and mark the ground three 
feet both ways, straight and true, which makes 
the hills three feet square—thus giving 4,840 
hills to the acre. I have had them to yield a 
bushel from 20 hills, or 242 bushels of potatoes 
to the acre; which is not an uncommon yield, 
when they do well. 

“T prepare a compost of horse, sheep, and short 
barn-yard manure, as soon in the spring as I 
can, for sweet potatoes require a rotted manure, 
This mixture after being thoroughly incorpo- 
rated, is mixed with one-fourth of its bulk of 
green-sand marl, About alialf shovelful of this 
compost is put where the rows cross each other, 
and a hill is made with the hoe a foot high, and 
run toa point. Put one plant in a hill. When 
the weeds begin to grow, which is about the 
middle of June, I run the cultivator through 
both ways. It cleans between the rows and the 
bottom of the hill thoroughly; I then follow 
with an iron tooth rake, having teeth about three 
inches long, to loosen the top of the hill around 
the plant; then with the hoes, scrape off 
the weeds on the remainder of the hill. In 
about three days I run the plow through both 
ways, follow after with the hoes, and hoe the 
hill up smooth. The plants by this time have 
started six or eight inches; in about two weeks, 
or the first week of July, the vines begin to cov- 
er the hill; I then go along with the hoe and 
lifting the vines with the hand, clean off all the 
weeds that may show themselves, and leave the 
hill and vines clean and smooth. In about two 
weeks, or August ist, I carefully turn the 
vines, and plow and hoe, then replace the vines. 
About the middle of August, I go through 
again and pull the vines loose, to prevent their 
taking root. If this is well done, and all the 
weeds that show themselves are pulled out, 
they will want nothing more until digging time. 

“ Another plan of management is as follows: 
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On my lightest sandy soil I plow the ground 
shallow about the first week in May; then put 
on a good coat of equal parts of marl and 
leached ashes (the ashes I get at the soap fac- 
tories), which is moderately fine, and spread 
evenly. Just before I want to plant, I prepare 
, the ground by passing a harrow over it; then 
take a plow and strike parallel furrows three 
feet and a half apart. A well-rotted compost 
of horse, sheep, and barn-yard manure is put in 
the row and spread along evenly; after which 
two furrows are thrown upon it, and the plants 
set fifteen or twenty inches apart in the row. I 
am careful to prepare only as much ground as 
will be needed for the first setting, as the plants 
after being taken from the beds, delight in fresh 
soil. The earth must be fresh, or the plants will 
wither and dic. After the plants have become 
well rooted, I run through with a cultivator and 
level the ground, after which they will begin to 
thrive finely; while the hot-beds are again ready 
to be thinned out. Then the plow and hoe are 
brought into requisition, and the field or patch 
kept thoroughly cleaned, carefully turning vines 
during plowing, and afterwards replacing them. 
I have cultivated sweet potatoes largely after 
this plan, and with good success; it is not so 
satisfactorily performed on soil which is a rich 
sandy loam, where weeds grow and are hard to 
keep down; I therefore practice both plans.” 











Fig. 1.—1MPLeMENT FOR COVER 
Planting Indian Corn. 
—_—@— 

It is very desirable to have corn so planted 
that it can be worked both ways, and every 
good farmer prides himself in having his rows 
straightand true. The distance the hills should 
be apart is determined by the size of the 
corn, and the strength of the soil; very small 
corn ought not to be in hills, but in continuous 
rows. Hills of ordinary field corn should stand 
from 3'[, to 4], feet apart each way, and it looks 
best to have the rows of hills cross exactly 
at right angles. So important is this, that we 
think it well to measure the angle at starting 
when large fields are marked out for corn, and 
where the fences or other boundaries are not 
exactly at right angles. This is done thus: 
establish one true base line, as A-B, fig. 2, for 
the first row upon one side; then measure 3 
feet upon it, with a 50-foot tape-line, between 
two points, cand d; next take 40 feet upon the 
tape from the point ¢, and draw part of a circle 
where you suppose a line, meeting the line A, B, 
at ¢, at right angles, would pass; then move the 
end of the tape-line to the point d and take 50 
feet upon it—the point ¢, on the 40-foot circle 
where the 50-foot circle will cross, establishes a 
line ¢-e, exactly at right angles to the base line. 
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This is easy and takes less time to do than to tell. 
The field is properly marked in two directions 
by a variety of implements. Three cultivator 
teeth, set in a joist to which shafts and handles 
are attached, makes a good marker. Two 
wheels on a 4-foot axle-tree, with a pole having a 
! chain dragging upon the 
en ground to mark where 
the wheel must run the 

next time, is also a con- 
venient implement. If 

the furrows are made 

fully and uniformly two 
inches deep, the corn 

may be dropped and 

/ 2 then covered on smooth 
Fig. 2.—RIGHT ANGLE. Jand, with a harrow on 
its back, or with one without teeth, and loaded. 
We describe a good corn-marker, which makes 
deep marks, in another article. There are 
some pretty good corn droppers, but none 
exactly adapted to planting in rows both ways. 
The dropping is a rather tedious hand process. 
It may be somewhat lightened by having a 
small tin measure, which will hold five or six 
kernels. A little skill is required to throw the 
kernels scattering, but itis done rapidly. James 
Corlis, of Long Branch, N. J., uses a home- 
made implement for covering corn, of which 
he sendsusadrawing. The runners or scrapers 
(fig. 1) are of 1'|2-inch oak plank 10 inches high, 
and 88 incheslong. These are 
set 34 inches apart in front, and 
9 inches at the rear. They 
are champfered on the outside 
three-quarters of an inch, and 
protected by a strip of iron on 
the inside. There are three 
cross-pieces of inch stuff. A 
smoother, 4 feet long, is at- 
tached to one runner behind 
to remove surplus soil, stones, 
and bits of sod. This smooth- 
er is attached by carriage bolts, 
so as to be set higher or low- 
er. A 6-foot stick for « handle 
is bolted to the implement as 
shown. Two horses are used, 
and it may be loaded or run 
simply by its own weight, ac- 
cording to the character of the soil. We think 
it might also be used for covering potatoes. 
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Crows in the Corn Field. 
epit. 

Crows are not the only birds that trouble corn 
after it is planted, and before 
it is strong enough to defy 
them, but they are so active, 
knowing, and almost insati- 
able, that we regard it as a mis- 
taken policy to spare the few 
which may be killed, in order 
to secure complete protection 
to our corn fields from their 
ravages. Mr. C. H. Rue traps 
crows in a way which we tried 
Jast year with complete suc- 
cess. He says he goes upon 
the principle that a crow will 
go almost anywhere for an 
If he cannot find a se- = 
cluded spot which will answer 
his purpose, he makes a sort 
of little bower of brush stuck 
into the ground, leaving a narrow entrance. In 
this he makesa rough nestand putsin some hens 
eggs. The sticks must stand close and meet at 
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the top so a crow cannot get in, except by the 
entrance ; here a steel trap is set, fastened by a 
cord, covered with tissue paper, and this sprin- 
kl@d over with earth. We practiced placing an 
egg for bait just where the crow, when he eats 
it, will see the others. The first crow that flies 
over will almost surely be the victim, and as 
soon as caught, will make the welkin ring with 
his cries. This will draw a crowd of sympa- 
thizers. The bird may be taken out of the trap 
and fastened to a stake with his wings tied to- 





CROW TRAP. 
gether and leftsohalfaday. He willkeep up his 
cries and not another crow will visit that field 
that year, if it be not more than 10 or 12 acres 
in extent. The crow, in case no bones are 
broken, may then be liberated, if the farmer 
is tender-hearted, or used upon another field. 
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A Furrowing Corn Marker. 

Most of the corn markers in general use, 
make too shallow marks, necessitating some 
other mode of deepening. <A sled marker 
having two or three runners, 8 inches high 
and 2 inches wide, with their forward ends 
sawed out so that acultivator tooth may be 
set in each, accomplishes all that is desired. 
The teeth may be set to run two or two and a 








half inches deep, and the runners following 








FURROW CORN MARKER. 
pack the earth a little, and prevent the furrows 
filling up. Such acorn marker may be made 
in half an hour, and if fastened with strong 
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nails, is firm enough for use on smooth land. 
The accompanying engraving shows such a 
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Fig, 1.—HOG-DRESSED VEAL, 


marker, The rod and chain attached to the 
cross-piece is hinged on, and may be turned 
upon either side. The chain in dragging marks 
where the next furrow is to be made, or the 
track of the horse, whichever is preferred. 
et Be we 


Veal—The Fatted Calf. 
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The sale of a well-fatted calf in the vicinity of 
good markets, usually brings in as much money 
as it costs to keep a cow through the winter. 
A good calf sells for the price of one or two 
tons of hay. Thecow should pay for her keep- 
ing by her milk the rest of the year. A good 
many calves come to market on their feet. 
This is a poor way, for the veal is injured by the 
confined, heated, hungry and nervous condition 
the animals are often in. It is far better, and 
the producer realizes more, besides, for the veal 
to come to market “hog-dressed,” as it is called. 
A veal so dressed is shown in fig. 1. The calf 
is killed by cutting ts throat, and strung up by 
one hind leg to bleed. Then the head is skin- 
ned and removed; the feet, skinned to the hocks 
and knees, and removed. The lights and guts 
are taken out, leaving the heart, liver, kidneys, 
sweetbreads, etc., in place. After wiping out 
and hanging up until cool, it is ready for ship- 
ment. The skin of the head may be tied over 
the neck, that of the legs over the ends, and a 
single cord around the ribs closes the carcass 
together, and secures cleanliness. Sometimes 
the head and feet are taken off without skinning, 
as shown in our engraving, and frequently only 
a small opening is made in the belly, and all 
the viscera, except the kidneys, taken out. In 
this case a stick is inserted to hold the cut 








open and air the cavity. 
When veal is required for 
home consumption or for 
the neighborhood, the calf is 
skinned and dressed. After 
hanging until cold it is cut 
in two, as shown in figures 2 
and 3. When cut up for use 
the principal divisions are 
those indicated in fig. 2. The 
cut dividing the quarters 
passes just back of the ribs. 
The hind-quarter is divided 
into the “Loin,” a, and the 
“Leg,” b, and each of these 
may be further cut up, or 
used entire as choice roast- 
ing pieces. From the fore- 
quarter the “Shoulder,” ¢, 
is first removed, cutting be- 
neath the shoulder-blade, 
and close to the ribs.. Then 
the “Neck,” d, d, and the 
“ Breast,” ¢, e, are separated, 
cutting through all the ribs. 
The shoulder forms an excel- 
lent roasting piece when the 
blade is taken out, and the 
end is nicely folded down 
and stuffed. Both the breast 
and neck are excellent for 
stews, cutlets, fricassee, etc. 
Veal cutlets are generally 
cut from the lower half of 
the leg, like steaks. This 
leaves the upper half to 
roast. The hock and ten- 
dinous portion near it, 
should always be removed 
in preparing the joint for 
roasting. 
Germans take the cutlets from the fore-quarter. 
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The Horse Bot and Bot-Fly. 


ee 

There are not less than three insects, which, 
in their larva or grub state, are parasitic in the 
stomach of the horse. The grubs are known as 
Bots, and the flies, which are the mature prop- 
agating insects, are called Bot-flies or Gadflies. 
They vary in size and general appearance a 
good deal, in both the 
mature and grub states. 
The common one lays its 
eggs on the hairs of the 
legs and hpdy, another 
about the throat, and a 
third upon the lips. The 
common Bot-fly is famil- 
iar to every one bred or 
living in the country. Itis 
represented in fig. 1. This 
is called Gasterophilus equi, and is easily distin- 
guished from its congeners by its spotted wings. 
The insect is tawny, its abdomen covered with 
woolly, shining hairs; the 
thorax is black and covered 
with yellow hairs, and the 
eyes very dark brown. The 
wings have several pale, 
smoky spots in the middle, 
and towards the tips, as 
represented. This is the female fly, and the one 
best known; when ready to deposit an egg she 
poises herself near the spot selected, as shown 
in figure 2, protrudes her ovipositer, and then 
with almost incredible swiftness she daris down 
and attaches an egg to a hair, as shown in fig. 





Fig. 1.—BoT-FLY. 





Fig. 2.—BOT-FLY. 


8, The eggs are slender, and are, so to speak, 
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The French and Fig. 2.—EXTERIOR OF VEAL CARCASS. 








Fig. 3.—IN TERIOR. 


cut off at the large end on a slant. They ad- 
here very tightly to the hairs, and cannot.be re- 
moved by ordinary grooming. Some, probably 
dead ones, remain until the coat is shed in the 
spring. The writer has practiced washing the 
parts of the animal on which the eggs are abund- 
ant, with strong carbolic soap, and greater num- 
bers than he has 
ever before observed 
remain unhatched 
through the winter. 
Should this prove, as 
he suspects,a remedy 
for the Bots, it will 
be very gratifying, 
for so far as our own 
horses are concerned 
we are very ready to forego any benefit, real or 
imaginary, which Mr. Bracey Clark thought 
might result from their presence in the stomach. 
Exactly how the eggs hatch, appears to be 
unknown, but it is certain that very lively little 
worms come out of them. We think it probable 
that they hatch and cause a tickling or itching 
of the skin, which makes the horse lick 
or gnaw the spot, when they adhere to 
the tongue or lips and are swallowed. 
It has also been stated that the licking 
caused the eggs to hatch, and at the 
same time removed the worms. Once in 
the stomach they soon make an attach- Fig. 4, 
ment and suspend themselves by two hooks, seen 
in the engraving, fig. 4. This represents the grub 
or larva, in which condition the insect makes its 
growth. The little worm soon becomes robust 
and swollen, and remains much like the form 
shown, until it reaches the size indicated, never, 
so far as known, relaxing its hold upon the 
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Fig. 3.—BOT-FLY’S EGG. 
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walls of the stomach, which are somewhat pit- 
ted. It is ofa tawny color, the body being com- 
posed of prominent rings, besides indistinct ones 
at the head and tail. The large rings areedged 
with a frill of short, weak spines. It 
reaches maturity in the spring, and as 
warm weather comes on it loses its 
hold, and is voided with the dung. Into 
this it burrows, penetrating the ground, 
: and immediately assumes the pupa con- 
Le ae 5 ie: 

dition (fig. 5), contracts in size, and the 
outer surface becomes a hard shell, within 
which the final transformations take place. 
The pupa hatches out into the fly first described. 

We have seen the stomachs of many horses 
said to have died from the bots, and have ney- 
er seen evidence of inflammation or other dis- 
eased condition caused by them. A correspond- 
ent claims that, in a case which he communi- 
cates, bots were so numerous that they stopped 
up the “neck of the stomach.” We can hard- 
ly credit it. It is often asserted that the walls 
of the stomach are perforated. That they are 
pitted, is true—we have never seen anything 
like perforation. Dr. Liautard, of the N. Y. 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, inform’ us that 
in all his practice he has never met with but 
one case of death attributable to bots. In this 
the horse’s stomach was perforated, and the ani- 
mal died of peritonitis (inflammation of the bow- 
els). He attributes a case of sudden death 
reported by one of our correspondents, and by 
him supposed to be bots, to heart disease. There 





has never been any cure found for bots. There is | 


no means of making them disengage their hold 
which will not loosen the horse’s hold on life. 
Milk and molasses with a little ginger in it, is a 
favorite and excellent prescription. It does the 
bots no harm, but is good tonic food for the horse. 
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The Grass Pond Cranberry Bog. 


a 

Judging from the letters we receive, our read- 
ers are a good deal interested in the cultivation 
of cranberries. Fortunately, there is no imme- 
diate danger of an over-production ofthis crop. 
There is comparatively little land adapted to 
its growth, and the territory, where all the con- 


ditions of successful culture are present, is ex- | 


ceedingly limited. The people who have peat, 
sand, and water, in close proximity and capital 
enough to develop these resources, have a valu- 
able property. In atrip to the cranberry plan- 
tation of Messrs. A. Sampson & I. Hodges, of 
Providence, R. L., last August, we noticed sey- 
eral points in which the treatment differed from 
that of the Cape Cod cultivators, which it will 
be well to add to the observations of Mr. Bunker. 
The Grass Pond plantation is located in Coven- 
try, R. I., near Green Station, on the railroad. 
The whole purchase consists of about 700 acres, 
400 of which is the basin of a shallow lake now 
drained. It is only six years ago that the first 
improvements were made, and these in a small 
way. Six hundred dollars were laid out in drain- 
ing and sanding about ten acres. The wild 
cranberries are found mostly about the edges of 
the swamp, and the largest crop before the im- 
provements was only 15 barrels. Three years 
_after, 600 barrels were gathered, which sold for 
$7,200 at the depot. 
investing capital in the business, and the im- 
provements have gone on steadily ever since. 
The stream which runs through the swamp is 
latge enough to carry a saw-mill, and is nearly 
a mile Jong. This has been straightened and 
widened into a ¢anal, which can be used for 
boating the berries from the plantation to the 








This decided the matter of | 








curing house, thus saving the expense of teams. 
This canal is the main artery of drainage, and 
narrow ditches discharge their waters into it at 
intervals of about 200 feet. Since the drainage, 
and sanding, the plants have grown wonderfully 
and are extending themselves rapidly towards 
the canal, even where there has been no plant- 
ing. The owners have not strictly followed the 
books, but hay. felt their way cautiously to 
the best methods for their peculiar location. 

SANDING VINES UPON THE GRASS is not sound 
doctrine on Cape Cod, yet it works capitally 
here. 
here is of quite recent formation, and the surface 
of the drained pond is too poor to favor the 
growth of weeds and bushes. 


tle else than a poor grass grows. The sand is 





he reason probably is, that the peat | 


At any rate, lit- | 


spread upon the ice in the winter about 3 inches | 


thick, and during the thaws of spring it is sifted 
down among the roots of the vines, without 
covering the tops. When the water is drawn 
off in the summer, the vines start with the 
greatest luxuriance, and berries generally set 
the first year upon vines that have heretofore 
been barren, or nearly so. By far the larger 
part of the 80 acres now in vines has been im- 
proved in this simple way. 
to sand an acre 3 inches deep. 
$2 a day, without board. 
found immediately upon the banks ofthe swamp. 
The edges of the bog are covered with brush 
and trees, and this land is treated in the Cape 
Cod way, that is, skinned, sanded, and planted 
There can be no doubt 


Labor is about 


with vines in the hills. 
that sanding upon grass is the best here, upon 
those parts of the bog where it has been follow- 


It costs about $50 | 


The sand or gravel is | 


ed, and, under similar conditions, it would prob- | 


ably succeed quite as well elsewhere. The 
vines start so vigorously after the application of 
the sand, that they soon choke out the grass 
and take complete possession of the soil. We 
saw acres, treated in this way, covered with the 


most luxuriant growth of vines, and heavily 


loaded with fruit, say from two to three bushels 
to the square rod. Two rods were measured 
last year to ascertain just what the yield was. 
One gave a barrel, and the other lacked about 4 
quarts of a barrel. The standard cranberry 
barrel of the Cape Cod Association, we believe, 
is 104 quarts. Capt. Small will probably shake 
his head at the luxuriance of the vines, and say 
that this is a bad feature, and skinning and sand- 
ing are needed to prevent it. 


3ut if the vines | 


are all covered with fruit, the larger they are | 


Of course it remains to be seen how 
more is 


the better. 
long 3 inches of sand will last. If 
needed, a second coating is easily applied, and 
it may prove more economical to apply light 
coatings at intervals, than to give 6 inches at 
once. 
much a science that we can afford to be dogmatic. 
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A Trap for Musk-rats. 


Oe 


Almost every farmer, with reclaimed land, or 


The cultivation of cranberries is not so | 


with cranberry bogs, suffers from the depreda- | 


tions of musk-rats. Steel traps are good, but 


the most we can do with them, is to take one | 


rat for each trap in a night, if he does not gnaw 


his leg off. A better trap is an old barrel. Sink 
it near the bank of the ditch, where there are 
evidences of the presence of the animals, to the 
level of the ground, and half fill it with water. 
Put in a couple of shingles, or light strips of 
board, to float on the water. Place sweet apples 
or carrots cut in small bits in the runs of the 
musk-rats, and voll them to the barrel. 
eral pieces upon the floats, inside. The rats will 


Put sev- | 


| 


jump in after their food, and will not be able to 
get out. Where they are plenty, several musk- 
rats may be taken in a night by this simple trap, 
it costs nothing but labor, can be visited at 
one’s convenience, and there is plenty of room 
in it for a dozen or more of the vermin at onee, 
———$————_—<» +. pe > 


THe Barsperry AS A HeEpGE PLAnt.—A 
few years ago we gave the experience of those 
who had employed the Barberry as a hedge 
plant and advised its trial; but finding there 
was such difficulty in obtaining seeds, we have 
not of late said much about it. This year we 
notice that the leading seedsmen offer Barberry 
seed in their catalogues, and those who wish to 
make a trial of it canreadily doso. It is best to 
first thoroughly soak the seeds and plant as early 
as practicable, in order that the plants may ob- 
tain considerable size before hot weather comes, 

— ee Oe Oe 
Seeds and Seed Sowing. 
a 

Moisture, air and a proper degree of tempera- 
ture are essential to the germination of seeds. 
The first act of the seed, after being placed in 
the ground, is to absorb water; the changes 
which accompany germination cannot take 
place without it. There must be a certain a- 
mount of moisture, but not too much, as_ this 
would exclude an equally important agent—air, 
without the pressure of which, germination can- 
not take place. The temperature varies with 
the kind ofseed. Many garden seeds will ger- 
minate at 10 degrees above the freezing point, 
while others require still 10 degrees higher, be- 
fore they will start at all. We do not, however, 
with tender plants, run the risk of the decay of 
the seeds by sowing them until the temperature 
of the ground becomes considerably higher than 
the lowest point at which they will germinate. 
Peas may be sown as soon as the frost is out of 
the ground, but Squashes and Melons require 
that the soil be above 60 degrees. These are 
what may be considered the conditions neces- 
sary to the germination of the seed—the chemi- 
cal conditions. The act of germination—the 
bursting of the seed-coat and the liberation of 
the embryo plant—is accomplished by these, 
but this embryo plant has then to encounter 
mechanical obstacles before it can become fairly 
established and begin to sustain itself. It should 
be recollected that the whole growth of the 
plant, from the time it bursts the seed-coat until 
its first leaves appear above the surface, is from 
the nourishment contained within the seed it- 
self. The young plant has to push in two direc- 
tions, its root end is struggling to get down- 
ward while the opposite end is seeking the 
light. It is evident that not only the depth at 
which the seed is placed, but the character of 
the soil above it will have great influence upon 
the young plant. One great cause of failure 
with seeds, is too deep planting. Small seeds 
placed deep may germinate, but the young plant 
will be unable to reach the surface, the amount 
of nutriment in so smalla seed not suppiying suf- 
ficient material to allow the plant to grow large 
enough to reach so great a distance. The young 
plant perishes and the seedsman is blamed for 
furnishing poor seeds. The other extreme, sow- 
ing too shallow may occur, but we think sel- 
dom. The chief trouble here is, that the young 
plant being so near the surface is liable to be- 
come too dry, before the roots are ready to take 
up moisture. The character of the soil above 
the seeds is an important point. It will readily 
be understood that a germinating plant can 
make much easier progress through a light soil, 
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than through a heavy one, and it happens with 
some soils that the surface becomes so baked 
after a rain, that it is quite impossible for the 
seeds to overcome the mechanical difficulty. 
Our market gardeners, in order to be sure ofa 
stand with seeds, the young plants of which are 
feeble, sow many times more than is necessary 
in order that the united efforts, so to speak, of a 
mutitute of young plants may be able to throw 
off the covering. With delicate seeds sown in a 
seed-bed, the covering should be ofa light na- 
ture. The soil should be largely of leaf mould. 
This being light, may allow the seeds to remain 
too dry, and to prevent this, it is to be packed 
down by pressure with a board, or patting with 
a spade after sowing. This packing may seem 
to be contrary to the statement that the cover- 
ing should be light, but a soil consisting largely 
of decayed leaves, or decayed spent hops, is of 
an elastic character and will not, like a heavy 
soil, pack so closely as to present an obstacle 
tothe young plants. Flower seeds are often 
very fineand need more care in regard to the 
character of the soil and its depth than coarser 
seeds. Very fine seeds need but a mere sifting 
of earth over them or no covering at all. With 
Lobelias and such minute seeds, we have had 
the best success by strewing them over the level 
surface of the earth in a pot and then covering 
the pot with a pane of glass. The object of 
the glass is to keep the surface from becom- 
ing dry. In gardens where the soil dries quickly, 
it is well to shade the spot where fine seeds are 
sown. According to our experience, the seed 
sold by our dealers, is generally good, and we 
believe that a large majority of the complaints 
of poor seed arises from burying the seeds too 
deeply and covering them with too heavy a soil. 
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Sweet Corn—Varieties and Culture. 
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Every now and then an article appears in an 
English journal giving an account of experi- 
ments with maize—which is with difficulty 
grown at allin England, though some cultiva- 
tors have managed to raise ears for the table. 
They seem not to be aware that our sweet vari- 
eties are quite different from field corn, and a 
friend of ours sent last spring to Shirley Hib- 
bard, a collection of our best varieties of sweet 
corn, thinking that so enthusiastic and compe- 
tent a horticulturist, being put upon the right 
track, would astonish his friends with a novelty. 
Mr. H., in a recent letter to the Horticulturist, 
states his failure, but speaks of the corn as pop 
corn! Wecan understand the failure to grow 
the corn, but to call our delicious, sugary varie- 
ties “pop corn !” The American Minister should 
demand his passports at once. We wonder 
what proportion of our readers enjoy the luxu- 
ry of sweet corn, Of course everybody has 
roasting ears, when the field corn will yield 
them, but as far as our observation goes, the use 
of sweet corn, cultivated solely for the table, is 
by no means general. The varieties of sweet 
corn differ from the common kinds in the ereat- 
er abundance of sugar; the grain, when ripe, 
is much shriveled and wrinkled, and of a pecu- 
liar horny texture. We have the impression 
that Roger Williams, ina work published about 
1644, mentions that sweet corn was in 
among the Indians, but have not the work at 
hand to confirm it. Many can recollect when 
there was but one kind of sweet corn, while now 
the catalogues enumerate some twenty, differ- 
ing in stature, size of cob, sweetness, color, and 
earliness, 


use 


As with common corn, it is easy, by 
the exercise of a little care, to fix any desirable 











peculiarity, and at the same time the best sorts 
will deteriorate if due attention be not given to 
selecting the seed. Sweet corn is found to be a 
profitable crop by those farmers who are near 
enough to large cities to enable them to take 
the corn to market. It is useful in a rotation, 
as the necessary cultivation cleans the land and 
puts it in excellent order for rye or wheat, while 
a large amount of fodder, more valuable than 
that from common corn, forms an important 
part of the returns. The earliest varieties are 
generally very small, both in the plant and in 
the ear. The Early Dwarf Sugar and the Early 
Narraganset, are both excellent for family use. 
A local New Jersey variety called Tom Thumb, 
is brought in large quantities to the New York 
market, and is the largest early variety that we 
have seen. Crosby’s Extra Early Sugar is the 
variety grown for the Boston market, and, 
among a half dozen sorts that we grew last 

season, gave the best satisfaction of any. 
Adams’ Early, Bates’ Extra Early, Early Bur- 
lington, and Forty Days, are all said to be good 
and early, but we have had no experience with 
them. Of intermediate sorts there are several : 
Early Eight-Rowed Sugar and Twelve-Rowed 
Sugar, arecommended. Asylum, a variety sent 
out by the Dexter Asylum, at Providence, R. L., 
is one of the best. Olcott’s Farmer’s Club did 
not please us last year, but it is commended by 
so many good judges, that we think there must 
have been some mistake in the seed and _ shall 
try again. Red Cob Sweet has a red cob, and 
large sweet kernels. Mexican Sweet is black 
and does not look so well upon the table as the 
white kinds, but one upon tasting it, forgets all 
prejudices against color, and takes another 
ear. Mr. Gregory says of it: ‘The sweetest 
and tenderest for table uses of all the varieties 
T am acquainted with,” and we quite agree with 
Mr. Gregory. For latest we have Trimble’s 
Improved and Stowells’ Evergreen, both excel- 
lent, the last named keeping in eating condition 
for along time. All the varieties are not enn- 
merated, but here are enough to enable one to 
make a selection. Were we restricted to one 
variety we should, with our present experience, 
take Crosby’s Extra Early. Sweet corn should 
not be planted until the soil is well warmed, and 
then be sowed in drills 2'}_. feet apart for the 
small sorts, and 4 feet for the larger kinds, 
thinning to about a foot in the drill. The early 
dwarf kinds mature sooner if sown on light soil. 
For the later sorts the ground should be well 
manured. Compost from the hen-house will be 
found excellent to give a start. It should be 
well mixed in the drill before putting in the seed. 
—. 

How Much Manure to a Cow? 
poeple 

Carefully conducted experiments show that a 
size will void about 60 Ibs. 
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cow of the average 
of manure in a day, measuring about 1'{, cubie 
feet, which is more than three cords, weighing 
over ten tons, for a year. It is the opinion of 
many good cultivators that three loads of peat 
or muck mixed with one load of cow-dung, 
make a compost quite as effective for top-dress- 
ing meadows as the cow-dung itself. If this 
were done, we should have twelve cords of 
good compost from the solid excrements of one 
cow. It is further estimated that the liquid ma- 
nure is quite as valuable as the solid. If this 
were carefully saved by peat absorbents, kept 
under the stable, or in it, it would double the 
pile, or be equal to twenty-four cords of good 


compost. IRfthis were spread npon two acres 


of run-down meadow, producing a ton of hay 





or less per acre, it would increase the crop prob- 
ably to three tons to the acre the first year, and 
the effects of it would be seen in increased crops 
for five years longer. In those two acres it 
would make all the difference between profit- 
able and unprofitable farming for five years. 
This compost, if sold in many good farming 
districts, would bring $4 per cord or $96. Used 
on the meadow it would produce much more in 
successive crops of hay. This estimate shows 
What may be done under favorable circum- 
stances to increase the home supply of fertilizers. 
We have found that nothing pays better than 
labor applied to the compost heap. 
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The Field Culture of Sage. 


BY JAMES J. H. GREGORY, MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


The variety of sage sought after by those who 
grow it on a large scale, is that known as the 
“ Broad-leaf.” An old grower will rarely pur- 
chase seed if the purity and freshness of it can- 
not be guaranteed from a personal knowledge 
of the raiser. Last season, when home-grown 
seed was quite scarce, an enterprising farmer in 
the town of Danvers, Mass., sold his entire 
crop of 100 lbs. to his neighbors at $10 per 1b.; 
they could readily have bought imported seed 
at Jess than half that price. Imported seed 
usually has more light seed}which is an ob- 
jection, in addition to those which spring from 
a probable lack of purity and freshness. 

In raising sage, it should be borne in mind 
that the most valuable portion of the crop is 
the leaves; the poorer the land and the less the 
manure, the greater the proportion of Jeaves to 
stems. That the interests of both buyer and 
seller may be equally consulted, rather light soil 
is selected, which isin good condition, and three 
or four cords of some compost equal in strength 
to stable manure, and mechanically fine, is ap- 
plied to the acre. A heavier dressing would 
produce a larger crop, but then a larger propor- 
tion of this would be stems, for the ranker the 
crop the coarser the stems. The seed may be 
planted as late as June, bat the quality of the 
crop is also affected by the length of time it 
grows; that planted early, and therefore grow- 
ing the entire season makes more and heavier 
wood, while that planted later makes propor- 
tionally more leaves, and therefore a better arti- 
cle. The ground must be very thoroughly 
worked, two plowings and harrowings are none 
too many, and then raked level and fine, as 
for a root crop; the seed is planted in rows, 
from 14 to 18 inches apart, and from  three- 
quarters to an inch deep. About five pounds 
of seed are used for an acre. The seed come 
slowly: if the season is favorable, the plants will 
begin to show themselves in two weeks; but if 
the surface bakes, the best seed may fail to push 
through, for the seed itself comes up with the 
leaves, and when the ground bakes hard, it is 
apt to be broken off, and that is the end of the 
plant. Keep the crop clear of weeds, which 
will require considerable care in the earlier 
stages of growth, but later in the season it will 
so nearly cover the ground as to shade it, and 
thus keep it comparatively clean. In the early 
fall, cut the crop with a large knife ora smooth- 
edged sickle. Cure it by spreading in the shade 
in some airy building, on racks or Jaths,‘8 or 10 
inches apart, the laths being a couple of inches 
apart in the racks. These racks, which are 
excellent for drying all kinds of herbs, are made 
by using 1"|,-inch boards as uprights which are 
from four to six inches wide; in ‘these, cut 
notches 17|z inches wide and two or three deep, 
with a downward slant, securing them firmly to 
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BRANDING CATTL E—Froom « SKetco sy E. JumP.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


the floor below and the beams above, having 
them in rows a little scant, 4 feet apart, and 5 
or 6 feet apart in the row. Into the notches, 
slide slips of an inch or inch-and-quarter stuff, 
and lay on these laths at distances above given. 
When the season is closed, all can be readily 
removed and stored for future use. By using 
artificial heat, the sage may be dried in two or 
three days, but this does not make so good an 
article as that which dries in the course of two 
or three weeks; the cooler the weather the 
handsomer the appearance of the crop when 
dried. A mass of green sage which makes a 
cord by measure when trod in green, will weigh 
about 250 Ibs. when dry. Two tons, when dry, 
are considered a good crop peracre. Tomarket 
the crop, have strong tow bags measuring 7 x3 
feet, put a hoop in the mouth to keep it open, and 
| secure firmly to atrap-door; fill in the sage and 
then tread it down as compactly as possible. A 
| bag of these dimensions will hold 150 Ibs. of 
dried sage. The price varies with different 
seasons, depending of course on the quantity 
grown, from 8 to 35 cents per lb.; averaging 
for the past twelve years in the Boston market, 
12"], cents. Sage is a very reliable crop when 
once up, it being not somuch affected by drouth 
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as root crops. After a rain it recovers from 
its check, and starts a fresh growth immediately 


Branding Cattle. 
a 

In Mexico, as well as in parts of California 
and Texas—States that were formerly Spanish- 
American, cattle raising is an important branch 
of industry. The cattle are nearly wild, live in 
immense herds, and have an extensive range. 
The writer has traveled a whole day to 
cross the boundaries of a single hacienda in 
Northern Mexico. The proprietorship of cattle 
as well as horses is established by the presence 
of the brand of the owner upon the animals. 
Many are familiar with this method of marking 
horses and mules, as it is practised upon those 
belonging to the army. The brand may be the 
initials of the owner, but it is quite as often some 
arbitrary sign which, when adopted, is duly 
recorded in the books of the Alcalde—the town 
records. The presence of one’s mark upon 
an animal is proof of ownership, and if he can 
show a brand duly recorded, corresponding 
with that on the animal, he can take possession 
of it in spite of any bills of sale that the pre- 











sent holder may show as evidence that he 
came legally by it. When an animal is sold, 
the seller puts on the venta brand, which is usu- 
ally the same one reversed, and the purchaser 
then marks the animal with his own brand. 
Horses which have changed hands frequently, 
are singularly scarred, the results of many 
brandings. Cattle on the large estates are driven 
up once a year for branding, and the occasion 
is one of great festivity, as the neighbors come 
to enjoy the excitement and to lend their aid. 
It affords the young men a fine opportunity to 
show their skill in the use of the lasso. The 
animals are corralled, or driven into an inclo- 
sure and let out,a fewat a time. The wild 
beasts set off at full speed and are pursued by 
the horsemen who capture them with the lasso. 
The chase is often a long and exciting one, and 
it often happens that the animal must be caught 
by both the horns and a hind foot before it is 
brought to terms. At the time of branding, 
those having marks which show that they be- 
long to other parties, are separated from the 
others, and all that are without marks are brand- 
ed by the use of the hot iron. On large estates 
the festival lasts for several days, and there 
is feasting, with music and dancing at night. 
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The Lungwort.—{Pulmonaria officinalis.) 
angina 
The prevailing taste for plants with unnatu- 
rally variegated foliage, has had the good effect 
of bringing into notice several old-fashioned 


THE LUNGWORT—(Pulmonaria officinalis.) 


plants, the natural condition of which is to be 
speckled or striped. Among these is the Lung- 
wort, so old as to be quite as rare as a new 
thing. We recently saw it in a florist’s collec- 
tion as Pulmonaria cerulea variegata, which, 
though very good asa name, could not make 
the plant anything but Lungwort. It is a very 
pretty, hardy perennial, which flourishes best 
in sandy soils, and in early spring gives clusters 
of lively purplish-blue flowers. Its leaves are 
spotted, as shown in the engraving, with avery 
pale green. It is a native of Europe, and has 
its representative in this country in the Virginia 
Lungwort, which we figured in July, 1867. The 
name Pulmonaria, as well as that of Lungwort, 
has reference to its former use in diseases of the 
lungs. It was a notion in olden times, that 
plants indicated by the shape of their parts or 
by markings, their uses as remedies. The 
leaves of this plant, from their spots, bearing 
some fancied resemblance to the lungs, were 
considered on this account to be a proper 
remedy to be used in diseases of those organs. 
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Young Evergreens from the Woods. 
seis 

Every spring great numbers of evergreens are 
offered by those who collect them from the 
woods, and they are sold, especially the small 
ones, at very low rates. Those who wish a 
large number of Arbor Vites and Hemlocks 
for hedges, are tempted by the low prices to 








buy these young trees; they are set for a hedge, 
and if a large portion die, as isapt to be the 
case, the seller is blamed. These seedling trees, 
which have grown in the shade of the forest, 
are pulled up, and have lost a share of their 
roots. If set in a 
single row for a 
hedge, they are ex- 
posed to the sun 
and wind in this 
very unnatural 
condition, and a 
large portion of 
them are likely to 
die. Trees of this 
kind should be 
planted and grown 
a year before they 
are permanently 
placed in the 
hedge. The Arbor 
Vites, if planted 
close together, will 
afford one another 
mutual shade and 
protection, and the 
Hemlocks should 
be placed closely, 
and a shelter of 
some kind be built 
over them. A plat- 
form, covered with 
evergreen boughs 
or with brush, 
should be support- 
ed above them; 
this, while it will 
give the needed 
shade, will allow a 
free circulation of 
air beneath it. 
With the best care 
some of the young 
trees will die, but 
those which sur- 
vive after a sea- 
son’s protection may be planted in the hedge-row 
another year without fear of loss. A good share 
of the native evergreens offered by nurserymen 
is raised from young seedlings from the woods, 
which have grown a few years in the nursery. 





Opium Culture. 
<gee 

In a previous article we gave the substance 
of a letter from a correspondent in Wisconsin. 
We have since had other details of Opium cul- 
ture from him, and also a letter from Dr. E. 
Lewis, of Topeka, Kansas, who, in 1822, assist- 
ed his father who resided in York Co., Pa., in 
cultivating the poppy, and in gathering opium. 
This gentleman agrees with “B.,” of Wiscon- 
sin, in thinking that opium can be profitably 
produced in this country. We do not wish to 
get up an Opium excitement, but as there has 
been much inquiry in regard to the subject, we 
present such experience as we are able to pro- 
cure. As our correspondent “B.,” is fuller 
in his details than Dr. L., we follow his article, 
noting where the two differ in their practice. 
The seeds of the poppy are very small, and 
with care in sowing, three or four ounces are 
sufficient for an acre, but much more is gener- 
ally used, to be sureof a good stand. “B.” 
says: “The seed will not bear burial. Take 
great pains in sowing, and cover very lightly, 
not more than ?|, to], of aninch. If covered 
too deep, you will lose your labor. I sowed 











plenty of seed and thinned out, leaving the best 
plants, eating the others as greens, and feeding 
the pig. Do not be alarmed—they are very 
nice when young, full as good as beets or spin- 
ach. The time of sowing will vary in different 


THE OPIUM POPPY—(Lupaver somniferum.) 


localities, the point being, to have the capsules 
mature in the driest time—say from the last of 
July to the first of September. In Jefferson 
County, N. Y., Isowed from May 5th to May 
20th. The cultivation should be as thorough 
as that of an onion or ruta-baga field.” The 
Opium Poppy, Papaver somniferum, is the 
one from which the very double garden varie- 
ties have sprung. There are two marked vari- 
eties, the white, and black-seeded; the white be- 
ing the most valuable for opium, while the 
black-seeded is preferred where the plant is cul- 
tivated for the purpose of expressing the oil 
from the seeds. We give an engraving of the 
Opium Poppy, showing the flower and capsule. 
The narcotic juice is developed only about 
flowering time, and our correspondent’s remark 
that the young plant makes a good substitute 
for spinach, we can readily accept. We have 
a parallel case in the universally esteemed let- 
tuce, which, when it runs up to flower, pro- 
duces a milky juice, which, in its medicinal 
properties, has some resemblance to Opium. 
Dr. Lewis commenced scarifying the capsules 
as soon as the petals had fallen. He says: 
“ After a sufficient number of poppy heads have 
parted with their petals, to justify the profitable 
commencement, the operator, armed with a 
sharp pocket knife, should take the head in his 
hand and give the stalk a twist of once and a 
fourth around, then apply the knife to the head 
at its largest circumference, and allow it to 
gradually untwist itself, thus making a circular 
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incision around the head or pericarp. This may 
be done once, or if avery large one, twice, to 
the same head. The milky juice will at once 
exude, and by the next morning will be ready 
to be scraped off with a somewhat duller knife 
and lodged in a common tin cup, belted around 
the operator by having a handkerchief through 
the handle.” “B.,” on the other hand, uses a 
knife for the purpose, which makes three incis- 
ions at once, and also a peculiar knife for col- 
lecting the product. He has promised us a set 
of these implements, and we hope to be able in 
due time to give engravings of them. 
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Trellises for Tomato Plants. 


Those who grow tomatoes in the garden find 


that a support of some kind is essential not only 










































































Fig. 1.—TOMATO TRELLIS. 

to preserve a neat appearance but to produce 
the finest fruit. We have already published 
several trellises and now add another by Mr. E. 
N. Maxwell, of Louisville, Ky. If the trellis is 
made against a fence, pieces are got out of 1|, x 
1’|,-inch stuff, 6 inches longer than the hight of 
the fence. A small iron hook isattached to one 
end of each piece. Holes a trifle smaller than 
common telegraph wire are bored in the pieces, 
6 inches apart, beginning at 4 inches from 
the hook end, and having the Jast hole about a 

foot from the opposite 
end. Cut telegraph 
wire into lengths of 3}| 
inches, and bend them 
at 17], inch from one 
end at an angle a little 


more acute than a 
A right-angle, and drive 
the pieces into the 


holes. The piece, when 
finished, is shown at A, 
fig. 2. For every two 
tomato plants there 
will be required one 
of these upright pieces, 
and one additional 
piece at the end of the 
row. Theslats, which 
run horizontally, are ripped from an inch 
board eight feet long, one-quarter or three- 
eighths of an inch thick ; ; exactly similar toa 
common lath but twice its length. Cut both 
ends of the slats slanting, as represented in fig. 
1, which gives only one section of the trellis. 

Screw into the fence, near its top, on a hori- 
zontal line, iron eyes, B, fig. 2, measuring the dis- 
tance between them accurately. Now fasten 
the hooks on the upper ends of the upright 
pieces, into these iron eyes, and let the lower 
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Fig. 2.—suprorts. 


from the bottom of the fence. Place the slats 
in position, as seen in figure 1, and with 
small hammer drive the iron wire supports 
tightly upon them, and your trellis is finished. 

The tomato vines should be planted directly 
under the bottom slat, and four feet apart; 
this will give two vines between two up- 
rights, and one upright between two vines. 

As the vines grow up the trellis, weave their 
tops in and out between the slats, behind one 
slat, in front of the next, and so on alternately ; 
this will support the vine without any tying. 
A few of the upper slats might be farther than 
6 inches apart, for economy’s sake, but if will 
not answer to have the lower ones any wider. 

In the fall, after frost destroys the quality of 
the fruit, drive the iron fastenings loose by strik- 
ing them behind the trellis, draw out the slats 
horizontally, letting the vines fall to the ground, 
unhook the upright pieces and your entire trel- 
lis may be placed under cover for the winter, 
ready to be put together again the following 
summer with but a very few minutes’ work. 

A trellis may be made without the support of 
a fence. Two upright pieces, C, fig. 2, seven feet 
long, are prepared with wires as before describ- 
ed, and fastened together at the top ends by 
asmall iron bolt. The lower ends are spread 
three or four feet apart; these uprights are se- 
cured in position by being tied to cedar stakes, 
driven firmly into the ground; I prefer wire to 
twine for tying. These supports are placed at 
the same distance apart as those against a fence, 
and similar slats are used. Plant vines along 
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ends slightly enter the ground fifteen inches out 








both sides of the trellis four feet apart, as before. 

My vines were planted in rich soil last sum- 
mer, and grew eight feet high, trained in this 
way, covering the entire trellis, and were 
loaded with delicious fruit nearly to their tops. 

The slats running east and west warped bad- 
ly, but those on the trellis running north and 
south remained perfectly free from this defect. 
<n @ ee 

Entrance Gates. 
ee 

There is perhaps no one contrivance so gen- 
erally in use that is so unsatisfactory as a gate, 
be it large or small. We find this the most fre- 
quently out of order, of any of the surround- 

















ings of a idee whether it be the gate leading 
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W - 8 permission we copy some of his engravings 
to illustrate the principle, which is that upon 
which railroad bridges and span-roofs are built, 


Figure 1 shows the simplest form of a gate of 





Fig. 3.--UPPER HINGE-CORNER, 


this kind. Within a simple frame there are 
eight braces crossing each other, and five iron 
rods, the heads of which are let into the upper 
rail of the gate, and the lower ends are furnish- 
ed with a screw and nut by means of which 
they may be fastened. The braces .are halycu 
together where they cross each other; they are 
not ime into the frames of the gate, but are 
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to 1 modest cottage, or the one that closes the 
approach toan expensive mansion, Thetrouble | 
about gates must be largely felt by our readers, 
if we can judge from the number of requests we 
have for plans of gates. We mentioned the 
matter to Mr. Geo. E. Woodward, the well- 
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Fig. 2.—rustTIc GATE. 
known architect, and he referred us toa gate 
in his work upon Country Homes, as the one 
he had found in his experience to be the most 
easily built, and the most durable. With Mr. 











Fig. 4.—LOWER HINGE-CORNER. 


held in position by tightening the nuts. The 
ends of the braces that bear against the rods 
have a groove in each to admit the end. The 
principle of construction here shown being 


adhered to, a gate of this kind may be orna- 
mented in various ways, as illustrated in the 
work referred to. One of these is in the rustie 
gate, figure 2, where the whole is made of cedar 
Three other rails, besides 
the upper and Jower are fastened to the 
braces by means of carriage bolts. In this gate 
the iron rod at one end is made to answer asa 
very simple and permanent hinge. It is pro- 
longed at each end beyond the portion upon 
which the nut is screw- 


sticks and iron rods. 
ones, 


ed; the upper end moves 
in a strong iron eye 
screwed into the gate 


post, while the lower end 
is stepped into a stone 
placed to receive it. The 
hinges to the in 
figure 1, are strong and 
very and 
shown more plainly in 
figures 38, 4, and 5. Fig- 
ure 5 gives a perspective view of the hinge; 


gate, 


simple, are 
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Fig. 


figure 8 shows the upper hinge corner in section ; 
the rod which holds this end of the gate passes 
through the upper plates of the hinge, which is 
further secured to the gate by means of carriage 
bolts. In figure 4 we have a section of the low- 
er corner, where the iron rod passes through the 
lower plate of the hinge, and is there fastened 
by the nut. The hinge may, if desired, be 
countersunk, to present Jess iron work to view. 
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Lettuce Growing in New York City. 
BY PETER HENDERSON. 


eee 

The passenger in the horse-cars going from 
60th Street to Harlem, on New York Island, 
any day from June to October, may see little 
patches of vegetation of different shades of 


green, ranged in uniform and regular lines. 
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These arethe “salad patches” cultivated main- 
ly by German market gardeners; they range 
from two acres down to a quarter of an acre in 
area. It seems a wonder that the cultivation 
of such a small plot of earth should give the 
cultivator a living; but a living it does give, in 
nearly all cases, and some have quite a respec- 
table surplus for a “rainy day.” The manner 
of growing the lettuce for the first or early crop, 
is the same as that practised by the market 
gardeners of New Jersey or Long Island, name- 
ly, using plants from seed sown in fall, that have 
been wintered over under sashes, and planted 
out as early as the ground is fit to work, which 
in these warm nooks (in most cases at the base 
of rocky elevations), is often as early as the first 
week in March. In some particularly favored 
spots the lettuce is planted out in the first week 
of October, and if it remains unscathed during 
winter, comes in, in such fine condition for mar- 
ket in May, as to well repay the risk. The va- 
riety used for this purpose is the “ Brown 
Dutch.” In any section of the country where 
the thermometer never falls further than 10° 
above zero, lettuce sown the first week in Sep- 
tember and plantéd out the first week of October 
in sheltered spots in dry soils, will be almost 
certain to “winter over,” and give a crop in 
spring earlier than if treated by any other 
method. The wonder is that it is not more ex- 
tensively done at such points as Charleston and 
Savannah, where, as far as I can judge, there is 
nothing to hinder it from being had in a mar- 
ketable condition at any time, by ranging the 
sowings and plantings, from the middle of Feb- 
ruary to the middle of April. To return to the 
New York City growers; the varieties grown 
under glass and first planted out in spring, are 
usually the “Butter” and “Curled Silesia.” 
As soon as the crop is planted out, sowings are 
made for a succession; this time, of *‘Curled 
India” and “ Butter,” the Silesia being unfitted 
for the warm weather at which this sowing 
would mature. The crop planted out in March 
matures by the end of May or first of June, and 
as soon as it is cut off, the ground is plowed or 
dug over, and the plants sown in March are 
planted. Another sowing is made for plants 
to succeed these again, and so on during the 
entire season, the rule being to sow seed at each 
time of planting. Four crops of lettuce are 
usually taken from June to October, or nearly 
acrop each month. The plants are sct about 
a foot apart each way, and will average one cent 
per head, so that the four crops give a return 
of nearly $2,000 per acre. This seems like an 
immense return for an acre, but though the net 
profits are respectable, there are some serious 
disadvantages attending the cultivation. Few or 
none of these men are owners of the land, nor 
in hardly any instance have they alease. They 
are tenants at will, and pay a yearly rental of, in 
some instances, $250 per acre. Many of your 
country readers may think that an extra cipher 
has been added to the amount, but they must 
recollect that the value of some of these “salad 
patches,” as they are called, is $8,000 per city 
lot, or over $100,000 per acre, so that the paltry 
rental of $250 per acre hardly pays the interest 
of the amount of taxes. The following figures 
were given me by one of the best and largest 
growers, whose patch was two acres: 


BORGES iiss d's Suicide scausidicacsmawsenccasacee ee anes 
MEMNOE Scns ai 54 usa aaalesa. xs esaaainae ia 250. 
Labor of 3 men for 6 montis. . .......... 750. 
Horse keep and incidentals....... ee awidws 450). 

$1,850. 
Four crops lettuce, estimated at.............$4,000. 
MER DEHONMECR ans e eee ms ick fe uioa'viondve woe 1,850. 
Annual profits for 2acres...............000. $2,150. 


A pretty good profit, but deservedly earned, 
for to attain this result, the grower works early 
and late. It must not be supposed that 5 acres 
could be cultivated by one man with the above 
profit. The loss from inadequate hired labor, 
and the difficulties of selling large quantities of 
a quickly perishable crop, would be likely to 
make the attempt to increase largely the area 
cultivated a failure. Besides, lettuce is only 
used to a limited extent in the summer and fall 
months, and if grown in the quantities that it 
is in spring, could not be sold, yet in all large 
cities it is used more or less, at all seasons, and 
commands for limited quantities,usually a higher 
price than in spring, the season of its greatest 
consumption. No doubt the system’ of our 
New York City lettuce growers might be suc- 
cessfully and profitably followed in the neigh- 
borhood of many other cities and large towns, 
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Starting a Yellow Locust Plantation. 
Laie 

The first thing in starting a plantation of 
Locust trees is the selection of the site. Ex- 
perience suggests a rather dry gravelly or sandy 
loam. The trees would grow more rapidly on 
bottom lands or black, rich soils, but they would 
also be much more liable to the attacks of their 
enemy, the borer. Some years ago, the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company made extensive plan- 
tations on the waste land bordering their track. 
The locusts grew finely for the first two or three 
years, and then the borers attacked them with 
great fierceness, and now hardly a vestige of the 
great plantations remains. On the light lands 
of Long and Shelter Islands, the tree thrives 
wonderfully well. Its favorite localities are 
steep hill-sides and well-drained soils. It would 
be likely to do well on many old fields and worn 
out pastures, which are now unprofitable for 
grass. An additional inducement to plant such 
ficlds is the fact, that the tree is a renovator of 
thesoiland friendly to the growth of the grasses. 
We recently saw a plantation upon a light sandy 
soil, once nearly worthless, where there was 
grass enough to have made two tons to the acre. 

The Treatment of the Seed and Seed-bed is a 
matter of great importance. The soil should 
be well prepared and made sufficiently rich 
with compost to grow good corn. Mark off the 
rows 3 feet apart and sow the seed, and cover 
them about the same depth as onion seed. The 
seed should be prepared by soaking in hot wa- 
ter. Pour 4 quarts of boiling water to a pound 
of seed, and let them stand in a warm room for 
twenty-four hours. If any of the seeds are 
not swollen, separate from the rest, and pour 
hot water upon them, and repeat the process of 
scalding and assorting until all the seeds are 
swelled. Keep the ground clean with cultivator 
and hoe the first year and subsequently; the 
seed will not all sprout the first year, but will 
keep coming for many years. Sprouts will start 
both from seed and from the roots for a dozen 
years or more. If the seed-bed or nursery is 
properly cared for, it will furnish any desired 
number of plants. <A tree so easily propagated, 
and so valuable both for timber and as a reno- 
vator of the soil, ought to have the immediate 
attention of the owners of exhausted lands. 
There are thousands of acres in all the older 
States where this tree would flourish. If it did 
not pay dividends to the present owners, it 
would at least bea safe investment for their 
heirs. Timber is all the while growing scarcer, 
and the next generation must have posts for 
their fences, and treenails for their ships at 
: whatever cost. CONNECTICUT. 














The Terraced Propagating Pot. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 


eg 
A few weeks ago I received from Benjamin 
W. Putnam, of Jamaica Plains, Mass., five dif- 
ferent styles of flower pots, which he calls “self- 
watering.” Among the patterns sent there is 
only one of special value, the Terraced Propa- 
gating Pot. As represented in figure 1, it has a 
base about 12 inches in diameter, with three 
terraces of 2 or 3 inches wide, the top one 
being about 4 inches in diameter. In the 
center is a reservoir for holding the water, this 
widens at the base, as shown in the section, fig. 
2 The water in 
the reservoir filters 
through the sides of 
the pot, keeping the 
sand on the terraces 
always saturated. 
Cuttings of the 
young shoots of the 
great majority of 
plants placed in the 
sand, will root, to a 
certainty, in from 
two to four weeks. 
To such as have tried the “saucer system” 
of propagation (described in February, 1864), 
the principle here will easily be understood, as 
it is only an ingenious modification of that, 
which has the advantage of doing away 
with the necessity of pouring water directly 
on the cuttings, as all that is needed to be 
done in this case is to keep the reservoir 
filled with water, and the sand will be kept 
in a uniform condition of moisture by filtration. 
I know some practical gardeners may say that 
there is nothing new in this, as we have used 
the same principle, in a rough way, in propa- 
gating, for many years, 
by placing a smaller 
= flower pot inside of a 
ve larger one, and keeping 
\\ 5 the inside one filled 

| A With water, and plant- 
| ing the cuttings in sand 
| in the space between the 
! pots. That was an awk- 
Fig. 2.—SECTION OF POT. ward and clumsy con- 
trivance compared with Mr. Putnam’s design. 
In the one received by us about the middle of 
February, we placed cuttings of Roses, Gera- 
niums, Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, 
Carnations, and Verbenas, filled the reservoir 
with water, and placed the pot exposed to the 
sun, in one of our green-houses where an aver- 
age temperature of 70° is kept. In three weeks 
every cutting, without a single exception, was 
rooted, and the little propagating house, for so 
it may be called, had more attractions for our 
amateur visitors than any other thing in the es- 
tablishment. It must not be supposed that the 
atmosphere of a green-house is necessary to 
propagate with the terrace pot, it will do just 
as well placed in the window of the dwelling- 
house, where there is plenty of light and the 
necessary heat; all that is needed to observe for 
success is that the cuttings used are the young 
grecn shoots, and that the reservoir is full of 
water, so that the sand is kept thoroughly moist. 
Whenever the cuttings show roots, no matter 
how small they are, they should be taken from 
the propagating pot and placed in flower pots 
of two or three inches in diameter, and kept 
well watered and shaded from the sun for two 
or three days after potting. So convinced am 
L of the certainty of success from this mode of 
propagating that in cases of rare or valuable 





Fig. 1.—TERRACE Por. 
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cuttings I would use it in preference to our reg- | the willow into pieces 5 feet long, taking care | in the ‘checks’ before commencing to dig the 


ular propagating beds, though of course it could 
not be applicable by florists on a large scale. 


—_ 














not to wound them more than was necessary. 


They were placed in the ditch 4 inches apart, 


and nailed to a 
board 4 inches 
from the top, using 
clinch nails. The 
soil was thrown 
back and pressed 
gently against each 
piece. Digging a 
ditch to set the 
fence in, has two 
advantages: first 
it gives you a 
chance to build a 
straight fence out 
of material more 
or less crooked, 
and secondly it 
loosens the soil, 
giving the roots a 
better chance to 
start and furnish 
the nourishment 
nowso much need- 
ed. It was quite 
dry for nearly 
three weeks after 
the fence was built, 
but I saved the life 
of nearly every 
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THE VARIEGATED GRASSY CALAMUS.—(Acorus gramineus. ) 
put up 5 rods per day. The necessity of resort- 


The Grassy Calamus. 
Le 

Almost every one is acquainted with the 
Sweet Flag or Calamus of our swamps, and 
which is prized by many for the pungent aroma 
of its creeping root-stocks. The Grassy Cala- 
mus from China, is very much like a miniature 
reproduction of the one with which we are 
familiar. It has similar long and narrow, 
two-edged leaves. The flowers, as in the com- 
mon one, are minute and densely crowded into 
a spike (or spadiz) which issues from the edge 
of a flattened stem that is quite like the leaves 
in appearance. The species in its natural state 
has the leaves entirely green; but a striped vari- 
ety has been introduced from Japan within a 
few years, and is now not rare. The engraving 
represents the plant somewhat under the real 
size, and shows the manner the clusters of 
leaves are given off. The clumps all havea 
tendency to assume a curved or cresent-like 
form. The plant is generally grown in green- 
houses, and is a useful one to place in rustic 
baskets and vases, as it endures the dry atmos- 
phere of the dwelling. It is, however, quite 
hardy, as we have had it in the open ground 
for several winters without any protection. 


EXPERIENCE WITH A WiLLoOw HepGE.—Mr. 
Geo. M. Chase, Freeborn, Minn., writes: ‘In 
the spring of 1868 I built a few rods of willow 
fence, which has succeeded so well, I think oth- 
ers should try it. First I dug a ditch 18 inches 
deep, and 1 foot wide at the bottom. ThenI cut 














piece by mulching 
with coarse ma- 
nure. This makes 
a picket fence 32 
feet high, which 
nothing has ever 
attempted to pass, 
and it grows better 
every year. In 
this soil a man can 
dig the ditch, pre- 
pare his trees, and 


ing to some plan to secure cheap and durable 
fencing, is almost imperative in this sparsely 
timbered country. I ought to have said that the 
willow (White Holland is the kind I used) never 
sprouts from the roots, no matter how close you 
plow or how many roots you may cut off.” 





Smuts’ Hysrm MeEton.— Mr. Gregory, of 
Marblehead, Mass., exhibited this variety at 
Boston last fall. It is small, white, and netted. 
The flesh is of a deep salmon color, of fine 
texture, rich, sweet, and good flavored. Mr. G. 
thinks it too sweet to suit some tastes. The 
one we tested was certainly sweet enough. 





ry @ 
LAYING OUT A VINEYARD OR ORCHARD.— 
Mr. W. W. Smith, of Napa Co., California, gives 
the following method of laying out a plot for 
planting with vines or trees which would seem 
to be easy of execution: “Set two flag stakes as 
if about to lay out the ground with a horse and 
plow. Then take a wheel-barrow and fasten a 
stake of the proper hight to the center of the 
box or bed, and just behind the wheel. Get 
the three stakes exactly in a line and start across 
the field, pushing the wheel-barrow before you 
and keeping your eyes steadily upon the stakes. 
After a little practice one can, in this way, strike 
out a row almost as ‘straight as a line,’ and the 
wheel makes a mark sufficiently plain. By run- 
ning across in both directions, the intersections 
of the marks, or ‘checks,’ will indicate the proper 
stations for the vines or trees. By putting stakes 








holes, a person can, with a little care, set his 
vineyard or orchard in perfectly straight rows” 


VALLOTA PURPUREA. 


An Easily Grown Bulb—The Vallota. 


-_— e+ 


The Vallota is a plant so easily managed, 
and withal, so showy, that we wonder we s0 
seldom see it employed asa garden ornament. 
There seems no reason why it should not be as 
common among the spring bulbs as the Gladio- 
lus. Perhaps it is because the books put it 
down as a green-house plant that so few are to 
be found in gardens. Seeing some bulbs in the 
collection of B. K. Bliss & Son, we were re- 
minded to say a word in behalf of the Vallota. 
It is from the Cape of Good Hope, and has 
been in cultivation for a century. Its leaves 
do not die down, as do those of many bulbs, 
hence, after the flowering season, it cannot be 
packed away like a Gladiolus, but must be kept 
at rest in earth, though dry. The leaves, which 
are nearly flat, spread in a fan-like manner, 
and areof a dark, rich green. The flower-stalk 
is a foot or 18 inches high, and bears in August 
a cluster of brilliant, scarlet lily-like flowers, 
of the shape shown in the engraving. The 
plant may be turned out in the open ground 
after frosts are over, and in autumn be taken 
up and potted, and kept in a green-house or dry 
cellar. The bulbs produce an abundance of 
offsets by means,of which the plant may be 
readily multiplied. Recently, botanists have 
placed this in the genus Amaryllis, and it is 
found in some works as Amaryllis speciosa. It 
is, however, best known by the florists and deal- 
ers as Vallota purpurea—though purpurea is % 
misnomer, as the flowers are scarlet. At all 
events, Vallota will serve for the popular name. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


(se For other Household Items, see “ Basket” pages.) 


~~ 





Se 


vee 
An Aquarium. 
—_—~_——. 

A properly managed aquarium is not only a pleas- 
ing household ornament, but it is capable of afford- 
ing no small amount of instruction. Some years 
ago, when the aquarium was a new thing, we gave 
considerable space to the subject. The excitement 
soon subsided, but all interest in the matter has 
not died out, as we have several letters asking how 
to start and manage an aquarium. The aquarium 

LSAT paar is a vessel of water con- 
i | taining plants and ani- 
mals, and is in fact a 
miniature lake. A globe 
or other vessel contain- 
ing fish, the water in 
which is daily changed, is 
not an aquarium proper. 
In the aquarium there is 
plant life as well as ani- 
mal life, and the main 
condition of success 
consists in keeping 
the plants and animals properly balanced. The 
plants as they grow in the water, give off oxygen, 
a proper amount of which is necessary to the life 
of the fish or other animals that may be there. Re- 
ciprocally the fish, etc., give off carbonic acid, which 
is needed for the growth of plants. Too many 
plants are only objectionable, as they diminish 
the room needed by the fish; but an overstocking 
with fish will soon prove fatal. The first thing to 
be considered is the vessel, or tank, as it is gen- 
erally called. A very pleasing aquarium may be 
made by using a large 
glass jar, holding a gallon 
or more. Such jars as 
confectionary is kept in 
(fig. 1) answer well, and 
they are to be preferred 
without bands or hoops. 
Large glass covers, such 
as are used by confec- 
tioners to cover up cake, 
make a good tank. They 
have to be supported inan 
inverted position by means of a base, which has a 
hole for the reception of the knob upon the glass 
as in fig. 2. Vessels with curved surfaces have the 
objection that they distort the objects within when 
viewed through the sides. Regular tanks (fig. 3) are 
made with metallic bottom and frame with the 
sides formed of glass; these are sold by the manu- 
facturers at prices varying from $6 to $20, accord- 
ing to size and finish. The flat, glass sides allow 
the interior to be distinctly seen. An aquarium 
may be made with a wooden frame, black walnut 
being the wood usually preferred. The glass is 





Fig. 1.—JAR. 
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Fig. 2.—GLASS COVER. 
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Fig. 3.—sQUARE TANK. 
fastened in with a cement of rosin and beeswax ap- 
plied hot. The bottom of the tank and all the 
parts of the wood-work that come in contact with 
the water should be covered with the same cement, 
spread on while hot. Four parts of rosin and one 
of beeswax, with a small proportion of tallow, are 
used for the cement. Enouch tallow is used to give 
toughness to the eement, so that it will not break 
readily when cold. The quantity is best found by 
experiment, probably a fourth as much as there is 
of wax will answer. Those who do not care to 





procure a tank of the regular style, can find suffi- 
cient to interest and amuse them in an aquarium 
made inajar. An inch orso of clean gravel from 
which all fine particles have been washed, is to be 
put into the bottom of the jar or tank, and then 
the vessel is nearly filled with river or rain-water. 
The plants are next in order, and it is a little diffi- 
cult to indicate which are most desirable, as there 
are few that are known by common names. Almost 
any plant which naturally grows quite under water 
in ponds or slow streams, will answer. One of the 
best is the Tape-grass, or Eel-grass, figured in Au- 
gust last, and those who will take the trouble to 
search the ponds, will find a number of others well 
suited to the purpose. The plants, being washed 
clean, are made into convenient bunches, to the 
lower end of each of which a small stone is tied to 
sink it, and as many plants as are desirable are an- 
chored in the tank. It is best to allow the aquarium 
to remain thus for several days, before any animals 
are added, exposed to the light, at a window that 
has the sun for a part of the day. For animals, very 
small fish, water newts,snails, mussels, and tadpoles, 
are the principal ones. Ifthe vessel is quite small, 
care must be taken in introducing fish, as they 
consume oxygen much more rapidly than newts, 
snails and less active animals. We shall speak of 
the management of the aquarium in ancther article. 





How I brought Water into the House. 


——_e—- 


I live in one of those farm houses built about 
fifty years ago, which are only remarkable for hay- 
ing no moderr conveniences. No gas, no bells, no 
soft water, no sinks, no drains, no furnace. It is 
true, there isasink; but I turn it out of doors 
every summer, preferring to have the refuse water 
wheeled away to having a cholera bog near the 
house, which stands on a level space, and the wa- 
ter cannot be easily carried away by surface drains. 

Men do not always know that they suffer from 
sink drains and neglected ventilation, for they are 
abroad in the breezy fields and acquire a stock of 
hardy health, which does not succumb to malarial 
exhalations ; but women, who are obliged by their 
duties to keep in the house, often breathe an atmos- 
phere of sickening odor from sink and cellar, and 
drift into consumption, fever, or paralysis. <A 
farmer’s wife usually rises at about half-past four 
o’clock in the summer, and six in the winter. 
Therefore, at half-past two she has worked ten 
hours and has a possibility of feeling weary, and be- 
fore she goes to her chamber for an hour’s rest, she 
remembers that the water for the chambers is to be 
carried up. It is work that she will not, if she can 
avoid it, allow her daughters to do, as she knows 
by experience the strain on back and arms; so she 
toils painfully up the stairs with a bucket of water, 
knowing it must be brought wearily down again, 
wishing, perhaps, as I have done for years, that she 
could have water brought into her second story. 
After wishing for it many years, I decided that I 
could and would bring it in. Perhaps others will 
do better than I have, if they will plan instead of 
regretting. Our house formerly had no gutters at 
at the eaves, but a few years since it was slated and 
a gutter added with a conductor, which delivers 
the water toa hogshead at the side of our south 
door. Above that south door is a large window, 
which lights a closet or bathing-room. As the small 
room adjoining was deficient in ventilation (for 
none of our windows can be opened at the top), 
several years ago I broke out the upper right-hand 
pane of glass in the closet, knowing it would be 
80 difficult to re-set it that I should have constant 
ventilation. Why not bring a water pipe from the 
gutter above through that open sash, as well as air 
from without? My plans were soon laid. I could 
place a barrel with faucet upon a high stand by the 
window, curtaining off a space that no fastidious 
taste be offended. I would have a water pipe in- 
troduced into the gutter about 18 inches long with 
one elbow, bringing the water near the window, 
indeed quite close to the open sash, and at the low- 
er end of this pipe there should bea rim sufficiently 
large to allow me to attach a section of hose which 





could either deliver water into my barrel or’into 
the hogshead below, as I might choose. 

At the left-hand corner outside the window I at- 
tached 20 feet of hose to deliver the refuse water 
into asmall reservoir on wheels, which will be daily 
wheeled away. The house being covered on the 
south side by a luxuriant Virginia Creeper, the hose 
passes behind the net-work of branches, and is 
therefore not conspicuous, and will not be seen at 
all insummer. I have no doubt there are many 
country houses which might have similar or better 
arrangements, if women will once think for them- 
selves, instead of waiting for others to plan for 
them. W. 


—_ ~~ 
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An Unpatented Clothes-Horse. 
eee 
Many of the contrivances to hold clothes while 
they are drying or airing, are patented. We give 
one invented by Mr. Chas. F. Diebert, Schuylkill 
Co., Pa., that is not patented, and which is so 
simple that it can be readily made. The engraving 
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Fig. 1.—CLOTHES-HORSE EXTENDED. 


shows a perspective view of the horse, which is 5 
feet long and 414 feet high. It requires in its 
construction neither nails nor screws, the whole 
being fastened together by wooden pins through 
the ends of the bars, : 

which project through 
holesin the uprights. The 
bars are 1 inch square, 
but rounded at the ends 
which go through the up- 
rights, which are 8 inch 
by 2inches. The end view 
is given in fig. 2; perpen- 
dicular dotted lines show , 
the manner in which the 
clothes hang, and it will 
be seen that those upon one bar will not come in 
contact with those upon another. The cross-pieces 
at the ends are attached by one of their ends to one 
of the horizontal bars, and hook upon another bar 
by means of a notch near the opposite end. By 
unhooking the cross-pieces, as shown by the dotted 
lines, and removing the lower center bar, the horse 
can be folded up and occupy but a small space. 


> 
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Gardens, Flowers, and Children. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
a 

I cannot imagine a country home without flow- 
ers. No crop on a farm “pays” better than a 
well-kept and properly used flower-garden. Of 
course I do not refer to dollars and cents, though, 
to be sure, everything which has a soothing or en- 
livening effect upon the spirits, and which tends to 
keep the body in health, contributes to our mate- 
rial prosperity—saving time, wages for hired labor, 
and doctor’s bills. 

Every mother needs a flower garden for herself 
and children. Rightly used, it is a great help in 
family government, in the same way that singing 
is an aid in the discipline of aschool. The less of 
visible government anywhere the better. It is the 
wiser way, in most cases, to manage children so as 
to avoid the necessity for prohibitions and punish- 
ments. In spite of all our management there will 
be need enough for serious correction with ordina- 
ry children, so let us ward off the necessity when- 
ever we can. 

We must “ Beware of entrance to.aiguarrel, but 
being in, bear it.” When a child.is¥osing all pa- 
tience with work or play, and is in danger of some 





Fig. 2.—END VIEW. 
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word or deed of desperate naughtiness that could 
not be allowed to. go unpunished—quick! divert 
it somehow, but with such skill that it will not 
suspect your motive. Appear not to observe the 
rising storm of temper, but say you wonder what 
the hens are all cackling so for, and suggest a search 
for eggs, or make some exclamation to draw atten- 
tion to the team passing in the street. In this kind 
of family government a flower garden is a great 
help. Very little children may have their own beds. 
Our Birdie, when three years old, had a deal of 
daily comfort in his garden. It was small, and he 
scratched in all sorts of seeds with his little hands, 
sometimes two or three kinds in the same hill. 
Corn, squashes and pinks, cucumbers, beans and 
petunias, came up side by side, and much crowded; 
but we forebore criticism and joined in his admira- 
tion. Some of his flowers blossomed, and he had 
a few pods of beans, and two or three little wagon- 
loads of ears of corn—enough for quite a pretty 
job of husking. During the winter his little bags of 
seed-corn and his squash seeds which he saved last 
fall, were carefully treasured, and often exhibited. 
This spring he will have a larger garden and he is 
now old enough to plant and tend it more reasona- 
bly. I would not wonder if he should raise some- 
thing to sell this year. The little things must have 
something to do. How tired we sometimes get of 
that oft-repeated question, ‘‘ What shall I do?” If 
we cannot direct their industry, of course they will 
get ‘‘into mischief.” 

, Gardening, after the plowing and spading are 
done, is easier than ordinary housework. There 
are so many things demanding a thought and a care 
at the same moment in housework—the oven, two 
or three kettles, the condition of the fire or fires, 
the baby, the cat, and perhaps company. Compared 
with this, gardening is very simple business. The 
sunshine may be hot, but the cook-stove is not less 
so. The odor of flowers and of freshly stirred 
earth is preferable to the smell of boiling cabbage 
any day, and no one but a starving man can like to 
hear the sputtering of meat better than the song of 
birds. Women who get pretty tired with in-door 
labor, would often find real rest in cultivating flow- 
ers. Gardening would be a great benefit to most 
young ladies, especially if carried on in connection 
with the study of botany. Pretty girls, who shun 
the sunshine, have no idea what a suicidal policy 
they are pursuing. Their beauty will fade and 
wither, and leave them prematurely old, unless they 
take exercise in the fresh air and sunshine, and give 


the hours of night to sleep. It is a good idea to 
wear gloves in gardening. Those of buckskin or 


old kid are better than cotton or woolen gloves. 
Some people will Jaugh and say “A cat in gloves 
will catch no mice,’’ but we know that soft hands 
are more comfortable than hard and rough ones, 
and they are better fitted for sewing, piano-playing, 
eare of children, and nursing the sick. With gloves, 
the hands need suffer no injury in gardening. 

I think we need some kind of advanced classes 
in botany, and kindred studies in all our towns, for 
persons who cannot conveniently attend school. 
Most people do not realize what a useful study 
botany is. They fancy that it is merely an orna- 
mental branch. There is health for the body, dis- 
cipline for the mind, and culture for the heart in 
botany rightly pursued. It calls us ont into the 
fields and woods, and there we may find, besides 
the sweet wild flowers, a cure for headache, cold 
feet, and ‘‘ the blues.’’ So much judgment is neces- 
sary in analyzing specimens that botany is one of 
the best of studies for cultivating the most practi- 
cal mental faculties. And itis suchadelight! It 
‘warms and softens the heart, and I, at least, will 
reckon it among my “means of grace’”—I say it 
reverently. 

Do you know that little children can be as deep- 
ly interested in examining and learning about a 
plant or a flower, as in listening to any of the fool- 
ish stories people generally amuse them with? It 
is just as easy for them to learn the names of the 
different parts—stamens, pistils, petals, etc.—as to 
learn ‘‘Hinty minty cuty corn,” if you are inter- 
ested yourself in what you teach, and do not try to 
instruct them too much. At tirst only call their 

















attention, and let them come to the observation of | iently leave home, and they cannot devote sufficient 


a flower as to a pleasure, and not to a lesson. I 
don’t want to be misunderstood: ‘‘ Mother Goose’’ 
is well enough in her place. Nonsense will not 
hurt any one, unless it crowds out sense. But this 
does hurt children, and most of us have suffered 
from it,—to have their natural questioning, about 
things all around them, checked or unsatisfied. The 
faculties of observation seem to develop first, or 
try to develop, but they have such a poor chance! 

“Don’t ask so many questions’’—the child is 
told, and when it does ask, “I don’t know,’’—is 
the usual reply. The fact that it fails at the time 
to get the knowledge it seeks is not half so bad as 
the danger that it will gradually learn to feel no 
interest in natural objects about it, and go through 
life having eyes yet seeing not. 

I once belonged to a Floral Society, which seems 
to me now, even more than it did then, a very use- 
ful association. The working members were all 
women, and at times they numbered nearly three 
hundred. In the spring time there were often as 
many as one hundred present at the weekly after- 
noon meetings. At other times the number pre- 
sent was quite small. The members were from 
all ranks of society, and from all religious denom- 
inations in the town—old and young together. 
Among them were some who had had much expe- 
rience in the cultivation of flowers. This was the 
object of the society—mutual assistance in floricul- 
ture and improvement in botany, and the ornamen- 
tation of the town as far as possible with flowers 
and shrubbery. Seeds and plants were brought in 
and given away by those who had them to spare, 
and other seeds were procured from seedsmen and 
distributed at the meetings. There was always 
some talk about the proper manner of cultivating 
different plants. This society usually had charge 
of the decoration of halls for festivals and fairs. 

One winter, a plain, elderly woman, who had late- 
ly come among us, offered to give us a course of 
lectures on botany. These were just what we need- 
ed. She used the black-board freely to illustrate her 
lectures, and we were at liberty to ask questions at 
any time. She asked no reward, and we only gave 
her a vote of thanks and a life-membership ; but it 
seemed to me that, for some of us, in whom she 
had awakened a hearty interest in botany (and I 
gratefully counted myself one of these) she had 
done incalculable service. It did me goodto know 
that this woman began her own scientific studies, 
which extended over a wide range, after she was 
married anda mother. She used to leave her house- 
keeping and her little ones long enough on certain 
days of the week to go and hear the lectures given 
to the children of the public schools. 

“ Home is woman’s sphere,’’? we are told, until 
we get rather tired of hearing it. It is a hard say- 
ing for women who have no homes, but in a gener- 
al sense, it is very true. What bothers me most is 
the bigness of the sphere and the incapacity of most 
of us women to fillit. We ought to help each other 
more, and it was of this I was thinking when I 
began writing about the Floral Society. <A friend 
wrote me lately: ‘Our meetings have been very 
interesting during the winter. The talks have been 
more about house-keeping.’’ So they might be, 
and more about the care and education of children, 
the prevention of disease by attention to the laws 
of health, and other useful topics of general inter- 
est. It seems better to have a Floral Society than a 
House-keeper’s Club, or Mother’s Meeting, because 
it is more likely to call in the young girls, and there 
is no general subject to rally around more agreea- 
ble than flowers. The social nature of such a soci- 
ety is one of its best features. Home may be 
woman’s “sphere,” but it should not be her grave, 
socially and intellectually. I think the pleasures 
of home are more keenly enjoyed and its duties 
more cheerfully performed by those who are not 
tied down to them constantly. Most women “love 
to go” (as we country folks say), and tea parties and 
fashionable calls are far less profitable than socie- 
ties for mutual improvement. No Farmers’ Club 
should exclude women, but they usually meet in the 
evening, when meny women could not so conven- 























time to the interests that are peculiarly woman’s 

I cannot see that the progress of the race depends 
more upon any human agency than upon the Women 
who train the children and keep bright the altar. 
fires of Home—not only mothers, but all good 
daughters and sisters, and the dear “ olq maids,” 
The message I have for all these ‘* home Mission- 
aries”’ to-day is—in the great work we haye in- 
trusted to us, let us bring to our aid, in every pos. 
sible way, the sweet and holy influence of flowers, 
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A Comforting Use of Flowers, 
a a 

Miss F. Hudson writes: “A friend lost a little 
child. When my mother heard of it, her sympa- 
thetic feeling urged immediate action. The uni. 
versal desire to assist or relieve the mourning family 
which is always felt when such tidings reach one, 
was always hers. So @he went to.our beautiful 
cemetery and gave directions fora pile of evergreen 
boughs to be placed in the yard where the little one 
was to be laid. While this order was being exe- 
cuted, she procured several baskets of exquisite 
flowers and returned to the yard where the grave 
was already excavated. Under her direction it was 
then completely lined with Spruce and Hemlock 
boughs, the heap of earth taken from the graye 
was also covered with them. Then, with the as- 
sistance of a friend, mother arranged flowers amid 
all the green, literally lining the grave with flowers, 
They were secured in their places either singly, or 
in tiny bunches by hair-pins. The effect of the ar. 
rangement was most beautiful, but its comparative 
effect still more so, when one saw and felt the dif. 
ference hetween a bed of sweetest flowers, and the 
bare open grave. The earth used in the burial ser- 
vice being but a symbol, certainly the single lump 
softly dropped by our pastor fulfilled its purpose 
better than the ordinary unerring spadeful.” 
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Hints on Cooking, Etc, 
ae 

German Mustard.—Wnm. Logier, Iowa, 
sends the following as his method of preparing 
mustard: ‘To half a pound of ground mustard 
add two ounces of sugar, and moisten with boiling 
vinegar ; stir for half an hour with a wooden spoon, 
and set it aside, well covered, for an hour. Finally, 
add as much vinegar as may be necessary to thin 
it. Keep it well covered in astone or glass jar.” 
The mustard as sold in New York has some aroma- 

tic addition.—Who has another recipe ? 


Am 
Mrs. W. 





Excellent Rice Pudding.—By 

Two qts. of milk, one cup each of rice 
and sugar, ateaspoonful of salt. Wash the rice and 
add it to the milk cold, and bake. The secret of 
having it nice consists in its being taken out of the 
oven before the milk is all dried away. It should 
be creamy in consistency, and when cool it is better 
than a pudding made with eggs, as there is no 
watery whey. Essence of lemon or raisins are 
an improvement. 


Cream Pic.—By Mrs. R. J. R., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 3 cup of flour and 1 pint of milk boiled 
together, add the yolks of 2 eggs; 14 cup of sugar 
(white or coffee) and Jemon to flavor the milk, and 
flour while boiling. Let all boil a few minutes. 
Make the crust and bake it, then put in the above 
mixture. Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff 
froth, add enough white sugar to sweeten, and put 
this over the pie and bake toa light brown. This 
is enough for two pies. 


Vea Stains on Table Linen,—M's. 
W. says: Japan teas stain table cloths more in- 
delibly than other black teas, and for along time 
it seemed impossible to take the stains out, but I 
find a weak solution of Chloride of lime will re- 
move them. The solution must not be strong, and 
must be carefully strained; the cloth must not re- 
main in the lime-water but a short time, and then 
must be thoroughly rinsed. The preparation sold 
as Javelle water would answer the same purposes 
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BOYS & GURLS’ COLUMNS. 





Guinea Pigs. 


Most boys and girls have a liking for pets. Some keep 
birds, others have rabbits, and now and then we see one 
who keeps Guinea Pigs for pets. We do not think that 
they are as interesting as some other animals, but they 
are quite harmless, and very young children can take care 
of them without danger of being scratched or bitten. 
One funny thing about the Guinea Pig is, that it is nota 
pig and did not come from Guinea. It is much nearer a 
rat than a pig, and has been called by some one ‘a rat 
without a tail.” It was not brought from Guinea, which 
is in Africa, but from some place in South America. The 
tame ones are variously marked with white, black, and 
brownish patches. They are easily raised if kept in a 
box where they will not get too cold or be damp. They 
like all kinds of vegetables, and they very seldom drink. 
While the Guinea Pigs are very tame, they are also very 
stupid, and do not seem to have much fun themselves or 
make much for others. They multiply rapidly, having 
six or eight young ata time. Whatever pet a boy or girl 
keeps, it should be attended to regularly. We have no 
right to place an animal in confinement, where it is pre- 
vented from secking its own food, and then neglect to 
provide for its wants. 





Rambles in China—* Pig Tails.”’’ 
BY ‘*CARLETON.”’ 

There is always something new and strange to be seen 
in China. It may be old to the Chinese, but it is new to 
us. While among that strange people, I was always see- 
ing something queer or ludicrous. As I walked the 
streets, my eyes were always wide open; I was on the 
broad grin, and am pretty sure that if my young friends 
had been there, they would have stared and grinned with 
me. I was interested and amused very much by the 
traveling barbers, who went along the streets with their 
shops on their backs. 

The Chinese shave not only their faces, but their heads 
as well, leaving only a tuft of hair upon the crown, which 
is allowed to grow long and is braided into a tail. They 
think a great deal of their tails. 

It is curious to learn how they came to wear them. 
Several hundred years ago the inhabitants of China wore 
their hair as we do, but there was war between China 
and Tartary, and the Chinese got the worst of it and were 
conquered. When the first Tartar king of the present 
dynasty came to the throne, he determined to humble the 
pride of the Chinese. He began in 1644, by ordering 
every body to shave off all the hair, except a tuft on the 
crown; that being the way he wore his own hair. There 
Were a great many proud and high-spirited gentlemen in 
China who would not obey the command, and the result 
was, they had their heads chopped off. It avas quite the 
fashion in those days to cut off heads. King Charles I. 
of England lost his in 1649—not because he would not 
shave, but because he conspired against the liberties of 
the people. It is rather an uncomfortable thing for a 
man to lose his head. The Chinese thought so, and con- 
cluded to shave and braid their hair into a pig-tail, al- 
though it was an act of degradation. They felt it keenly, 
but as the years rolled on, they forgot the humiliation and 
began to like the fashion. Whena thing is in fashion— 
no matter how uncomfortable it may be—even if it is as 
ugly as the great bundles of horse-hair and the chignons 
and braids which the ladies wear now in our country, 
there is nothing humiliating about it; but there are not 
many young ladies, or old ones either, who would like to 
be seen in the streets or at Church wearing their hair as 
was the fashion three or four years ago. A fashionable 
bonnet of 1865 would be frightful now. 

As soon as the pig-tails became fashionable, the young 
gentlemen of China tried to get up the longest, neatest, 








and glossiest tails possible. They cultivated them just 
as young gentlemen in the United States, and almost ev- 
erywhere else, cultivate their whiskers and moustache, 
greasing, combing, brushing, and fin- 
gering them all the time; and just as 
young ladies, and old ones too, exercise 
their ingenuity and skill in frizzling, 
puffing, plaiting, crimping, and braid- 
ing. The Chinese take as much com- 
fort in dressing their hair as we do, 
only their style is somewhat different 
from ours. The barbers are all licensed 
by government, and if one starts a shop 
without a permit, he will have it un- 
ceremoniously kicked over by a police- 
man and find himself in prison. The 
outfit of a barber’s shop is not very ex- 
tensive. He has a wash-stand made of 
bamboo sticks with a bowl in the top. 
Above the bowl, and attached to the 
upright stick, is a small dish filled with 
hot water heated by a lamp, and there 
is also a soap bax. The barber carries 
around a stool upon which the custom- 
er takes his seat. Beneath the seat 
are two or three small drawers, in which he carries his 
razor and towels. If New York had as many bar- 
bers in proportion to its population as there are in 
Canton, there would be seven or eight thousand of 
them! They seem to be always employed. They get 
very small pay for a shave, but as the people shave every 
day, they earn a living, notwithstanding there are so 
many of them in the business. They save all the hair, 
some of which is used for medicine! ‘* For Medicine /” 
No wonder you open your eyes wide. The Chinese use 
all sorts of things in medicine. They pound up dogs’ 
skulls into fine powder, mix in pieces of dry snake skin, 
parings of nails and human hair. They use all of these 
things and a great many more in medicine. The hair of 
the Chinese is always straight. I never saw a Chinaman 
with curly hair; but curly hair they think is an excellent 
medicine, and if a negro goes to China, he must look 
sharp, or the barbers will shave off all his hair to sell to 
the doctors! The hair which is not wanted for medicine 
is used for fertilizing the ground. They save everything 
that can g‘ve fertility to the soil, and as men are con- 
stantly going through the streets carrying buckets filled 
with the sweepings of the streets and the collections from 
out-houses, the air is filled with bad smells. The Chinese 
do not mind it, however, and the barber goes on with his 
shaving,—the people keep on eating at 
the street restaurants without thinking 
of their noses. After the barber shaves 
his customer, the pig-tail is attended 
to. The old braid is shaken out, the 
hair combed and oiled, and rebraided. 
The Chinese take great pride in hay- 
ing along tail. To be in fashion, it 
must dangle almost to the ground, and 
if their own hair is not long enough, 
they do as the ladies of this country are 
in the habit of doing, braid in other 
hair, and then a skein of fine black 
silk at the end, as if it was the snap- 
pertoawhip. Instead of being a sign 
of disgrace as in former years, the pig- 
tail is now not only fashionable, but it 
is a mark of honor and distinction. 
They will consider it an insult if you 
speak disrespectfully of their cue, or if 
you handle it in a familiar manner. 
When they are about their work, they 
coil it upon the crown of their head; No, 380, 
but when they are in the parlor or dining-room, it 
would be an unpardonable breach of politeness were they 
to appear with it coiled upon the head. They are as par- 
ticular about letting it dangle down the back as a lady in 
this country is about putting on her gloves before going 
into company. It would show a want of respect not 
only for himself, but for you, were a Chinaman to keep 
his cue coiled upon hiscrown in yourcompany. In China 
no man wears a beard until he is sixty yearsold. Custom 
does not permit it. It is very fortunate for some young 
gentlemen who are growing a few stray hairs on their 
upper lip, and who often look into the glass to see how 
they are getting on, and are constantly feeling of them, 
as if trying to make them grow faster, that they live in 
this country, for in China no man wears a moustache un- 
til he is a grandfather! The Chinese have no use for 
wigs. An amusing story is told of an Englishman who 
was bald-headed, and was shaved by a Chinese barber. 
The Englishman was accustomed to wear a wig, but he 
had it for the moment in his hat. The barber shaved 
him. When the barber’s back was turned, he placed it 
on his head, and the Chinaman, upon turning around end 
discovering such a growth of hair on a head he had just 
shaved, thought he had the ‘* Old Zaéry”’ fora customer ! 
He ran ng fast as he conld to get away, from one who the 








next moment might have him in his clutches and carry 
him off to the place where, as the Chinese believe, men 
who have not done just right in this world, are pounded 
to pieces in morters, or are compelled to clasp red hot 
iron pillars, or are hung up by their tails to poles, or are 
obliged to sit down on stools filled with sharp nails. 
The Englishman had a hearty laugh, but the barber and 
all the people trembled with fear and kept out of his way. 





In a town in England was a barber whose sign read, 
Theobald, Hair-Dresser. Some mischievous fellow 
painted out the O, and the astonished barber found him- 
self The bald Hair-Dresser. 





What did a blind wood-sawer take to restore his sight ? 
He took his horse and saw. 

‘* Mister,”’ said Bob to the showman, ‘‘ won’t that Boa 
Constrictor bite me?’—*No, my little boy, he allers 
swallers his wittles whole.” 





Alarge number of illustrated rebuses, charades, conun 
drums and mathematical puzzles, have been sent to us 
by correspondents. The limited space afforded by the 
columns especially belonging to the boys and girls, will for- 
bid the early appearance of some that may be accepted. 





























Illustrated Rebus.—Equally true with the preceding. 
Amswers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The problem in Liquid measure, No. 372, in March, has 
called out an unusual number of answers, the most of 
which were correct. Some accomplished the division in 
an unnecessarily roundabout way, and others required the 
use of another vessel. The correct answer was given 
last month. We must repeat that we cannot publish a 
problem unless an answer is furnished. Some are going 
about which are mere catches and have no answer. 

No. 875. This isaclever subdivision of words. It is 
a very old epitaph upon a woman who sold earthen ware, 
beginning: ‘* Beneath this stone lies Katharine Gray, 

Changed from a busy life to lifeless clay.” 

No. 376. One way that the 9 digits may be placed is: 

816 
357 
492 

No. 37%. Fools only contend against a force that can- 
not be overcome. Fools on L Y,C ou 10-Dey-G A in 
stay, 4 ce-T-hat-can, knot-B over Come. 

No. 378. The man had 65 geese. | 

No. 879. 5 cattle at $10=—$50. 1 Hog $6, and 94 sheep 
at 50 cts.=$47. All amounting to $100. 

The following have sent correct answer#. Where & 
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FAIRY MARAUDER S.—From a Painting By J. F. Gooxrns, or CHICAGO.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


figure is placed after a name, it indicates that the answer 
to that number was correct and the others not: 

C. D. Hawkins, J. T. McLain, E. R. Miller, H. Hunter, 
C. N. Sears, Chas. F. Tolhurst, Jas. N. B. Clemmons (374), 
J. N. Shedenhelm, Robt. J. Wilson, B. Hf. Roberts, C. A. 
McCartny, Fred. Rush, Irene Ellison, A. F. Mum, S. W. 
Hanke, M. B. Kauth, J. C. Scanlan, Charles E. & Fred. 
S$. Bronson, Chas. M. Walker, Sam’l Ewing, M. G. 
Keeney, Julia E. Kyle, G. L. Sypher, J. W. Miles, Jr., 
A. H. Hood, C. 8. Wakefield (374), Minnie Allen (874), J. 
Siebenthaler, G. F. Mumma, L. E. Shriver, M. Butler, A. 
McMore, E. Tallman, E. Dollenmayer, J. W. Walker, M. 
Prosper Phillips, Eli Keith, L. C. Cowles, J. C. Slater, T. 
J. Laurie, F. H. Rohn, O. Woolston, “D. A. P.,” E. F. 
Warner, J. Twininga, Jr., E. Cabot, Geo. M. Heming- 
way, J. N. Wilson, A. L. Hemingway, E. H. Scott, J. W. 
Cherry, Mrs. 8. Littlefield, Maria Hayworth, P. H. Feth- 
erman, C. F. Deibert, N. H. Haynes, W. T. Walters, R. 
L. Condon, Chas. B. McClure, W. A. Jacobs, C. A. Wilson, 
P. H. Mattes, “Dan.,” “ T. 0.J.," L. P. Burt, F. Doubrana. 

Some of the older boys and girls will be interested in 
the article on the aquarium given on page 185. Those 
who can refer to back volumes will find in Apriland May, 





1867, something interesting about tadpoles or polliwogs. 


The Fairy Marauders. 


In a beautiful garden, where sweet Honeysuckles 
twined, where the Fuchsia hung its gorgeous pendants 
and hundreds of other flowers added their color and fra- 
grance to make it just such a place as you would like to 
live in were you a humming-bird, a pair of humming- 
birds had built their nest. Such a cunning nest it was; 
all soft within, with the finest down, and withont all cov- 
ered with mosses so deftly put on that it would readily 
be taken for a knot upon a braneh. The eggs were laid, 
and beautiful little eggs they were, not bigger than beans, 
and the humming-birds were happy. Mistress Humming- 
bird was sitting upon the nest one night, thinking what 
she should name the little ones when they should be 
hatched; while Mr. Humming-bird sat upon a twig near 
by admiring his wife as the bright moonlight made the 
feathers on her breast look brighter than jewels. A 
little noise below, aslight shaking of a rose leaf, and their 
long dreaded enemies were upon them—‘ The Fairies !” 
they both chirped at once, and instantly the peaceful scene 
was one of strife and confusion. There were the dreaded 
fairies, Fern-seed, Pea-blossom, and others, all out ona 
midnight raid. How stealthily the enemy approached 
and how valiantly the birds fonght to protect their nest! 





These little imps with long boots made of the flowers of 
Honeysuckles and helmets of Columbine, what pranks 
they played and how the garden rung with tiny 
shouts and screams!—Oh dear, what a pity there 
are no fairies. Children all love to read about them, 
and older people too like to let their fancy run upon 
them. One of the most charming poems ever written 
is all about a fairy, and the artists paint beauti- 
ful pictures of fairies all from their imagination. The 
above picture is from an elegant painting in which the 
artist has made a little rogue so cunning and _ bright, that 
we cannot help liking him, though he isa marauder. The 
one at the nest looks like a mean fellow—he is Jetting 
the other do all the fighting, while he secures the plunder. 
The outline figures used to fill in around the oval, are 
worth examining ; they are drawn by another artist, who 
seems to have thought that the fairies deserved punish- 
ment for their attacks upon the humming-birds, and has 
represented them in various difficulties. The hornet has 
taken upon itself to battle in the cause of the humming- 
bird, and we think that the little elf is in danger of a 
stinging rebuke, to say the least. Down below, a party 
of evil-doers are put into a leaf of a pitcher plant 
for safe keeping, while on the side, a big 
spider is securing more fairies as prisoners of wat- 


other 
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ELGIN WATCHES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The N ational | Watch Company. 





the Grades of the Elgin Watches 


INCLUDING THE 


“RADY ELGIN,” 


READY FOR 


SPRING TRADE. 


The Company also call the attention of Watch buyers to 
the fact that the Elgin Watches now offered have several 
peculiar improvements over all others and also a new 

Try - 
PATENT DUST EXCLUDER 
80 constructed as to enclose the works, and form a protec- 
tion against dust, enabling the movement to remain in order 
without cleaning, double the time that a watch will ordina- 
rily run without this protection. 

The Company fecl confident, after having had their 
Watches three years in market, and selling many thousands 
of them in all parts of the country, that the 
Elgin Watches are the best time kesp- 
ers now offered to the American pub- 
lic, for either Ladies’ or Gentlemens’ 
uss, Railway or other uses. 


Over Five Hundred Dealers 

in various parts of the land have unreservedly endorsed 
them. They are in use upon numerous lines of Railway, 
including the Union Pacific and Peansylvania 
Central, aad officers of these roads, with other promi- 
nent R. R. officials, endorse them as the best Watches for the 
use of R. R. employees and travelers, yet introduced, 

The following are presented as specimens of these testi- 
monials: 


All 


Union Paciric R. R., OFFICE OF GEN'L StpP’T, 
Omana, Dec. 16, 1869. 
Hon. T. M. AVERY, President National Watch Co., 
Chicago, Ill.: 

Dear Six :—During the month that I have carried one of 
your “B. W. Ray mond” Watches it has not failed to keep 
the time with so much accuracy as to leave nothing to de- 
sire in this regard. For accuracy, in time- -keeping, | beauty 
of movement and finish, your Watches challenge my 
miration, and srouse my pride as an American, and am 
confident that in all respects they will compete successfully 
in the markets of the world, with similar manufacturers of 
older nations. They need only to be Known to be appre- 
ciated. Yours, most respectfully, 

» HE AMMOND, Gen’l Sup’t. 


OFFICE OF THE Hupson River RarLnoaD, 
Gen'l Sup’t, New York, Jan. 17, 1870. 
T. M. Avgrry, Isq., Pr esident National Watch Co. 

Dear Sir: ~The’ Watch made by your Company which I 
have carried the past two months, has kept excellent time. 
Ihave carried it frequently on engines, and have been on 
the road with it almost daily.” During this time it has run 
uniformly with our standard clock, 

Truly yours, 
J. M. TOUCEY, Gen’l Sup’t. 


The following dealers also, in various parts of the coun- 
try, have certified that they consider the Elgin Watches to 
beall that the Company have advertised them, as better 
finished, more correct and durable, than any in market of 
similar price, and that they have great confidence in rec- 
ommending them to the public on account of their general 
merit. 

Wheeler, Parsons & Co, iN, .Y. me Hellebush, a 


Warren, Spadone & Co., 2. Jaccard & Co., St. Louis. 
Middleton & Bro. . 





. : rittendendCo., Clev el a. 


T. B. Bynner, “OM. 

Henry Ginnel, * ia ‘seadin & Hamilton, 
Geo. W. Pratt’ & C “ Chicago. 
Scott, Barrett&Co. Site sburgh. J. H. Hense, Denver, Col. 
J.R. Reed & Co., M. M. Baldwin & Co., San 





Dahme & Co., al, 
Jenkins & Hate Koch & Dryfus, — Orleans. 
C. Oskamp, And over 400 others, 


Various grades and pieces made to suit different tastes. 
; No movements retailed by the Company. 
i" Call on your Jeweller and ask to see the Elgin 
Watches, 
Business Office and Salesroom National Watch Company, 
159 & 161 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Cc dnetnnat. Francisco. 





MINTON’S ENCAUSTIC TILES, 


For Vestibules, Halls, Hearths, Conservatories, &c. 
Garnkirk Chimne Tops, 
rials, é&c. LER 


ye al Mate- 
Ry’ COATES, 
eta Pearl St., New York. 





EEE 


ARE you 


GOING TO PAINT? 


IF SO, USE THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


Purest White 
AND ALL THE FASHIONABLE SHADES. 
“ Ready for use—requires no oil, thinning or driers,” 


And Sold only by the Gallon, 





MORE RECOMMENDS. 
Extract from the Christian Union, March 26, 1870. 

“The fine residence of P. P. Clark, Esq., Morristown, N, 
J.,just finished with the Averill Chemical Paint, is conceded 
to be one of the finest specimens of beauty and harmony of 
colors to be seen in this country.” 

St. Augustine, Fla., Feb., 1870. 

“ We painted the St. Augustine Hotel with your paint and 
find it ali you claim for it. It is the best Cm we have ever 
seen.” PALMER & VAIL, Vroprictors, 

Bridgeport, Ct., March 1st, 1870. 

The first house upon which I had your Paint applied is 
looking finely to-day. One painted at the same time with 
Lead had deteriorated so much that, last fall, I had it re- 
painted with your Paint; and I have furthermore issued 
orders to have all the buildings I am erecting painted with 
your Paint, knowing it to be the cheapest and the best Paint 
made. P. T. BARNUM, Esq. 


Recommends from all sections of the country, comprising 
the owners of many of the finest villas and residences in the 
land, can be obtained, with sample Card and Price List, 
free of charge, by addressing, 

AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT <n. 
$2 Burling Slip, New York 
or, 182 Superior st., Cleveland: Ohio; 
or, 19 Dearborn st., Chicago, Iil.; 
or, 7% Haverhill st., Boston, ‘Mass. ; 
or, 86 Poydras st, New Orleans, La. 

P. $.—The superiority of these Paints has already brought 
numerous worthless imitations into the market. We must 
eaution the puplic against them. 


Hk PATENT LEAD-ENCASED 
eo orion, | PIPE is a safe Pipe tor Drinking 

ater. It is stronger than Lead Pipe of 
hes oes the weight, and costs about the 
same per foot. Ithas all the advantages of 
theLead pi a y. ithout the danger of being 
poisoned Lead water, It is flexible, 
a) durable end easily soldered, The use 
@ of this Pipe is recommended by Physi- 
cians, Chemists, and Water Commission- 
ers. Water drawn through itis as pureas 
if drawn throngh Silver. It is introduced 
into many Public Schools, Hospitals, 
and most of the new first-class buildings. It gives perfect 
satisfaction wherever used. To give the cost per foot we 
should neat the head or pre nies - water, and bore of Pipe. 
Send for Circular. Addre THE OLWE a S$, SHAW. & 
WILLARD MANUF ACT URING COMPANY . NO. 213 Center 
Street, between Canaland Grand Sts., New York. 


From THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, July 18, 1868. 


“Having examined this pipe we are satisfied that it pos- 
sesses great value and utility, and therefore voluntarily com, 
mend it to all who use water conveyed through pipes.” 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 














CLEANS, 
. POLISHES, 
SS AND IS 

\\ CHEAPER AND BETTER 
; THAN SOAP. 


Depot, 211 Washington Street, New York. 


COLGATE & CO’S 
AROMATIC VEGETABLE 
SOAP is especiaily recommend- 
ed for the 
LADIES and CHILDREN. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


Make Your Own Soap. 


wz pay ound of CRAMPTON’S Imperial Laundry 8 
= a oe —— TWELVE QUARTS of ated 
aep. Ask your Grocer for it and try it, 

ta- CRAMPTON 3ROS., 84 Front St., New York, 


DRS. STRONG'S Remedial Institute, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., for Lune, FEMALE and 
Curonxico Diseases, is endorsed by the first names of the 
country. For its advantages, send for a Circular. 


American Vinegar Generator. 


New plan, just patented. For full description, &c., send 
stamp to A, D. STRONG, As ntabula, Ohio. 


























For Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Has one ordinary blade, and one new patent blade une- 


qualled for a sewing ripper, eraser, nail trimmer, and man 
other uses. Is made of best’ steel. ‘Price by _ post-paid, 
pls 0 handle, $!; Ivory, $1.25; Shell, $1.50; Pearl, extra 
ay sl Me $1.05, For saic at wholesale and retail. by 

. FITCH, Gen. Agent, 27 Chatham St., New York. 





delicate skin of 





DOWNINGS FRUITS AND FRUIT TREES OF 
AMERICA, 


By A. J. Downing. Newly Revised and Greatly En- 
larged by Chas. Downing. 8Vvo,, 1122 pages. Price $7.50, 

The original work of the late A. J. Downing appeared in 
1815. Some years after it was revised and much enlarged by 
his brother, Charles Downing, who has again completed the 
work of a second revision. Charles Downing is upon all 
hands acknowledged as one of our highest pomologieal 
authorities. Ie writes but seldom, but whatever bears his 
name is accepted as the judgment of one who is entirely dis- 
interested, as far as the commercial aspects of pomology are 
concerned. The present edition contains the results of many 
years’ labor and experience which have been devoted to 
testing the value of fruits and acquiring a knowledge of 
them that should benefit others. When we compare this 
edition with the modest one which first appeared, we can see 
to what extent the subject has grown. If only asmall pro- 
portion of the new varieties that have been added prove 
valuable, we shall have reason to be proud of our progress. 
This elegant and valuable work will be an indispensable 
requisite to every library, and to all interested in Fruits or 
Fruit Culture. 


AGRICULTURAL QUALITATIVE AND QUANTITA- 


TIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 


After E, Wolff, Fresenius, Krocker, and others, Edited by 
Prof. G.C. Caldwell, of Cornell University. Price $2.00. 

In this work Professor Caldwell has brought together the 
processes of analysis which apply especially to soils, fertil- 
izers, animals and plants, and their products. He has tested 
the methods of the best foreign authorities, and presented 
them in a compact hand-book, Such a work has long been 
needed by all who teach agricultural chemistry, and by 
analytical chemists generally. Professor Caldwell modestly 
calls himself the editor, but his book sho~s that he has not 
contented himself with editing the works of others, but has 
given much of his own experience. 


HOW CROPS GROW, 


A Treatise on the Chemical Composition, Structure, and 
Life of the Plant. With numerous illustrations and tables 
of analyses. By Prof. Samuel W. Johnson, of 
Yale College. Price $2.00. 

This book is a guide to the knowledge of agricultural 
plants, their composition, their structure, and modes of de- 
velopment and growth; of the complex organization of 
plants, and the uses of the parts, the germination of sceds 
and the food of plants, obtained both from the air and the 
soil. Very full and accurate tables of analyses are given, 
and tables of the proportions existing between different 
principles, oily, starchy, or nitrogenous, in the same ani 
different plants. The-book isan invaluable one to all real 
students of agriculture. 


—_—_——. 


AMERICAN CATTLE: 

Their History, Breeding, 2nd Management. Illustrated 
By Lewis F. Allen. Price $2.50. 

This book witl be considered indispensable by every 
breeder of live-stock. The large experience of the author 
in improving the character of American herds adds to the 
weight of his observations, and has enabled him to produce 
a work which will at once make good its claims as a stand- 
ard authority on the subject. An excellent feature of the 
yolume is its orderly, methodical arrangement, condensing 
a great varicty of information into 1 comparatively small 
compass, and enabling the reader to find the point on which 
he is seeking light, without wasting his time in turning over 
the leaves, 


NEW AMERICAN FARM BOOK. 
Originally by Richard L. Allen. Revised and greatly 
enlarged by Lewis F. Allen. Price $2.50, 
Allen’s American Farm Book has been one of the standard 
farmers’ hand-beoks for twenty years; it is still a valuable 
book,but not up to the times; and as its author,Mr.1.L.Allen, 
could not give time to its revision, this was undertaken by 
his brother, Hon. Lewis F. Allen, the distinguished farmer 
of Erie county, editor of the American Shorthorn Herd- 
300k. The work is greatly enlarged, and full of suggestions 
from the rich experience of its editor and reviser, and is 
called the New American Farm Book. 


PRACTICAL FLORICULTURE. 


A guide to the successful propagation and cultivation of 
Florists’ Plants. By Peter Henderson, author of “ Gar- 
dening for Profit.” Beautifully illustrated. Price $1.50. 

Certainly the most practical and desirable work that has 
ever been published on this subject. We are selling them 
rapidly. Some no doubt will say that it exposes the “se- 
erets” of the Trade too freely, and that it will make Garden- 
ers and Propagators so plenty that our occupation, like 
Othello’s, will be gone.—H. A. DnEER, Seedsman, Phila., Pa. 

Full to overflowing with valuable information. 

Francis Ricuarpson, Toronto, Canada. 

Thoroughly practical, yet readable as a novel.—N. Y. Sun, 

Just the work for the young Florist or Amateur, as it tells 
him clearly there is no such thing as failure, if its simple 
teachings are followed, 

GALVIN & GERaGurTy, Florists, Newport, R. I. 











Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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THE AMERICAN FRUIT-PRESERVING POWDER. 


(Title Copyrighted, and Preserving Powder Patented in United States, March, 1864, and August, 1367. 


This Preserving Powder is a combination of powerful antl- 
sceptics, and warranted to be in every particular, as health- 
ful as common table salt, and will effectually prevent fer- 
mentation and subsequent decay in all kinds of Fruit, Juices 
and Syrups of Fruits, Cider, &c. And preserve them in as 
good and healthful condition as the best “Canned or pre- 
seryed”’ fruits, &c., without the trouble and expense of 
hermetically sealing or air-tighting the jars or cans, And 
with or without the use of Sugar. 

It admits of keeping the fruit, &c., in large glass, or earth- 
en or stoneware jars of any size, from one quart to six gal- 
lons, by simply tying an oiled cloth or paper, or moistened 
bladder over the top, and when opened the fruit, &c., may 
be used as wanted from time to time, without danger of fer- 
mentation being occasioned by weeks of full exposure to 
the air. 

For Tomatoes and Vegetables such as green Beans, Peas, 
Asparagus, Corn, &c., (which all know are so diflicult and 
uncertain to keep in the air-tighting method,) the preserving 
Powder will reliably keep them in glass or stoneware jars not 
larger than two (2) gallons, by simply corking and sealing 
with common bottle wax; when opened they will keep for 
afew weeks, giving ample time to use from large jars. 


For fruits preserved with spices it prevents the spiccs from 
turning them dark color, and will keep them from becon- 
ing strong and unplcasant in taste. 

For vinegar pickles it strengthens the vinegar and pre- 
vents their becoming soft. 

We will compare the cost of jars in the air-tighting meth- 
od with those used with this preserving powder. 

For family use air-tight jars should not be Jarger than one 
quart; therefore, to preserve 12 quarts of fruit requires one 
dozen jars, which cost from $2.50 to $3.00, according to 
quantity purchased. 

For 12 quarts of fruit with the preserving powder, we will 
nse one three-gallon stone jar, which will cost from 62\c. 
to %5c., according to quantity purchased. Therefore it is 
manifest that the best jars necessary with the preserving pow- 
der will costjust one-fourth as much as patent air-tight jars, 
independent of their being so much more durable, But the 
preserving powder encourages still greater saving by admit- 
ting the use of imperfect jars that could not be used in 
other methods. 

In confirmation we add a few testimonials in a condensed 
form, from families of the highest respectability, the origin- 
als of which may be seen at our ofiice. 


From Mrs Rev. Dr. Cayp, Rethseda Rectory, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 

Gents:—We used the American Preserving Powder last 
season, according to directions, in preserving strawberries 
and whortleberries, and to-day they are as good as new. I 
regard the Powder as a great saving of sugar, trouble, and 
money, and hope next season to use it more largely. 

December 20, 1869. fespectfully, Mus. M. T. Camp. 

From D. T. Stanton, Warren C. H., Warren Co., Pa, 

Gents :—The Ameriean Preserving Powder has given gen- 
eral satisfaction on all fruits it has been tried upon. I think 
there will be a large demand for it here next season. 

December 29, 1859. Yours, etc., D. T. STANTON. 

From N. II. M. Pottock, North Star, Alleghany Co., Pa. 

Gents:—I used extensively your American Preserving 
Powder the past season with perfect success. I used it 
largely for corn. I could always save tomatoes, peaches, 
ctc.,well enouch in tin cans sealed with wax,but corn would 
never save until I used the Powder. My corn is just as sweet 
and nice to-day as it was when cut off the cob in August. 
We used it in blackberries, tomatoes, peaches, apple-sance, 
pears, and quinces, but, for want of confidence in the Pow- 
der, we sealed with wax all but a few jars of each to test its 
preserving qualities. The result is most satisfactory. and I 
shall use it the coming season, and am glad to be able to rec- 
ommend it to every lover of good fruit. Yours, etc., 

December 27, 1869. N. H. M. PoLiocr. 


From Mary A. Woopnripar, Newburg, Cuyahoga Co., 0. 

Gents:—I used the American Preserving Powder last sea- 
son with tomatoes only. I put them in stone jars, covering 
with oiled silk. Upon opening the jars we use them as want- 
ed, and find them far superior to canned tomatoes; indeed. 
they are so fresh that I think, if they were cooked and used 
at the same time with others just picked from the vines, it 
would be impossible to distinguish between them. 

Dec. 21, 1869. Respectfully, Many A. WooppripGe. 


From Gro. McKenzie, Bangor, Van Buren Co., Mich. 


Gents:—The half dozen packages of Preserving Powder I 
pocmesed of you the past season we used in putting up 

lackberries and peaches. We put up 76 pounds of black- 
berries with one package of the Powder; and, seeing our 
mistake, I wrote to you to know if they would keep, when 
you promptly stated in reply that you thought they would 
zo up before winter. But, sirs, they have not at this date 
(January 10, 1870), nor shown the least signs of fermentation. 
They were put up in large jars, without sugar, with paper 
tied over the month of the jars. We also put up a dozen 
large jars of neaches, without engar and without air-tight- 
ing, and I will here state, for the benefit of our Western 
fruit-zrowers. they have given no signs of fermentation, and 
hold their flavor better than any canned fruit I ever saw. 

Jan, 10, 1 Truly yours, GEO. McKENZIE. 


, Ww, 











From Mrs. E. M. Pryor, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gents :—We have used and distributed the half dozen pack- 
ages of American Preserving Powder among our neighbors, 
and all like it. It is truly wonderful, and a great blessing 
to housekeepers, as it saves much labor and expense, Go 
on in this way and the blessings of thousands will rest on 
you. Respectfully, Maus. E. M. Pryor, 

September 30, 1869. 

From Netson Grirritrm, Corunna, De Kalb Co., Ind, 
Gents :—We used the American Preserving Powder on 
eaches, gooseberries, and blackberries, and it has proved 

itself to do all that youclaim forit. Yours truly, 

December 23, 1869. NELSON GRIFFITH. 


From H. M. Woop, M.D., Salem, Marion Co., Ill. 

Gents :—I take pleasure in giving you our testimony in fa- 
yor of your American Preserving Powder. We used it the 
past season in currants, gooseberries, raspberries, cherries, 
peaches, tomatoes, and green peas, with perfect success in 
all. Our neighbors who have tasted them agree with us in 
saying they are the best they ever ate. Mrs. Wood says she 
will not do without the American Preserving Powder if it 
can possibly be procured, Most respectfully, 

January 17, 1870. I. M. Woop, M.D. 


From Hon. James lice, Osceola, Clarke Co., Iowa, 

Gents :—We used the Fruit Preserving Powder received 
from you last fall, in putting up grapes and some other late 
fruits, and have found it to be a perfect success, The fruit is 
in a perfect state of preservation. We put it up in large 
stoneware jars, and are using it with convenience, It is cer- 
tainly an article of great merit. Yours truly, 

January 6, 1870. JanxEs RICE. 


From Epwarp HiaGseez, Esq., Lancaster, Schuyler Co., Mo. 
Gents :—I find the American Preserving Powder to be all 
that you guarantee it tobe. All the fruits that_I have put 
up with it have kept perfectly sweet and fresh, Yours truly, 
December 21, 1859. EDWARD IIIGBEE. 
From W. WILLARD & Son, Macon, Macon Co., Mo. 
Gents :—As far as introduced with us, the American Pre- 
serving Powder has given universal satisfaction, although 
we found prejudice strong at first. Our own family used the 
Powder with the best results, and another year we can 
guarantee the Powder. Very truly yours, 
December 26, 1869. W. WILLARD & Son. 


From W. II. Crate, Milan, Sullivan Co., Mo. 

Gents :—My wife used the American Preserving Powder 
the past season. and finds it all you claim for it. Yes, more, 
for not only did it preserve the fruit without making the 
ars air-tight, but it preserved their flavor and color better. 

think it the best preparation of the age, and would be glad 
to be the means of extending its sale in this part of the 
country. Very respectfully, 

December 27, 1869. W. H. Craia. 


From Mrs. M. E. Martin, Milton, Sussex Co., Del. 

Gents :—I used the American Fruit Preserving Powder the 
past season to preserve peaches, blackberries, and tomatoes, 
and so far they are in the best possible condition. There 
have been no signs of fermentation, while the flavor of the 
fruit is perfectly preserved. I can say they are in every re- 
spect equal to your recommendation. Yours truly, 

January 16, 1870. Mrs. M. E. Martin. 


From C. G. Boynton, Felton, Kent Co., Del. 

Gents:—We used a portion of the American Preserving 
Powder received last summer in preserving peaches, etc., 
and are prepared to recommend it and fully endorse all that 
has been said of their preserving qualities. We have peaches 
now just as nice and fresh as when preserved. 
Yours respectfully, C. G. BoYNTOoN. 
December 50, 1869, 


From P. W. CusTEeep, Seaford, Sussex Co., Del. 
Gents:—We used the American Preserving Powder last 
season in pears. peaches, strawberries, and currants, The 
fruit was put into ordinary stone jur3 without any attempt to 
make them air-tight, and as far.as I can judge they are now 
as good as when first put up. I can conscientiously recom- 
mend the Powder as a labor-saving and effectual prepara- 
ion, Yours, etc., P. W, CUSTEED. 
December 31, 1869. 
From M. A. F. Kent, Rutland, Anne Runde! Co., Md. 
Gents:—I was so unfortunate as to lose the directions for 
using the American Preserving Powder last season, and 
could not use it only in putting up my grapes, which I have 
not the least fault. to find with, as they are keeping nicely. 
I shall recommend the Powder highly. 
Jan, 3, 1870. Respectfully, 
From Cas. II. MARTIN, West Friendship, Howard Co., Md. 
Gents:—We are highly pleased with the American Pre- 
serving Powder, having put up peaches, pears, and toma- 
toes with it with the best success, and can safely recom- 
mend it to the public as a reliable and economical mode of 
preserving fruit, etc. Yours truly, 
Jan. 1, 1870. Cuas. H. MARTIN. 
From §S. H. Wiison, Upper Falls, Baltimore Co., Md. 
Gents:—All the fruit I putup with your American Pre- 
serving Powder last season appears to be keeping well. 
The peaches were of excellent flavor, 1 will recommend 
your Powder to my friends. tespectfully, 
Dec. 20, 1869. S. H. WILson. 


From Joun PRETLOW, SR., 4 apres Depot, Southampton 
Co., Vs 


M. A. F, Kent. 


Gents :—I used your American Preserving Powder the past 
season in whortleberries and peaches, which are now ina 
good state of preservation. I have,and can recommend 
the use of the Powder to others. 


Jan. 1, 1870. Very respectfully, Jouwn PretTiLow, Sr. 


Also, Patented in England, France, Belgium, South America, &c., &c.) 


From Robert A, iain Second Creek, Greenbrier Co 
. a. ; 

Gents:—We used your American Preserving Powder th 
past season in putting up various kinds of fruit, actordine 
to directions. Wehave just opened a jar of peaches and find 
them excellent indeed—much better than any we haye ut 
up in any other way. Iam well convinced your A meriean 
Preserving Powder is no humbug, and will admirably sery : 
the purpose for which it is intended, . 
Dec. 25, 1869, Respectfully yours, Robert A. Parroy 


From G. W. CarGiLu, Winfield, Putnam Co., W. Va, 
Gents :—My experience with your American Preserving 
Powder has convinced me that it is just the thing for the 
purpose for which it is recommended. My wife experiment- 
ed with it on different fruits and vegetables, and in every 
case it has been a most complete success. We will not do 
without it hereafter if it can possibly be had. 
Jan. 2, 1870. Yours truly, G. W. Careiuu. 
From Jno. S, COPENHAVEN, Marion, Smyth Co., Va. 
Gents:—I gave the American Preserving Powder pnr- 
chased from you last season a fair trial, and the result proved 
entirely wang on It is fully up to all that is claimed for 
it. tespectfully, Jno. S. COPENHAVE 
Dee. 20, 1869. : ™ 


From 8. B, CLatnorng, New Glasgow, Amherst Co., Va, 

Gents:—I have used the American Preserving Powder 
with great satisfaction in putting up peaches and tomatoes. 
We are now eating them daily, as fresh and nice as if just 
gathered. In my opinion, it is one of the greatest discover- 
ies of this age, would not be without the Powder for any: 
thing in reason, and would respectinlly recommend to those 
who have never used it to try the Powder by all means. I 
am confident the most fastidious taste will be highly pleased 
with the fruit, ete. Very respectfully, 

Dec, 21, 1869. S. B. CLarpornr, 


From EMANUEL IlErsrer, Esq. Madison, Morgan Co., Ga, 
Gents:—I have used the American Preserving Powder 
received from you last season, 2s directed, in preserving 
peaches and blackberries, and so far I am happy to say that 
with us it has given entire satisfaction. We 6 using the 
frnit so preserved, and consider it equal to any we we have 
had preserved in air-tight jars. Very respectfully, 
Dec. 24, 1869, EMANUEL Heysen. 
From ALEXANDER Bros., Bowling Green, Warren Co., Ky. 
Gents:—The American Preserving Powder gave entire 
satisfaction so far as we have heard. We sold all we ordered, 
and next season we guarantee to sell a great deal larger 
amount ofit. Yours, etc. 
Dec. 29, 1809. 
From Josrrn Y. Moss, Franklinton, Granville Co., N. C, 
Gents:—My wife used the American Preserving Powder 
last season, and thinks it the best thing she ever saw for 
saving fruit. We sold considerable among our friends, and 
all were perfectly delighted with it. Mrs. Martha Tucker, 
proprietress of the hotel at Franklinton, says you may use 
her name in saying that it is all that you claim for it. Also, 
Rev. J. P, Caraway says you may use his name in praise of 
the Powder being all you claim for it. Also, Mrs. P. T, 
Long, of Franklinton, and Mrs. John Young, of Franklivton, 
Dec, 31, 1869. Respectfully, Josgerpu Y. Moss. 








ALEXANDER Bros, 


From C, W. CALLENDER, Saundersville, Sumner Co., Tenn. 
Gents:—The American Preserving Powder fully answers 
expectations, We put up peaches, tomatoes, and damson 
plums; as far as tested, all are keeping well—very well. 
Shall use it largely next year. Will furnish your agent with 
very satisfactory and influential certificates. Only used two 
packages; distributed the balance. Every recipient pleased. 

Dec. 25, 1869. tespectfully, C. W. CALLENDER, 
From Mrs, Fanniz FE. Matnews, Jonesborough, Washing- 

ton Co., Kk, Tenn. 

Gents:—I am much pleased with the American Preserving 
Powder, and should we have a fruit season would be glad to 
| give ita fair trial. We had but little fruit last year; but [ 
ean say this much, the Powder will preserve tomatoes, 
| 





peaches, apples, and ye | cider perfectly sweet, without im- 
parting any unpleasant flavor. Should I send you a bill in 
the spring for several dozen packages, would you makea 
discount in the price ? Respectfully, 

January 8, 1870. Mrs, FANNIE E. Maturws. 

= 
From Wa. Warp, Crossville, Tenn. 

Gents:—You request to know the result of the Preserving 
Powder received the past season. My wife was Inghly pleas- 
ed with them; has some fruit on hand now intending to 
keep over to test them completely. I remain, etc., 

January 25, 1869. Wu. Warp. 


From Mrs. Jonn A. Kiern, Cedar Grove, Vicksburg, 
Warren Co., Miss. 

Gents:—I have received a package of the American Fruit 
| Preserving Powder last summer, and used it with perfect 
success in canning peaches, Ve have been using them 
through the winter, and find them, in appearance and flavor, 
equal to my best results from other methods, with much less 
trouble. I find they keep just as well with a simple cork a8 
if sealed air-tight. I intend ordering a supply next spring. 

Jan. &, 1870. Respectfully, Mrs. Joun A. Kix. 


From James S. BARFIELD, Jackson, Hinds Co., Miss. 
| Gents:—I have sold the American Preserving Powder the 
past season, and find it has given satisfaction in every in- 
stance, Respectfully, JAMES S.-BARFIELD, 
Janury 9, 1870. 


— 








For further testimonials see AGricuttunist of July, 1869, 
{ and June 1870. 


One Box will preserve 64 pounds of Fruit, &c., an<! is accompanied with full directions for using. 
Sold at our Office, and by all our Agents, at the uniform price of $1.00 per Box. 
Or we will prepay Expressage and deliver to any Express Office in United States, upon reccipt of $1.25 for a single Box, or Six Dollars 
for Six Boxes, or Ten Dollars for One Dozen Boxes. 
We are only enabled to deliver at above prices by having a special arrangement with the Express Companies, to continue until the 10th of July, 1870, Therefore, all who would avail 


themselves of it should order by Ist of July. 


regular Express charges, payable on delivery, varies from 30c. to $1.50 per single Box. 


4, Cireular sent free—or a Manual of 55 pages, containing full directions for preparing and preserving fruit, &c., and full particulars, testimonials, &c., sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


L. P. WORRALL & CO., 


Proprietors, {53 





Chambers St, New York. 
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New and Valuable Melons. 


Persian Watermelon, — Introduced oy Bayard 
Taylor, Esq., the well-known traveler, from the borders of 
the Caspian Sea, and first offered for sale in 1867, After a 
trial of two years, we can confidently recommend it asa 
most valuable acquisition, particularly for the Middle and 
Southern States. It is globular and elliptical in form, of 
pale green color, with dark stripes; flesh, crimson, and of 
remarkably fine texture; delicious flavor, with only half an 
inch of rind. A peculiarity of this Melon is that it can be 
taken off the vine to ripen, and will keep until winter. It 
grows toa large size. Per pkt., 3 cts. 

The Russian-American Watermelion.—Raised 
also by Mr. Taylor; a hybrid between the above and the 
Mountain Sweet Melon. This is an extraordinary hybrid, 
and entirely wnusurpassed for size, delicious crispness of 
flesh, and sweetness of flavor. Three of them measured re- 
spectively, 20x13, 17x14, and 18x14, the largest weighing forty 

ounds. The Russian-American ripens about three weeks 
Jater than the American yarieties, has the narrowest possible 
rind, with a mass of crimson flesh five inches in diameter, 
invariably sweet and solid, and far surpasses all melons 
hitherto known in the United States. Per pkt., 25 cts. 

Minorca Muskmelon,.—A new and valuable variety, 
grows to a large size; flesh of firm texture, excellent flavor, 
and very productive. 25 cents per packet of ten secds; 
5 packets for $1.00. 

Alton Nutmez.—This variety is highly esteemed at the 
West as a market variety. Its great productivness, beauty, 
size and firmness of flesh make it unequaled for shipping. 
Itisof a delicious flavor, and continues long in bearing. 
Price per packet, 15 cts.; per oz., 50 cts. Address 


B. KK. BLISS & SON, 
P.O. Box No. 5,712, New Work. 


~ New Sweet Potato. 


Southern Qucecn. 


A year’s trial, of this superior variety introduced by us last 
season, confirms all that we then claimed for it. 

Dr. Thurber, Editor of the American Agriciulturist, thus 
speaks of it in the Horticultural Annual for 1870: ‘The 
root is very large, longer than the Nansemond, of a very 
light color, and is said to Keep remarkably well. The vine 
is n Vigorous grower, and the leaves larger and darker col- 
ored than the Nansemond, Froma single trial of this potato 
we are inclined to place a high estimate upon its produc- 
tiveness and good quality.” 

We offer for sale a limited number of plants at $2.00 per 
100; $8.09 per 500; $15.00 per 1,000. No orders will be ac- 
cepted for less than 100, : 

Nansemond Swect. 

Plants 75 cents per 100; $3.00 per 500; $5.00 per 1,000. Sent 
by mail at 10 cents per hundred additional. 

Cash must accompany the order. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SON, 
P.O. Box No. 5,712, New York. 


° ° ‘ 

Joint Parching Corn. 

The most productive variety known, producing from 
eight to ten ears on each stalk. Kqual toa yield of from 
one hundred to two hundred bushels per acre. Although it 
is, strictly speaking, a variety of parching corn, it is equally 
adapted to all purposes of common fleld corn for stock and 
poultry feeding, ete. It weighs, when_ shelled, stricken 
measure, sixty to sixty-two pounds per bushel. It should 
be planted in drills three feet apart, putting one kernel to 
every foot. Per packet, of about two hundred kernels, 50 
cents ; five packets, $2.00. For sale by 

B. hk. BLISS & SON, 

4l Park Row, and 151 Nassau St., New York. 


Lilium Auratum. 
The Japanese Queen of Lilies, 


A large importation from Japan, just received by the sub- 
scribers, in fine, healthy condition. Flowering Bulbs mailed 
to any address at following prices: 

No. 1, $1.0) each; $9.00 per doz. No. 2, 75 cents each, or 
$6.75 per doz. No. 3, 50 cts. each; $4.50 per doz. Prices by 
the hundred or thousand will be given to dealers upon 
application. B. K. BLISS & SON, 
Nos. New York. 











New 





41 Park Row, and 151 Nassau St., 

ALSIKE CLOVER. 

A fresh supply of the genuine variety just received by the 
subscribers, 7% cts. per pound, by mail; $7 per peck or $25 
per bushel, by Express. 3. K. BLISS & SON, 

41 Park Row & 15! Nassau St., New York. 


BLISS’ IMPROVED 


Long Orange Carrot, 


This superior variety is the result of acareful selection, 
for successive years, of the best formed, largest, and deep- 
est-colored roots of the Imported Long Orange Carrot, by 
which it has attained a perfection hitherto unknown in this 
useful vegetable, being larger, better flavored, and of a 
deeper orange color, and more sure to produce a crop. But- 
ter makers will find this variety very useful in giving to 
their butter a rich, deep yellow color, We unhesitatingly 
pronounce it the best variety in the market, and one which 
Will not fail to-give satisfaction to the purchaser. 1 02z., 20 
Cts.; 4 oz., 65 cts.; 1 pound, $2, by Mail, post-paid. 

Address B.K. BLISS & SON, 
P.O. Box 5,712, New York. 
: ne ee acca 

Seeds for Hedges, 

Mailed_ to any address upon receipt of price. Osage 
Orange, $2 per ®.; Three Thorned Acacia, 75 cts. per pound, 

Prices for Jarger quantities will be given upon application. 

Barberry, (Berberis vuigaris,) very hardy. producing a 
fine compact’ hedze, affording ample security against intru- 
sion; also valuable for its fruit, which is excellent for pre- 
serving. Per oz., 40 cts.; per 1b., $5. 

B. K. BLISS & SON, 
P. O. Box No. 5,712, New York. 


GLADIOLUS. 











One dozen splendid mixed varieties mailed, post-paid, to 
ddress 
. K. BLISS & SON, 


any address upon receipt of $1.50. 
York. 


Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage! 


This is the largest cabbage in the world, sometimes weigh- 
ing over sixty pounds each, and averaging as high as thirty 
pounds by the acre! It is not only large, But cannot be sur- 
passed for reliability for heading, tenderness, and sweetness. 
As some cultivators have an impression that this cabbage 
cannot be fully matured outside of Marblehead, I invite 
their attention to the following extracts from among the 
many commendatory letters which I have received. 

“ Your Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage cannot be excelled. 
There were heads weighing 50 Ibs.,and heads of Fottler’s 
Improved Brunswick (from your sced) weighing 40 lbs.— 
John H, Howlett, Charlestown, I.” 

“T raised from your seed Marblehead Mammoth Cabbages 
that weighed 50 “Ips.—A. H. Mace, Clintonville, N. Y., Noy. 
14th, 1869.” 

**Your Marblehead Mammoth Cabbages were very fine, 
they all headed well, and weighed 27 to 40. and 47 lbs.—W. 
Llewellyn, Red Wing, Minn., March 12, 1869.” 

“Your Marblehead Mammoth Cabbages are wonderful; 
they grew_to the size of an umbrella.—Thomas Flanigan, 
Palermo, Kansas.” 

“The Marblehead Mammoth Cabbages were a perfect suc- 
cess. ‘They headed well, and were three times as large as 
any cabbage I ever raised before.—J. F. Butt, Kosciusko, 
Miss.” 

“T have raised your Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage for 
two years, and it has proved the tenderest and sweetest cab- 
bage I ever saw.—S. S. Groves, Stones Prairie, Ill.” 

John Van Wormer, Springs’ Mills. Mich. raised some 
weighing 39 lbs. John Humphreys, Titusville, N. Y., 334 
lbs. M.D, Clark, Elyria, Ohio, 87 Ibs. H. A. ‘Terry,Crescent 
City, Iowa, 40 lbs., measuring 56 inches around the solid 
head. Thos, A. Lambert, Becancour, C. W., exhibited three 
cabbages weighing respectively 40, 4254, and 44 Ibs. John 
W. Dean, St. Michael’s, Md., has grown them weighing 33 
Ibs. S. M. Shuck, Preston, Minn., 33 lbs., when trimmed. FE. 
Il. Ellis, Etna Green, Ind., over 30 lbs. A. E. Garrison, Des 
Moines, Lowa, 30 lbs. James S. Allen, Union Springs, N. Y., 
30 Ibs., when stripped of loose leaves, Wm. Lee, Jr., Denver, 
Colorado, has grown heads weighing 45 to 50 Ibs., as a penal- 
ty for which the miners of the mountains call him the “ Big 
Cabbage Man.” Leonard Choat, Denver, Colorado, raised 
one which weighed 46 lbs. when trimmed of waste leaves. 
Collins Eaton, Ogdensburgh, N Y., 50 Ibs. P. Sweeney, 
Loretto, Pa., 43 lbs. Sam’l B. Ornsbee, Rolling Prairie, Wis., 
53 Ibs. Chas. W. Oden, Little Sioux, Iowa, produced quite a 
lot weighing from 59 to 60 lbs. A. C. Van Tassal, 39 lbs, trim- 
med. A.C. Goodwin, Kennedy, N. Y.,45 to 50 Ibs. W.H. 
Spera, ae Pa., raised fifty heads that averaged over 
8L lbs. each. Win. D, Munson, Burlington, Vt., raised some 
weighing 46 lbs. Mary B. Sellinan, Galesburg, Iowa, 28 to 43 
lbs. stripped of loose leaves. Hundreds of others have 
written me that they have “taken all the prizes at the 
County Fairs.” ‘Raised the largest cabbage ever seen in 
the country.” “ Astonished all their neighbors.” ‘That in 
sweetness, crispness, and tenderness, they were unequalled,” 
etc., etc. As the original introducer of the Mammoth Cab- 
bage, Lam prepared to supply seed grown from extra large 
heads, at following a, by mail, post-paid: Per package, 
25 cts.; per oz., $1; 4 ozs., $5.50; per Ib., $12. 

Full instructions for cultivation accompanying the seed. 
Catalogues free, JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

Marblichead, Mass. 


FERRE, BATCHELDER & €0.’S 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


of Seeds and 


VEGETABLE AND FLOWER GARDEN 


MANUAL for 1870, will be ready for distribution early 
in January. It will contain about 100 pages, with numerous 
ijlustrations—a complete list of Vegetable and Flower seeds, 
to which will be added a listof Summer Flowering 
Bulbs, Plants and Small Fruits. Sent to all 
applicants enclosing 10 cents. Our customers supplied 
without charge. Address 


FERRE, BATCHELDER & €0., 


231 Main St., Springfield, Mass, 


Early Mohawk Potatoes. 


The earliest of the earlies, of large size and free from dis- 
ease, and of superior quality both as an early and late winter 
and spring varicty. 

$15 per Bbl.; $7 per bushel; $2 per Peck. 











Cenover’s Colossal Asparagus Roots. 


The Largest, Best, and most Prolific variety ever intro- 
duced, and pronounced by the leading horticulturists the 
greatest improvement in vegetables of the day, 

$3.00 per hundred; $25.00 per thousand. 
Send for Circulars of Testimonials and directions 
ting out to Ss. B. CONOVER, 
260 West Washington Market, New York. 


Three Best Squashes ! 


The Hubbard is the sweetest, dryest, and richest table 
squash for winter, the American Turban for fall, and the 
Boston Marrow the best pie squash. Seed sent post-paid to 
any address, at 10 cents a package; Hubbard and Turban 25 
cents an ounce, and Boston Marrow 20 cents an ounce. 
take pride in having been the original introducer of the 
Hubbard squash. My Illustrated Catalogue of Garden and 
Flower seed sent gratis to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


for set- 








European Larch Seed (Larix Zuropec). 


A supply of Fresh Seed just received by thesubscribers,and 
mailed post-paid to any address at following prices: 1 0z., 
25 cts.; }4 1b., 75 cts.; 1 1b., $2.50. 

Address B. K. BLISS & SON, 

P. O. Box No. 5,712, New York. 


Sweet Potato Plants. 


Southern Queen.—The best Sweet Potato known. 
Two to four weeks earlier than any other variety. $2.00 
per one hundred. 


Nansemond, 75 cents per 100, by mail. % 
A. M. HALSTED, Rye, N. Y. 








P. O. Box No, 5,712, New 





Nansemond 
Sweet Potato Plants. 


Of, best quality, during May and 
Jun$. Put up tocarry safely long dis- 
tances. By Express, Price, 500, $2.35 :— 
£000, $3.50 ;—5,000, $15.00 ;—10,000, $28. 
This variety is successfully grown at 
the North, Send for our Circular of 
directions, etc Address 


M. M. MURRAY & CO., 
Foster’s Crossings, Warren Co., Ohio, 


and 181 & 183 West Second St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WY ANSEMOND SWEET POTATO PLANTS, by 
4 i) the 100, 1,000, or 10,000. Send for price list of Vegetable 
Plants. Address Il. E. ACKER, Seed Grower, 

Woodbridge, N. J. 


FXARLY ROSE POTATOES, $1 per 60 Ibs.; 2d 
size, 75 cts. per 60 Ibs.; or as low as any offered in this 
paper. Also, Small Fruit Plants, all warranted genuine, 
packed and shipped at Philadelphia without extra cost, 
JOHN S$. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J 


REMIUM SANFORD CORN.—Warranted gen- 
uine, $3 per bushel, $1 per peck. or one quart, post-paid, 
40 cts, 00,000 Nansemond Sweet Potato Plants, $4 per 
1,000. Address A. R. NORTON, Selden, Long Island, N. Y. 


Superior Dutch Bulbs. 


FFRICHARD LAUER, 52 Cedar St., New York, Importer. 
Sole Agent for the U. 8. of the celebrated nurserymen 
Messrs, L. VAN WAVEREN & Co., Hoiland, whose superior 
products are unsurpassed, is now prepared to receive special 
orders from responsible parties. - All orders for prime select- 
ed Bulbs must be sent in to me beforethe 15th of June. Price- 
current with Catalogue of my Fall Importation forwarded 
upon application, Post Office Box 1,083. 























“CONSIDER THE LILIES.” 


BOTANY. 


Wood’s American Botanist and Florist, 
561 pages royal 12mo, post-paid, $2.50. 


This new and eagerly expected work is the result of the au- 
thor’s experience and lite-long labors in Classifying the Sci- 
ence of Botany. He has at length attained the realization of 
his hopes by a wonderfully ingcnious process of condensation 
and arrangement, and presents to the world in this single 
moderate-sized volume a complete manual, In 310 duode- 
cimo pages he has actually recorded and defined nearly 4,000 
species. The treatises on Descriptive and Structural Botany 
are models of concise statement, which leave nothing to be 
said. Of entirely new features, the most notable are the Sy- 
noptical Tables for the black-board, and the distinction of 
species and varieties by variation in the type, Sample to 
teachers for examination, half price. 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 
111 & 113 William St., N. Y. 


Planis and Marshall 
Neil Rese, 


A fine stock of this superior Rose for sale at $6 per dozen, 
or $25 per 100. A fine colored plate of which, will be sent 
free to all applicants. Green-house and Bedding Plants in 
full assortment and excellently grown, supplied. Also, 
selections of Roses and Bedding Plants, varying in _— 
from $25 to $5 for each selection. Special Circulars giving 
lists of the selections, sent free to all who apply. 

ress . E. BOARDMAN, 
Monroe AVENUE Nurseries, Rochester, N, Y. 


The Cranberry and its Culture. 


By A. H. RICHARDS. Mailed free on receipt of 25 cts. 
GEO. F, MILLER, Hammonton, N. J. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 





Green—House 








Concords—$12.50 per 100; Ives’—$12.50 per 100. 
Descriptive Ilustrated List of Grapes and Small Fruits, 
GRATIS. LEWIS 


Drawer 150, Sandusky, Ohio. 


Bloomington (Ills.) Nursery. 


19th Year! 500 Acres! 10 Green-houses! 
Send 10c. for Catalogues. F. K. PHOENIX. 








@ILVER MAPLE.—The best quick qremiae shade 

SS and timber tree. Seed, freshly gathered, sent by mail if 

ordered by June 15th. 1 02., 15c.; 8 0Z., $1.00; 1 B., $1.50. 
J. M. BENTHALL, Quasqueton, Buchanan Co., lowa. 





4eRNAMENTAL PINE SEEDS.—100 Ibs. Secds 
of “ Cedrus Deodora,” just received, for sale by 
W. IRVING CLARK, 212 Pearl St., New York. 


EXICAN EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY. 

A hardy, vigorous plant, bearing fruit from early 
e Of good size and fine fla- 
them. _ Orders ad- 





N 


June until the frosts of winter. 

yor. No garden should be without 

dressed to J. P. WHITING & CO.. Detroit, Mich., or to 

CLARK & EE CRCOSE Buffalo, N. Y., 

will receive prompt attention, 
* SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 

PRICE OF PLANTS, $3.00 per Dozen. 


PURCHASERS WANTED for 1,000,000 Small 
‘ruit Plant. 1 1,000 barrels of Early Rose Potatoes. 
saad Et ee a OHN S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


100,000 


nil N . descriptive Catalogue. a 
— AWM S CARPENTER Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 








Strawberry Plants for sale, all the best 
kinds; for particulars see my advertisement 





ERY STOCK 
MPORTED AND NATIVE Pyne 
50 Vesey Street, New York. 


at Wholesale. 
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TERMS -— (cash before insertion) : 
IN ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. Less than 4 lines, $5. 
Ope Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 

Page next to Reading Matter, last Page, and 2d andid 
Cover Pages—$2.50 per agate line of space for each inser- 
tion.—Last Cover Page—$3.09 per agatc line of space. 

EIN GERMAN EDITION. 

Ordinary Pages, 25 cents per line. Less than four lines, 
$1.00 for each insertion. 

Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line for each 
insertion. 
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UIT PICKERL 








W 237 ARRANGEMENT. 
The ‘ Metropolitan Washing Machine Company,” 


having become convinced of the great merits and usefulness 
of DOTY’S PATENT TREE PRUNER AND FRUIT 
PICKER, AND BLACKBERRY PRUNER, have now ar- 
ranged for their EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURE AND SaLx. 

The Tree Pruner and Fruit Picker (7 feet long) ena- 
bles the oe to easily cut off any green limb of one inch 
(or less) in diameter, (or gather fruit,) 13 feet from the 
ground, without step-ladder. 

The following valuable testimony is from the estimable 
Chairman of th2 Horticultural Branch of the American In- 
stitute, and widely known and acknowledged as one of the 
best authorities—probably the best—on Apples especially, in 
America: 

Rre, WestcuesteR Co.,.N. Y., 3d mo. 1st, 1870. 

Mr. Doty:—I believe I was one of the first to use your 
Patent Long-Handled Pruner. The first one I had from you 
has been in constant use for about five years, in the pruning 
season. I have been enabled to eee all my ornamental 
and fruit trees with it,and would not take for it now ten, times 
the cost, if [could not get another. The last one I got from 
you isadecided improvement on the first one, being much 
lighter, and its cutting power much greater. For a pruner 
of fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, blackberrics, etc., I 
know of nothing so valuable. 

Very respectfully, WM. S. CARPENTER, 

The BLacKBERRY PRUNER (5 feet long) has no Fruit pick- 
ing attachment, and _ismade shorter for greater convenience 
in taking out the old blackberry canes, 

F. G. Pratt, of Concord, Mass., says : “It improved on ac- 

naintance, and finally [ pruned with it Grapes, Raspberrics, 

lackberries,and Gooseberries, to the amount of four acres, 
liking it better and better as I went along. {2 | found it 
wenger adapted to pruning Grape-vines, doing much 
aster and better than by shears.” 

The generally admitted fact that fruitfulness, especially of 
Peaches, Pears, Blackberries, etc., is materially aided by 
proper pruning, coupled with the fact that no suitable im- 
v%ement for doing this difficult work has hitherto been in- 

roduced, leads us to anticipate contributing largely to the 
horticultural interests of our country, by the general intro- 
duction of Dory’s PaTENT Pruners and FRUIT PICKERS. 

Pricss :—Tree Pruner and Fruit Picker...... ...$4.00 
Blackberry Pruner............ 

On receipt of retail price, either machine, freight paid, to 
any Express Office east of the Mississippi River. 





To Dealers, Peddlers, and Canvassers. 


The Trade supplied, and canvassers wanted everywhere 
tosell these machines. We believe them to be the most 
salable implements now in market. 

Exclusive right to sell may besecured, For Circulars 
of Description, Testimonials, Terms, etc., address 
R. C. BROWNING, Gen. Agent, 
32 Courtlandt St., New York. 


GOLD LOAN 


OF THE 


ROCHESTER, N. Y, 
WATER WORKS COMPANY 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
SIX PER CENT COUPON BONDS, $1,000 EACII. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD. 
DUE IN 1889. 


Interest Payable May and Novembcr 1. 
AT UNION TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK. 








WE OFFER FOR SALE $300,000, 
AT 80c. AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 





CAPITAL STOCK 
AUTHORIZED ISSUE BONDS....... 





We respectfully invite the attention of Capitalists and In- 
vestors to these Bonds. 
Estimated Rental from Thirty Miles Pipe....... $190,000 
Interest on $800,000 Bonds, say.............. .. 55,000 
Leaving for Current Expenses, Dividends, and 
to extend the Works, per annum............. $135,000 


The entire property is mortgaged to the Union Trust Com- 
piny, New York, as Trustees for the Bondholders. 

Pamphlets containing copies of the Company's Charter, 
and of the Mortgage to Union Trust Company, &c., furnish- 
ed upon application. 

Government Securities and Bonds, having market. value, 
taken in exchange on favorable terms. 

» nds sent by express, to any part of the country, free of 
charge. 

Wereserve the right to advance the price of these Bonds 


at any time. 


UTLEY & DOUGHERTY, 


No. 11 WALL S8T., NEW YORK. 
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RAILROAD CLOTHES WASHER. 





NEAT, NOVEL, and SIMPLE in its construction; 
does the work with ease and rapidity. It is the only ma- 
chine by which the weight of the water is secured to save a 
large amount of labor in washing. 

NEW STAPLE 
Universal Clothes Wringer, 
with solid white rubber rolls. 


FERRY & CO., 
No. 35 COURTLANDT ST., N. Y. 


Agents wanted in every town. Send for Circular. 


UNIVERSAL | 
CLOTHES 


MuE only Wringer which has the Patent Stop, 
to prevent the cogs from entirely separating. 

The only Wringer with Rowell’s improved double gear 
with alternate teeth in the same cog, which cannot be thrown 
out of gear. 

“Tt really merits all the good that can be said of it.”"— 
Moore's Rural New-Yorker. 

“The Universal ‘the best.’""—American Agriculturist. 

Sold by dealers generally. Rh. C. BROWNING, 

Gen’l Ag’t, 32 Cortlandt St., New York. 


Vegetable Plants for May. 


New York Market Tomato Plants ‘transplanted) $3 per 100, 
$20 per 1,000. 
Early Wakefield Cab»age Plants, 75c. per 100, $5 per 1,0(0. 
* York o “as T5e. per 100, $5 per 1,000. 
sa Erfurt Cauliflower ** $1.50 per 100, $10 per 1,000. 
New York Improved Egg Plants (grown in pots) $1.50 per 
doz., $8 per 100. 


x HBts Ln bercdow 
Aran Derk 
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Grafting Grape-vines. 


Grape-vines can be successfully grafted when the first free 
flow of sap is over, which, in this latitude is usually from 
May 25th to June Ist. 

Do not omit to change your late or worthless varicties to 
good carly sorts. Send a stamp for instructions how to graft 
them. HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, 

Iona, near Peekskill, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


The Eumelan Grape. 


To accommodate persons who have not been able to get 
their ground prepared earlier in the season, as well as per- 
sons living in northern localities, we will keep a limited 
stock of Eumelan vines in our cold cellars, ready for iimme- 
diate shipment, until the middle of May. 

Clubs can be made up after May Ist, in time for shipment. 
We warrant the reception of the vines by mail in best con- 
dition. Terms to Clubs as follows, viz.: 

6 Extra-class vines, worth $3 each, for $12, and onc of same 
class, without charge to the Club agent. 

6 No, 1 vines, worth $2 cach, for $9, and one of same class, 
without extra charge to the Club agent. 

6 No. 2 vines, worth $1.50 each, for $6, and one frec to the 
Club agent. 

6 No. 8 vines, worth $1 each, for $4.50, and one free to agent. 

Sent post-paid upon receipt of price. 

Address HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, 

Iona, near Peckskill, Westchester Co., N.Y. 








A Farm in Kansas, see advertisement on another page. 
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FOR SALE. 

By ACT OF CONGRESS, the U. S. Government has 
granted to the BURLINGTON AND MISSOURI 
RIVER RAILROAD CO., nearly TWO MILLION 
ACRES of choice prairie and timber lands, lying in the 
south-half of Iowa and south-east part of Nebraska, 

Through this healthy and rich region this great railway is 
now constructed 340 miles, and will be rapidly extended to 
or near Fort Kearney, making its entire length about 500 
miles on an cast and west line. 

These lands, mostly prairie, extend 20 miles north and 20 
miles south of the railway in alternate sections of 640 acrog 
and are sold at low prices in one or more tracts of 40 acres 
each, to suit buyers, ona long credit of 10 years at 6 per 
cent interest. For the first two years annual interest js re. 
quired in advance, and then, at the commencement of the 
third year, only one-ninth of the principal with annual and 
decreasing interest is payable, as per following example, 
Say, that 40 acres of land @ $10 per acre — $400, is bought 
on long credit of ten years, on April 1st, 1870, the payments 
will be due as follows: 

Interest. Amount, 

$24 00 $24 00 


24 00 24 00 





$44 44 $21 3! i, 
At 45 18 67 *“ q 
44 44 16 (0 60 44 
4445 13 33 5; 8 
44 44 10 67 55 11 
44 45 8 00 52 45 
44 44 5 33 49 47 
44 45 2 65 47 11 
44h 00, 44 44 

$400 00 $144.00 $544 00 


If SO acres are bought at $5 per acre, or if 160 acres are 
bought at $2.50 per acre, the payments will be due when and 
for the same amounts as on the above forty acres at $10 per 
acre. 

If payment in full is made at date of purchase, twenty per 
cent deduction is allowed from the long or ten years’ credit 
price. 

Correspondence is invited, and promptly and cheerfully 
answered. 

Apply to, or address with stamp, 

GEO. S. HARRIS, 
Land Commissioner B. & M. Ri. R. Co., 
Burlington, lowa,orat Plattsmouth,Nebraska, 


- UNION PACIFIC 


RAILROAD COMPANY 
OFFER FOR SALE 
1,500,000 Acres Lands, 
ON THE LINE OF THE ROAD, IN THE 
STATE OF NEBRASKA. 


For Cash or Credit, at Low Rates of 
Interest. 
PRICES RANGING FROM 





| $2.60 to $10.00 per Acre. 





CONVENIENT TO MARKET, BOTH 
EAST AND WEST. 


Descriptive Pamphlets, with accompanying 


Maps, Now Ready. 
Sent Free to All Parts cf the United 
States, Canada and Europe. 
These Lands are as 


RICH AND FERTILE AS ANY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
For pamphlets and all information, address 


Oo. F. DAVIS, 
Land Agent U. P. R. R. Co., 
Omaha, Nebraska, 


Land Grant Bonds 


Of the Union Pacific R. R., paying seven 
(7) per cent interest and running twenty 
(20) years, for sale at $745 for each 
$1,000 Bond. 
These Bonds are received same as cash 
in payment of Company’s land. 
De HAVEN & BRO., 
40 South 3d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Strongest Doll Head 


in the world is the Untanned Leather Doll Head, 
for sale at the toy stores, and manufactured by the 


DARROW MANUFACTURING CO., Bristol, Conn. 
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THE GREAT PURIFIER, 


CRESYLIC SOAP 


AND 


Saponaceous Compounds. 


Disinfectant, Insect Destroyer, Pre- 


ventive of Fungus, etc. 


' Frequent mention has been made in the columns of the 
American Agricuiturist of Cresylic Compounds, as being 
valuable for destroying insects on animals and plants, and 
for other purposes. For some months past we have been 
investigating the merits of these preparations, with the 
following results. 

Cresylic Acid is extracted from gas-tar, to which it gives 
the peculiar odor perceived on burning the tar. It has been 
used to a limited extent by chemists and physicians, for va- 
rious purposes, and their experiments have shown it to pos- 
sess remarkable properties as a disinfectant, and in destroy- 
ing insect life and’ fungus growth. In its ordinary form it 
could not be readily applied, and hence was not available 
for common use, About three years since, Messrs. JAMES 
BUCHAN & CO., of New York, well-known as extensive 
manufacturers of family soaps, conceived the idea of com 
dining this acid in saponaceous compounds, By long and 
careful experimenting, they succeeded in producing soaps 
in various forrns, possessing the active properties of this 
acid, and thus bringing it within the reach of all classes. 
These compounds have been patented. 

We have watched with great interest the results of vari- 
ous applications of these compounds, knowing that if suc 
cessful, they would be of incalculable benefit to the commu- 
nity. By tests made under our own supervision, and the re- 
ports of careful observers, we believe it to be established 
that these Cresylic Compounds are 


1st. Complete Disinfectants.—They not only re- 
move all noxious odors from sinks, privies, stables, etc., but 
will destroy all infection in clothing, rooms, etc., washed 
with their solution. Thus, contagion from Small Pox, 
Typhus Fever, Cholera, and other diseases, may be effectu- 
ally prevented. They are used in the New York and other 
Hospitals for these purposes. 


2d. Imsect Destroyers.—An animal washed with 
Cresylic Soap will be entirely freed from all vermin. It 
will destroy ticks on sheep, fleas on dogs, lice on cattle or 
poultry, roaches, ants, bedbugs, etc., in rooms, It repels 
flies from animals,and thus is especially useful in case of 
wounds or sores from any cause, 


So far as tried, it has been efficacious in repelling insects 
from plants, We desire to have it more thoroughly tested 
for this purpose, and reports to be made. We believe it will 
free plants from Aphides, bark lice, slugs, bugs, caterpillars, 
striped bugs, curculio, and the whole host of minute but 
powerful enemies in the garden and fruit yard. 


3d. Preventive of Fungus Growth.—O0On this 
point we ask for further experiment. We feel confident this 
soap, properly applied, will prevent smut in wheat, mildew 
on vines, and similar parasitic growth, and trust that exper- 
imenters will furnish the result of their trials. 


4th. Cleaning Sores, etc.—For washing ulcers and 
other foul sores, and preventing gangrene in wounds, etc., 
Cresylic Soap is, we believe, unequaled. We know also that 
it has been successful wherever used, for foot rot in sheep, 
and mange, itch, ring-worm, and other skin diseases, 


From numerous RECOMMENDATIONS of 
Cresylic Compounds, the following are 
selected as being specially valuable. 


Five Pornts Hovss oF INDusTRY, 155 Worth St, 
New York, Nov. 15, 1867. 

Messrs. Bronan & Co.--Gentlemen—Some months since 
we purchased a large building which had been used asa 
tenement establishment for thirteen years, and was occupied 
by some ninety families, We tore away partitions, turning 
between three and four hundred rooms into less than one 
hundred. We found the walls and floors perfectly infested 
with vermin. We used freely in cleansing the CRESYLIC 
SOAPS, manufactured by your firm, and with the very best 
results, as the bugs, ete., have entirely disappeared. We 
propose to continue its use in cleaning our dormitories, hop- 
ing then to keep cleaz of a plague so common to all house- 

keepers in cities, 8. B. HALLIDAY, Supt. 


BROOKLYN, November, 1967. 
M. C. Epry, Agent for Sale of James BucHan & Co's, 
Cresylic Soaps, ete.—Dear Sir—We have had the Cresylic 
Soap used inthe Raymond Street Jail and County Court, 
House, and in washing and cleansing prisoners’ clothing 
Cells, otc.; and we are so much pleased with its cleansing 


disinfecting and insect-destroying effects, that we not only 
continue its use in above places, but recommend that it 
should be generally used for those purposes. 
“JOHN L. RYDER, ) Committee on Jails 
STEPHEN CLARK, | of Supervisors of 
D. 8. VOORHIES, Kings County, N.Y. 


Corpus Curistt, Texas, March 15, 1868, 


Messrs. JAMES BucHan & Co.—Gentlemen; Your Sheep 
Dip is wonderful in its effects. I have dipped 2,150 head 
with nine months’ fleeces on their backs. It is now three 
weeks since, and no scratching as yet. Your Dip is far su- 
perior to tobacco, not so disagreeable or unpleasant, much 
less trouble and more permanent, 

I have used it on horses when diseased with a species of 
mange or itch, and it has the same good effect as on sheep. 

F. W. SHAEFFER 

On the use of disinfectants, the following is the testimony 
of Dr. EL1sHa Harris, Registrar of the Metropolitan Board 
of Health, New York City: 

“THE DISINFECTING AND ANTISEPTIC POWER OF GOOD 
CARBOLIC ACID IS 80 GREAT THAT ONE PART OF IT TO 
Firry oR ONE HUNDRED PARTS IS SUFFICIENT FOR ORDI- 
NARY PURPOSES.” 


Desiring that our readers should be benefited by the ex- 
tended introduction of what we believe to beso valuable, we 
have established a general agency for the sale of these 
compounds, keeping them constantly on hand, and are 
prepared to fill orders at wholesale or retail, at the follow- 
ing prices, 

Sheep Dip, for Curing Scab and Destroying Insecis 
on Sheep. 






“5  Canisters...... voce Gl.25 

~ be 2.25 
50.“ Kegs...... «10,00 
oat. eR AK Suansiee ES RE Rynry 85.00 


Proportions are 1 fh Dip to 5 gallons water for 5 to 10 Sheep, 
if they are very large and heavily fleeced. For ordinary 
sized animals, or those recently shorn,1% Dip will take8 
to 10 gallons water. Thesolution must be graded according 
to the age and condition of the animal. 

Plant Protector.—In solution for destroying and re- 
pelling insects from Trees or Plants. 

In 1 ®, Canisters, @50 cts.; in 3 h. Canisters, @ $1.00; larger 
packages same price as Sheep Dip. See above. 

Cresylic Ointment, for Cure of Foot Rot, &c. In 
solution for killing Insects, &c., on stock. In 8 Canisters, $1. 

Carholic Disinfecting Soap.—In tablets for con- 
venient use in washing Horses, Dogs, Pigs, &c., destroying 
Insects of all Kinds, protecting from Flies, curative of Sores, 
Scratches, and Chafes of all kinds, In boxes, 3 dozen tablets, 
$3.60; in boxes of 1 ® bars, 10 each, $4.00. 

Cresylic No. 1 Soap.—tInDars. For all common uses 
in the House and Laundry; 24 ® boxes, 13 cts. per b; 60 B 
boxes, 124 cts. per B. 

Cresylic Laundry Soap.--A finer Soap, for the 
Laundry, and for the Bath, etc.; 60 ® boxes, 14 cts. per b, 
21 fh boxes, and in 10 paper boxes containing 6 ts. each, 
packed in acase, 15 cts. per i. Address orders to 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 





PARSONS ON THE ROSE. 


A Treatise on the Propagation, Culture, and History of 
the Rose, Revised and newly electrotyped. Illustrated, 
By Samuel B. Parsons. Price $1.50. 

The Rose is the only flower that can be said to have a his- 
tory. It is popular now and was so centuries ago. In his 
work upon the Rose, Mr. Parsons has gathered up the curi- 
ous legends concerning the flower, and gives us an idea of 
the esteem in which it was held in former times. A simple 
garden classification has been adopted, and the leading vari- 
eties under each class enumerated and briefly described. 
The chapters on multiplication, cultivation, and training, 
are very full, and the work is altogether the most complete 
of any before the public. 


THE PRACTICAL POULTRY KEEPER. 


A Complete and Standard Guide to the Management of 
Poultry, whether for Domestic Use, the Markets, or Exhibi- 
tion. Illustrated with twelve full page plates, and numerous 
smaller cuts. By L. Wright. Price $2.00. 

The design of the author of this work was to prepare in- 
structions that could be put into the hands of a person in- 
experienced in poultry’ keeping, with the reasonable cer- 
tainty that those instructions, if followed, would command 
success. The volume is the fruit of a thorough practical ex- 
perience and knowledge of fowls, and it is believed that it 
will be found a plain and sufficient guide to the young poultry 
keeper in any circumstances that are likely to occur to him ; 
whilst experienced breeders will also find hints which will 
be useful to them. Special attention has been paid to prac- 
tical management, and the different breeds have not been 
overlooked; of every leading variety, at least, sufficient 
description has been given to answer every purpose of the 
fancier, 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 





245 Broapway, New York. 





NEW AND VALUABLE WORK. 
HOW CROPS FEED. 


A TREATISE ON THE 


ATMOSPHERE AND THE SOIL 


AS RELATED TO THE 


NUTRITION OF AGRICULTURAL PLANTS, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 
BY 


SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, M.A, 


PROFESSOR OF ANALYTICAL AND AGRICULTURAL CHEM- 
ISTRY IN THE SHEFFIELD ScrenTIFIC ScHOOoL oF 
Ya.e CoLLEGE; CHEMIST TO THE CONNECTICUT 
STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY ; MEMBER OF 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


The work entitled “How Crops Grow” has been re- 
ceived with very great favor, not only in America, but in 
Europe. It has been republished in England under the 
joint Editorship of Professors Church and Dyer, of the 
Royal Agricultural College, at Cirencester, and a transla- 
tion into German is soon to appear, at the instigation 
of Professor von Liebig. The Author, therefore, puts 
forth this volume—the companion and complement to the 
former—with the hope that it also will be welcomed by 
those who appreciate the scientific aspects of Agricnl- 
ture, and are persuaded that a true Theory is the surest 
guide to a successful Practice. 


CONTENTS. 
DIVISION I. 


The Atmosphere as Related to Vege- 
tation, 


CHAPTER I.—ATMospHERIc Arr As Foop oF PLANTs. 

Chemical Composiion of the Atmosphere. Relations of 
Oxygen Gas, Nitrogen Gas, Atmospheric Water, Car- 
bonic Acid Gas, and Atmospheric Ammonia to Veg- 
etable Nutrition. Ozone. Compounds of Nitrogen 
and Oxygen in the Atmosphere. Other Ingredients of 
the Atmosphere. Recapitulation of the Atmospheric 
Supplies of Food to Crops. Assimilation of Atmos- 
pheric Food. Tabular View of the Relations of the 
Atmospheric Ingredients to the Life of Plants. 


CHAPTER II.—Tue ATMOSPHERE AS PHysiIcaALLy ReE- 
LATED TO VEGETATION. 


Manner of Absorption of Gaseous Food by Plants. 
DIVISION II. 


The Soil as Related toe Vegetable Pro- 
duction. 


CHAPTER I.—Intrropvucrory. 
CHAPTER I.—OrteIn AND ForMATION OF Sorts. 


Chemical and Mineralogical Elements of Rocks.. Kinds 
and Characters of Rocks. Conversion of Rocks into 
Soil. Incorporation of Organic Matter with the Soil. 


CHAPTER III.—Kinps or Sors, THEIR DEFINITION AND 
CLASSIFICATION. 
Distinctions of Soils based upon the Mode of their For- 
mation or Deposition ; and upon Obvious or External 
Characters. 


CHAPTER IV.—Puysicat CHARACTERS OF THE Sort. 


Weight of Soils. State of Division. Absorption of Va- 
por of Water. Condensation of Gases. Power of Re- 
moving of Solid Matters from Solution. Permeability to 
Liquid Water. Imbibition. Capillary Power. Changes 
of Bulk by Drying and Frost. Relations to Heat. 


CHAPTER V.—Tue Som as A Source or Foop To 
Crops: INGREDIENTS WHOSE ELEMENTS ARE OF 
ATMOSPHERIC ORIGIN. 

The Free Water of the Soil in its Relations to Vegetable 

Nutrition. The Air of the Soil. Non-nitrogenous Or- 
nic Matters. Humus. The Ammonia of the Soil. 
itric Acid (Nitrates) of the Soil. Nitrogenous Or- 

ganic Matters of the soil. Available Nitrogen. Decay 
of Organic Matters. Nitrogenous Principles of Urine. 

Nutritive Value of Ammonia Salts and Nitrates. 


CHAPTER VI.—Tuxe Sor. as a Source or Foop To 
Crops: INGREDIENTS WHOSE ELEMENTS ARE DE- 
RIVED FROM Rocks. 


General View of the Constitution of the Soil as Related 
to Vegetable Nutrition. Aqueous Solution of the Soil. 
Solution of the Soil in Strong Acids. Portion of Soil 
Insoluble in Acids. Reactions by which the Solubility 
of the Elements of the Soil is altered. Solvent Effects 
of Various Substances. Absorptive and Fixing Power 
of Soils. Review and Conclusion. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 
ORANGE: JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 
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A BOOK FOR HUNTERS. 


THE 


HUNTER AND TRAPPER, 


BY 


HALSEY THRASHER, 


AN EXPERIENCED HUNTER, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


This little book will be read with interest by all who 
would find instruction and entertainment in the narrative 
of an old hunter’s experience. The following, from the 
author’s Preface, will give an idea of the character and 
design of the work: 


“Tam a blacksmith by trade, but when I was a boy I 
became fond of a gun and a trap, and my first success in 
my shop was to make a steel trap. It was my aim to 
become an expert trapper, and I tried my hand at catch- 
ing foxes. 

**“Many a dollar have I paid to cunning old men to Jearn 
the art, and I have succeeded preity well, too; but why 
has not some man of experience written a book explain- 
ing the art of successfully trapping the different kinds of 
fur animals? I proposc to tell the boys how to do it. 

“T have studied the nature and habits of animals of 
different species, and a plan that was good to capture the 
otter, the mink, and the beaver, forty years ago, is just 
as good nowas then. The nature of animals doesn't 
change like the nature of men; we have grown wiser, 
while they have remained the same. The mode of cap- 
turing them when I was a boy, and the way used now, 
may be put together, and succeed better than either one 
alone. 

“Men are traveling through the country selling recipes 
at a high price to teach how to dressskins. I propose in 
this work to teach all these things, so that a man may 
have themina neat little volume for reference at any 
time. Ishall also treat upon angling for the trout, the 
bass, and the pickerel, which I think I understand. I 
hope to make it ali so plain that even the inexperienced 
will, in some measure, succeed.” 


CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER I.—Deer Hunting. 
CHAPTER II.—How to Catch the Fox. 
CHAPTER III.—How to Hunt and Catch the Beaver. 
CHAPTER IV.—How to Catch the Otter. 
CHAPTER V.--How to Catch the Mink. 
CHAPTER VI.—How to Hunt and Catch the Muskrat. 
CHAPTER VII.—How to Catch the Marten. 
CHAPTER YIII.—How to Catch the Fisher. 
CHAPTER IX.—How to Catch the Raccoon. 
CHAPTER X.—How to Hunt and Trap the Bear. 
CHAPTER XI.—How to Hunt and Trap the Wolf. 
CHAPTER: XIJ.—How to Trap the Pocket Gopher. 
XM1.—Fishing for Trout, Pickerel, and Bass. 
XIV.—How to Hunt the Honey Bee. 
XYV.—Hints About Shot-Guns and Rifles. 
t .XVI.—Traps. 
R XVi.—Dressing and Tanning Skins and 
MPAID........-0.........-.-...PRICE $1.00 
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THE TRAPPER GUIDE: 
A Manual of Instructions 


For capturing all kinds of fur-bearing 
animals, and curing their skins; with 
observations on the fur trade, hints 
on life in the woods, and narra~ 
tives of trapping and hunting 


excursions. 
By 8S. NEWHOUSE, 
And other Trappers and Sportsmen. 


Edited by the Oneida Community. 
216 Pages Octavo. 


With 32 full page Illustrations, and numerous 


smailer Engravings. 


CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Connection of Trapping with other Trades.—Observa- 
tions on the Fur Trade.—Season for Trapping.—Statis- 
tics of the Fur Trade. 


THE TRAPPER’S ART. 
I. PRELIMINARIES. 
II. CAPTURE OF ANIMALS. , 
Tl. CURING SKINS. 
IV. LIFE IN THE Woops. 


THE TRAPPER’S FOOD. 


The Deer.—The Buffalo.—The Rocky Mountain Sheep, 
or Bighorn.—The Argali.i—The Prong-horn Antelope.— 
Squirrel Hunting. —The Ruffled Grouse. — Pinnated 
Grouse.—Sharp-tail Grouse.—Cock of the Plains.—Dusky 
Grouse.—Canada or Spruce Grouse.—White-tailed Ptar- 
migan.—Willow Ptarmigan.—European Grouse.—Water 
Fowl. 

FISHING IN AUTUMN AND WINTER. 

Spearing Fish,—Fishing through the Ice.—Net-fishing 
in Winter. 

NOTES ON TRAPPING AND WOOD-CRAFT. » 
PLAN OF A TRAPPING CAMPAIGN, 

BOAT BUILDING. 

SNOW-SHOES. 


NARRATIVES. 


An Evening with an old Trapper.—A Young Trapper'’s 
Experience.—The Deer Hunt.—Muskrat Hunting.—An 
Amateur in the North Woods.—Traveling in a Circle.— 
An Expedition to the Laurentian Hills. 


APPENDIX. 


History and description of the Newhouse Trap.—Con- 
clusion. 


SENT POST-PAID. 
Address 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 

245 Broadway, New York. |; 


PRICE $2.00. 
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WARING’S | 
BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 


—_— 


DRAINING FOR PROFIT 


AND 


DRAINING FOR HEALTH, 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr.; 
Engineer of the*Drainage of Central Park, New York, 
CONTENTS. 

LAND TO BE DRAINED; TIlow Drarns A€t;: How to 
Make Drains; How tro Take Care OF Dratns; 
Wuat Drarnine Costs; Witt Ir Pay?: How To Maxg 
Tires; Recuarmine SALT MarsHes; Housr anv Town 
DRAINAGE. 

EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


He (the author) describes the action of draining upon 
the soil, the construction of single drains and systems of 
drains, the cost and the profit of thorough drainage, the 
making of tiles, and the reclaiming of salt marshes, 
treats sensibly of malarial diseases, and closes with a 
chapter which should be widely read, on house drainage 
and town sewerage in theirrelations to the public health, 

[Portland (Me.) Press. 

Nowhere does this book merit a wider circulation than 
in the West. Every year adds to the thonsands of dollars 
lost to this State from want of proper surface drainage, 
to say nothing of the added gain to result from a com- 
plete system of under-drainage, This book will prove 
an aid to any farmer who may consult it. 

[Chicago (ll.) Republican. 


A Book that ought to be in the hands of every Farmer, 
SENT POST-PAID, - + PRICE, $1.50. 


—_ee — 


EARTH-CLOSETS 


AND 


EARTH-SEW AGE. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr. (of Ogden Farm), 
INCLUDING; 
Tue Eartu System (Details), 
THE MANURE QUESTION. 
SEWAGE AND CEss-POOL DIsEAcEs, 
Tue Dry-EartH SysTEM FOR CITIES AND Towns. 
THE DETAILS OF EartH SEWAGE. 
THe PHitosopHy of THe Eartn System, 
With Seventeen Lliustrations, 
Paper Covers, Price, Post-paid, 50 cts, 


_— Or 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE, 
A BOOK FOR YOUNG FARMERS, 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 
Formerly Agricultural Engineer of the Central Park, in 
New York, 
CAREFULLY REVISED, 
CONTENTS, 

THE PLANT; THE Sor; MANuRES; MecHanican CuL- 
TIVATION ; ANALYSIS. 

The foregoing subjects are all diseus#ed in plain and 
simple language, that any farmer's boy may understand. 
The book is written by a successful practical farmer, and 
is full of information, good advice, and sound doctrine. 

HORACE GREELEY says of it: ‘‘Though dealing 
with facts unfamiliar to many, there is no obscure sen- 
tence, and scarcely a hard word in the book ;. its 254 fair, 
open pages may be read in the course of two evenings 
and thoroughly studiedin the leisure hours of a week; 
and we pity the man or boy, however old or young, who 
can find it dull reading. Hardly any one is so wise that 
he will not learn something of value from its perusal; no 
one is so ignorant or undeveloped that he cannot generally 
understand it; and no farmer or farmer’s son can study it 
thoughtfully withont being a better and more successful 
cultivator than before.” 

PRICE, $1.00. 


SENT POST-PAID, - - - - 
Address 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. | 
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and Fences, 


’ : s 
Woodward's National Architect. 

1,000 Designs, Plans and Details for Ce een 
and Village Houses; with perepecst rs Views, Front om 
Side Elevations, Sections, Full Detail Drawn c- 
ations and Estimates. Also, Detail Drawings to working 
scale, of Brackets, Cornices, French Roofs, Sectional and 
Framing Plans of French Roofs, Dormer Windows for 
French Roofs, Bay Windows, Inside Shutters, French 
Windows, Balconies, Verandas, Porehes, Lattice ork, 
Stairs, Newels, Balusters, Sliding Doors, Window ag. 

* Gable Finish, Finials, Crestings, Canopies, Hoods, > 
servatories, Base, Architraves, Plaster Finish, Cornices, 
Ceilings, Hard Wood Mantels, and all that is required by 
a Builder to design, specify,erect,and finish in the most & - 
proved style. One superb quarto volume, post-paid, $12. 


Woodward’s Cottages and Farm Houses. 
188 Designs and _ Plans of low-priced Cottages, Farm- 
Houses, and Out-Buildings, Post-paid, $1.50. : 


Woodward's Suburban & Country Houses. 


70 Designs and Plans, and numerous examples of the 
French Roof. Post-paid, 81.50. 


Woodward’s Country Homes. 150 Designs 
and Plans, with Descriptions of the Manner of Construct- 
ing Balloon Frames. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward’s Graperies and Horticultural 

i s. With Plans for Hot and Cold Graperies, 

cite. Orchard Houses, Forcing Houses, Cold 
Pits, Hot Beds, &c. Post-paid, $1.50. 


ural Church Architecture. 

R Exemplified in Plans, Elevations, Sections and Details, 
By Upjohn, Renwick & Co. One folio volume, printed 
in colors, 45 plates, Post-paid, $12. 


Wheeler’s Homes for the People. 100 
Original Designs, with full Descriptions and Construct- 
ive and Miscellaneous Details, Post-paid, $3. 


Harney’s Barns, Out-bpildings 
Just published, contain- 
ing Designs and Plans of Stables, Farm 
Barns, Out-buildings, Gates, Gateways, ’ 
Fences, Stable Fittings and Furniture, i 
fully described, with nearly 200 Illustra- 
tions, Royal quarto extra, Post-paid, $10. 


Suburban Homes for New Yorkers, 25c, 









Wheeler’s Rural Homes, _ Houses suited to 
Country Life. Post-paid, $2. 


Jacques’ Manual for the House, now to 
Build Dwellings, Barns, Stables and Out-buildings of all 
kinds, 126 Designs and Plans. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Jacques’ Manual of the Garden, Farm 
and Barn-Yard. Embracing the Cultivation of 
Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, all Field Crops, Details of 
Farm Work and Rearing Domestic Animals, New and 
Revised Edition. One vol. Post-paid, $2.50. 


’ 
Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. I. The Farm and the Workshop, with Practical 
Directions for laying out a Farm, Erecting Buildings, 
Fences, Farm Gates, Selecting good Farm and Shop 
Tools, amd performing Farm Operations, Fully Ilus- 
trated. Post-paid, $2.50. 


, 
Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. II. How to Make Farming Pay, with full Details of 
Farm Management, Character of Soils, Plowing, Manage- 
ment of Grass Lands, Manures, Farm Implements, Stock, 
Drainage, Planting, Harvesting. ete. Llustrated. Post- 
paid, $2.50. 


Elliott’s Lawn and Shade Trees. 
For Planting Parks, Gardens, Cemeteries, Private 
Grounds and Avenues. Fully Illustrated and described. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist. 
The Cultivation of Forest Trees for Shade, for Shelter, 
for Fuel, for Timber, and for Protit. Illustrated. Post- 
paid, $1.50. 


Husmann’s Grapes and Wine. 
The Cultivation of the Native Grape and Manufacture 


ef American Wine. By Geo, Husmann, of Missouri. 
Post-paid, $1.50, 


Burn’s Architectural, Engineering and Mechanical Drawing Book. 
A Self-Instructor for the use of Architects, Builders, Students, &c., with upwards of 300 Illustrations. Price $2.00, 


post-paid, ‘This is the best work published on Architectural Drawing, 


Burn’s Illustrated Drawing Book. 


For Schools, Students, and Artizans. With 300 Illustrative Drawings and Diagrams, embracing Pencil Sketching, 
Perspective and Isometrical Drawing. Price $2, post-paid. 


Burn’s Book of Ornamental Drawing and Architectural Design. 


amples, giving instructions in Decorative Draw- 
ing, and Architectural Plans for Practice. Price 


$2, post-paid, 





Woodward's Architecture. New Designs 


and Hints on Building, with Illustrated Priced 
Catalogue of all Books on Architecture and Agri- 
& culture. Quarterly, 25c. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO, 
245 Broadway, New York. 


With upwards of 200 ex- 








“The Poultry Bulletin.” 


A Monthly Journal, issued by the Executive Committec 
of the N. Y. State Poultry Society; devoted to the interests 
of breeders of choice poultry, rabbits, song birds, animal 
pets of all kinds, and Pisciculture. Send for a specimen, 
enclosing stamp—addressing 

‘THE POULTRY BULLETIN,” 
Box 316 P. O., New York. 


HERBERT’S HINTS TO HORSE KEEPERS, 

By the late Henry William Herbert (Frank 
Forester), Price $1.75, 

A complete manual for Horsemen, embracing: How to 
Breed a Horse; How_to Buy_a Horse; How to Breaka 
Horse; How to Use a Horse; How to Feed a Horse; How 
to Physic a Horse; How to Drive a Horse, etc.; and a chapter 
on Mules and Ponies, ete Beautifully illustrated. 

Sent post-paid, on receipt of the price. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 


C M. CLAY & CO., 45 Liberty St., New York, 
/7® Manufacturers of the “ Perpetual Candle,” and galva- 
no-plastic-iron Plates, for prints, bank-notes, etc. P. O. 4,950. 

















FARM IN KANSAS, 560 ACRES; 100 ACRES 
M No. 1 bottom; 100 acres cultivated ; 100 acres timber; 4 
miles from the city of Atchison; frame house 28x32, tenant 
house; well at door; creek; ordinary stables, etc.; good 
fences; choice farm in all respects; must be sold, hence 
price $20 per acre, cash. J. HW. TALBOTT & CO., 
Real Estate Agents, Atchison, Kansas, 


500,000 Grape-vines, 2,060,000 Cuttings ! 


Of all the leading varieties; the best and cheapest in 
America. Also, Small Fruit Plants. For large orders will 
take in exchange No. 1 Western Lands at Cash value. 

ddress DR. SCHRODER, Bloomington, Illinois, 


ONLY 25 CENTS. 
A HANDSOME ALBUM holding 20 eard pic- 


tures. Full gilt cover. Novel, new and serviceable. 
Sent free on receipt of 25 cents. 


SAMUEL BOWLES & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


ERPUCATION for FARMERS.—For 
information apply to W.S. CLARK, President Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. 














Many Advantages 


may_be found in 


Depositing Money 


in the 


Mutual Benefit Savings Bank, 


166 Nassau St., opposite City Hall, 
NEW YORK CITy. 
Send for a Circular containing valuable information. 
CHARLES K. GRAHAM, PresipEnT. 


MACY HAS IT. 


Every new thing, 
If you order anything, 
Any advantage in price, 
We buy and sell for cash— 
Every new book, 
Everything in Lace Goods, Macy has it, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, Macy has it. 
Small Wares, Trimmings, &c. Macy has it. 
All at popular prices— Macy always has it. 
Cash orders, by Mail, or Express. 

R. H. MACY, 14th St. & 6th Ave., New York, 


Walton’s Normal Series. 
This Series of Avrithmetics consists of Three Books, 
I. A Pictorial Primary Arithmetic, 
(Normal Edition.) 


I, An Intellectual Arithmetic. 


(Normal {Edition.) . 


III. The Illustrative Practical Arithmetic. 
Tho Illustrated Practical Arithmetic 


Is ENTIRELY NEW. . 
IT IS DESIGNED FOR 
COMMON SOOO ms, 
FOR 
Normal Schools, High Schools, and Academies, 


And will, it is helieved, meet the wants of the large majority 
of the students of Written Arithmetic in all grades of 
ae more fully than any other Arithmetic before the 
public, 

Correspondence is selicited with reference to the use of 
these books. A very liberal discount will be given for first 
ay Pee @ Catalogues will be sent on application, 

ress 


George F. Phelps, Agt., | 
Care of J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
14 Bond St., New York. 





Macy has it, 
Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy has it, 













































AGENTS WANTED for our new Farm Book, the 
THE 








Br GEORGE E. WARING, Jr 


A Guide for Farmers, young and old. 

Over 600 octavo pages, and 100 Illustrations and Maps. 

This is a thoroughly Practical book for practical Farmers, 
It should become the Handy-Book of every Farmer in Amer- 
ica. It is written by a Practical Farmer and Market Gar- 
dener of recognized ability, whose experience has fitted him 
for the task. It condenses within a small space so much of 
the science of Agriculture as is important for every Farmer 
to understand, and only so much. 

Farmers’ sons, and experienced Agents should secure 
Territory at once, 

E. B, TREAT & CO., Publishers, 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


@PORTS and GAMES.—A Macazinz 
OF AMUSEMENTS FOR ALL SEasons, is published every ri 

uarter; each number containing forty-eight pages. The 
cheapest Magazine, and the only one-of its kind, in the 
world. ‘The January number contains — 200 Pantomime 
and Dramatic Charades; Parlor Tableaux ; Indoor and Gut- 
door Plays; Amusing Forteits ; Gymnastic Exercises; In- 
structions in Skating, including altzes, eS ts and 
Cotillions on Ice; Magic Wonders ; Curious I’xperiments; 
Enigmas; Charades; Cryps; Puzzles, &e. The April num- 
ber contains “‘ BEAUTY’s QUEEN,” a New and Original Out- 
door or Indoor Performance, comprising Sones, DaNcEs, 
MARCHES,FLORAL DECORATIONS,CORONATION CEREMONIES, 
&c., and a ipeat variety of Indoor or Outdoor Plays, with 
Bails, Tops, Magic Tricks, Curious Experiments, and numer- 
ous other matters of interest, 


Terms, 25 Cts. a Year, Single Copies 10 Cts. 
Every number is worth six times its cost. 


The appearance of this advertisement in this paper is « 
of that the above is what it is represented to be, and 
that we do all we promise. 


ADAMS & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


HEALTH BY GOOD LIVING. 


By W. W. HALL, M. D., 
EDITOR OF “ HALL’S JOURNAL OF HEALTH,” ETC., ETC. 

Ivol. 12mo, $1.50. 
This book is to show how high health can be maintained 
and common diseases cured by “ good veg, which means 
eating with a relish the best food prepared in the best man- 
ner, CONTENTS;—The Object of Eating. When to Eat. 
What to Eat. How much to Eat. Regularity in Eating. 
How to Eat. Bill Dyst Neuralgia. Ner- 
vousness. The Unity of. Diseases. Air and Exercise. Food 
Cure. The Argument. Appendix, Notes, etc. 

HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 
13 Astor Place, New York. 

Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of $1.50. 


See H. E. BOARDMAN’S advertisement of Green-house e_? 






























Plants and Marshall Neil Rose, on another page. 
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Seed and Implement Warehouses of R. H. Allen & Co., 


Improved Long Orange Carrot, 
AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL 


SEEDS, 


Valuable for Stock Raisers, Dairy Farmers, 
and Others. 


fs 


We have supplied our customers for the past ten years 
with a superior quality of Long Orange Carrot Seed; and 
as only the best-shaped and deepest orange-colored roots are 
used each year as seed stock, the quality has constantly im- 
proved. $1.50 per pound, 40 cts. per quarter pound, 15 cts. 
per ounce. Sent post-paid, by mail, on receipt of price. 

In addition to the above, we would call particular atten- 
tion to the following varieties of roots, valuable for feeding 
purposes, the seed of which we will send, post-paid by mail, 
on receipt of the prices annexed. 

Long Red Mangel-wurzel, 7 cts. per pound, 25 cts. 
per quarter pound, 10 cts. per ounce. 

Yellow Globe Mangel-wurzel, 85 cts. per pound, 
2 cts. per quarter pound, 10 cts. per ounce. 

White Sugar Beet, % cts. per pound, 25 cts. per quar- 
ter pound, 10 cts. per ounce, 

Large White French Turnip, (for stock or table 
use,) 85 cts. per Ib., 25 cts. per 4 Ib., 10 cts. per oz. 

Long Cow Horn Turnip, American Ruta- 
baga, Laing’s Swede and Yellow Aberdeen 
Turnip, each 8 cts. per pound, 25 cts. per quarter pound, 
10 cts. per ounce. A complete list of all kinds of FrELD AND 
GarRpDeEN Seeds will be found in our New Seed Catalogue, 
which will be mailed to all applicants on receipt of stamp. 

Address 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
P. O. Box 376, New York. 


OPIUM POPPY. 


(Papaver somniferum.) - 
’ We have asmall quantity of this seed, which we offer at 
30 cents per ounce, by mail, postage paid, 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
P. O. Box 376 
189 & 191 Water St.,New York. 


PLANT PROTECTOR. 


Cheap, yet efficient. See cut and description on page 127, 
April No. Sent, carefully packed, by express, on receipt of 
price, $1.50 per dozen. 

R.H. ALLEN & CO., 
- P. O. Box 376, New York. 











CARD. 


New York, April “th, 1870. 

Mzssrs, ORANGE JupD & Co.—GENTLEMEN :—When we 
inserted our advertisement in your April number, agreeing 
to refund the price of our catalogue to any purchaser, we 
did not suppose that any one would send us a dollar for the 
book, and at the same time an order for a dollar's worth 
of goods, expecting the latter free, but we did not “ calcu- 
late ” closely enough. We have lately received a great many 
such orders, and though we have in every case sent not only 
the catalogud, but the goods also, we beg you will notify 
your readers that we hereafter will send it (with a full price 
list, containing 16 pages of closely printed prices) post-paid, 
for the above price, but will not refund the money on any 
order less than $5. 

Your readers will find a full and reliable description of the 
book on page 127 of the last number. 

Very truly Yours, 


R. H. ALLEN & CO. 
WOODEN BIRD HOUSES 


at 50 cents for the single house, 
(like the cut,) and 7% cents for the 
double house. The single house is 
about 8 inches long by 6 inches 
wide and high. 

They are cheap, yet attractive 
ornaments to a country home, 
and very desirable articles of sale 
for country merchants, to whom 
we offer large discounts. 

N. B.—English Sparrows $5 per 
pair, sent by Express safely, on 
receipt of price. 

R. H. ALLEN! & CO., 
P. O. Box 376, New York. 


LAWN MOWER. 


(Pages 51 and 52 of our large catalogue.) 
The two smaller sizes at $25 and $35, and the larger ma- 
chines up to $310. This is the well known Swift's patent. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Circular to 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
P. O. Box 376, New York. 


COULTER HARROW. 


(See page 30 of our large catalogue.) 
of Shares’ patent,—the best pulverizing harrow ; made with 
chilled cast-iron teeth, at $18, or with steel teeth, at $35. 
Send stamp for Circular to 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
'P. O. Box 376, New York. 























@EEP AND GRAIN DRILLS. 


BROADCAST SEED & GRAIN SOWERS.” 
PLASTER AND FERTILIZER SOWERS, 


The SEYMOUR COMBINED DRILLS are made of two sizes— 
with 9 teeth, sowing a breadth of 6 feet, (weighing 550 
pounds,) and with 11 teeth, sowing a breadth of 7 feet 4 
inches, and weighing 700 pounds, 

vo. 1. Nine Teeth 








DOD, A, ARE ROOENLIEL. Sin bcp chun dbp dbh selon dns sbee ents 

No. 2 with Grass Seeder............ san 
No. 3. “ “Fertilizer Attachment........."" 115.00 
No. 4. “ “ “and Seeder.125.00 
No. 5. Eleven Teeth. .......cccccceseses +++ «100,00 
No. 6 “) with Grass Seeder..............0000. 110.00 





The SEYMOUR PLASTER or FERTILIZER SOWER weighs 350 
pounds, sowing a breadth of 8 feet. Price $60; with Grasg 
Seed Attachment, $10 extra. 

SzymMour’s Broapcast SEED SoweER is designed prinei- 
gel for broadcasting seeds, though used also for fertilizers 
$3 weighs 325 pounds, and sows a width of 8% feet. Price 

av. 


io. 

The above are all of the improved paiiers of Messrs. P, & 
C. H. Seymour, of East Bloomfield, N. Y.—now Messrs, 
Wilson & Murphy—and the prices are for machines deliver- 
ed on board of cars at that piece, all freights from that sta- 
tion to destination being paid by the purchaser, 

Special Circulars, with full details, will be sent to all ap- 
plicants, on receipt of stamp. Address 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
P. O. Box 376, N. Y. City. 
189 and 191 Water Streets, 


GENERAL AGENTS for the United States, and SOLE AGEnts 
for the Southern States. 





A perfect protection to the 





Send for Descriptive Circular to EDWIN LYON, Butiler,Pa. 
Or to R. H. ALLEN & CO., New York. 

Send for Specimen to R. H. ALLEN & CO., P. 0. Box 336, 

New York, Sole Agents. Price, $5. Discount to Trade, 


FERTILIZERS. 


A 1 Peruvian Guano, per 2,000 pounds, $90, subject to 
change. E. F. Coe’s Superphosphate of Lime, per 2,000 
pounds, $56. Pure Ground Bone, per 2,000 pounds, $38. 

Any other variety of Fertilizers furnished to order, but 
we guarantee the above, and will promptly ship a reliable 
article on receipt of price. 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
P. O. Box 376, New York. 





189 and 191 Water Street, New York. 





DRAIN TI 





We offer a complete assortment of Drain Pipe and 
Drain Tile, ew, made, and uniformly hard burn- 
ed. Adapted to the following uses: 

SEWERAGE of houses, stables, manufactories, etc. 

THOROUGH UNDERDRAINING OF LAND, CONVEYING of 
water from springs, for use in Farm Houses, Fish Ponds, 
Fountains, Cheese-Factories, etc., etc. 

DRAIN TILE MACHINES furnished to order. Send for 

BOYNTON & 


Circularsto ©. W. co., 
Woodbridge, N. J. 


Brick and Tile Drain. 


The Hotchkiss & Buss Machine will make 20,000 Brick per 
day so hard that bey can be hacked at once 8 and 10 courses 
=. Is so simple that it will not get out of order. Asa 
tile machine, stands unrivaled in the market. The demand 
for Brick and Tile being constant, makes it a very reliable 
business in any section, First Premium at State Fair of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Missouri. Also, at Fair American Insti- 
tute, New York, 1869. Machines, State and County rights 
forsale. For Circulars, &c., address 


THOMAS L. CORNELL, Derby, Conn. 


Drain Tile and Sewer Pipe, 


for land draining and sewer purposes. All usual sizes man- 

nfactured and for sale by the CROSSMAN CLAY 

AND MANUFACTURING CO., Woodbridge. 
13 Whitehall, St., New York. 


Holbrook’s Swivel Plows 


Leave no “dead furrows” “nor ridges,” turn furrow- 
slices flat on level land, lay the fields down level and smooth 
for the tt Machine, Hay Tedder, etc., work equally 
well on pty te + greene ng ngs ulverize ww 
oughly, will not clog, an ualize the work of team. Il 
sizes, a Garden "Plow one horse, to a Plow for four 


cattle, ems 4 2 and Sold 
F.F. HOLBROOK €CO., Boston, Mass. 

















a day made selling our 


Sample 25 cents. Circulars 
& GS, Wo er, Mass. 








H. KILLAM & CO., 


Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 











We manufacture the finest class of carriages for city use, 
consisting of Landans, Landaulettes, Clarences, Coaches, 
Coupes, Coupelettes, Barouches, Bretts and Phetons. 
Which we warrant equal in point of style, finish and dura- 
bility to any built in this country. 

Messrs.” DEMAREST & WOODRUFF, 628 Broadway, are 
our Agents in New York City. 


CRAWFORD'S GARDEN 
Cultivator. 


Hand machine for all kinds 
of Garden Cultivation.— 
Warranted to do the work of 
4 men. Send for Circulars. 
BLYMYER, NORTON CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Biymyer, Day & Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio. : 
BLYMYER, FEARING & Co., d 
Chicago, Tll. ; a 


CELEBRATED MOHAWK VALLEY STEEL 
CLIPPER PLOW. NISHWITZ’S PULVERIZING 
HARROW, SHARES’ COULTER HARROW, HARRING- 
TON’S COMBINED SEED SOWER and CULTIVATOR, 
COMSTOCK’S COMBINED SEED SOWER and WEEDER, 
CAHOON’S BROAD-CAST HAND SEED SOWER. BONE 
MEAL for feeding cattle and poultry. 

Send for 1870 Agricultural Almanac. 

GRIFFING & CO., 
58 & 60 Cortlandt St.. New York. 

See H. E. BOARDMAN’S advertisement of Green-house 

Plants and Marshall Neil Rose, on another page. 


























Thr Best W/; 








Two Gop MEpaLs| 


AWARDED ONE MACHINE. 


Harder’s Premium Railway Horse Power 





and Combined Thresher and Cleaner, at the 
Great National Trial, at Auburn, July, 1866, 
for “‘ Slow and easy movement of horses, 15 rods less 
than 1% miles per hour, Mechanical Construction o; 
the very best kind, thorough and conscientious wor 
manship and material in every place, nothin slighted, 
excellent work, dc.,” as shown by official report ot 
Judges, Threshers, Separators, Fanning Mills Wood 
Saws, Seed Sowers and Planters, all of the best in Mar 
ket. Circulars with price, full information, and Judges 
Report of Aubarn Trial sent free. Address 
R. & M. HARDER, 

Cobleskill, Schoharie Co.. N. ¥ 


FFENCE AND VINEYARD WIRE. 


EAGLETON MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Annealed & Galvanized Iron Wire 


AND 


FENCE STAPLES. 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
81 John St., New York. 
(ar" Send for Circulars, 


1 000 CHILDRENS’ CARRIAGES, from 
8 $4 to $25, by LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 

478 Broadway, New York. 
Carriages made to order and repaired, 
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ANUFACTURED BY ADRIANCE,PLATT &C9 
STYLES, a and PRICES, to Suit All 


‘lasses of Farmers. 
Descriptive Circulars forwarded by mail. 


“WHAT EVERY FARMER WANTS. 
ROGERS’ ORIGINAL HARPOON 


Horse Hay Fork, 


\ IMPROVED. Y 
(.) Greatest Record in the History §© 


of Agricultural Implements. 


Thirteen [13] First Premiums 
during the Fall of 1869, at Nine 
different State Fairs, were awarded our 
unloading apparatus. NINE upon 
Rogers’ Original Harpoon Horse Tra 
Fork, Improved, and Four upon Nel- 
lis’ Stacker, in addition, by Executive 
Committees, Medals, Diplomas and 
Honorable Mentions. Successful at every 
Trial and Exhibition by actual tést in 
competition with the leading articles of 
their class, which must be conclusive 
that our goods possess more than ordi- 
nary merit to command honors of this na- 
ture. These facts, together with the en- 

dorsements of the most scientific Farm- 
ers and Hay Dealers of the Country, 
also practical illustrations for depositing 
hay in mow_or on stack, are fully set 
forth in our PAMPHLETS, furnished jree 
upon application to 
ROGERS & NELLIS, Proprietors, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 


The reputation of the NOVELTY 
a JOB PRINTING PRESS is thor- 
oughly established, as meeting all 
the requirements of a first-class 
press,with which to “ do your own 
printing,” and as being second to 
none for the use of General Job 
Printers. Many printers are using 
them, and find them most admira- 
bly adapted for job work. Many 
3 PA4young nen have bought them, 
ae and are doing all the printing for 
employs them, thereby materially adding to 
their salaries. TrRapERS and MANUFACTURERS are finding 
them great aids to their business. Principals of Schools are 
finding them very useful assistants; and boys are finding 
them a never-failing source of instruction, pleasure, and 
profit. Most lads of fourteen, with one of these presses and 
a few dollars’ worth of material, are perfectly capable of 
doing all the printing for their father’s business, and will be 
thereby gaining instruction. Prices of Presses, $15, 
$30, $32, $50. Send for full descriptive illustrated cir- 
cular, With testimonials from all parts of the country, and 
specimens of plain and color printing done on_the press, 
and specimen sheets of types, cuts, etc., to BENS. O. 

ODS, Manufacturer, 351 FEDERAL St., BosToN, Mass., 
dealer in every description of printing materials; or to the 
following Agents:—C. C. THURSTON, No. 16 College Plate, 
New York; KELLY, HOWELL & LUDWIG, 917 Market 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.; A, C. KELLOGG, 68 West Van Buren 
8t., Chicago, Ill. 





































































Fire Extinguisher, Plant Syringe, 


Window Washer and Garden Engine for $5, 


Simple, cheap, and efficient for all these uses, It graduates 
to throw a jet, mist or spray, fine or coarse, wide or narrow. 
instantaneously. For watering hot-beds, tender plants an¢ 
seedlings, or applying liquids to destroy insects on plants, 
vines, fruit trees, garden or field crops, it has no equal. Sen 
for circular to N. E. PORTABLE PUMP CO., Danvers, Mass. 


per Month guaranteed. 
$100 to $2 50 Sure pay. Salaries paid 
weekly to Agents everywhereselling our Patent Everlasting 
White Wire Clothes Lines. Cali at, or write for particulars to 
the Girard Wire Mills, 261 North Third-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 











"TH CLIPPER MOWERS AND REAPERS., 


The great fleld trials at Sedalia, Mo., and at Xenia, Ohio, 
in the summer of 1869, where the Clipper met some forty 
competitors, including all the leading machines built, and 
was awarded the First Premiums and Gold Medal—-prove 
that the proprietors have been able to sustain, in the field, 
pom of superiority for the Clipper Machine over 
all others. 

Its EXTRAORDINARY LIGHTNESS of draft takes one- 
third of the labor off the team. The adjustability of the 
finger-bar to cut high or low, without stopping the team, is 
worth $25 on any machine. It is the only MOWER that has 
the true center draft, in accordance with correct mechan- 
ical principles. In short, it is the lightest, the most dura- 
ble, the least complicated, the most perme? constructed, 
the most symmetrical in design of any implement of its class. 
Farmers, the Clipper is the Horses’ Friend, and you 
cannot afford to ignore their welfare. Send for pemee 
Investigate, see or write to some one who has used the Clip- 
per. See the machine yourself before you_buy any other, 

THE CLIPPER MOWER & REAPER CO., 
P. O. Box 6173. 154 Chambers 8t., New York. 


JOHNSTON'S PATENT 


SELF-RAKING REAPER. 


CHAMPION 


OF THE 
SWwWwEEPRWvSTA HES 
PRIZE. 


The most competent and practical Self-Raking Reaper 
before the American public is that of the “JOHNSTON 
PATENT;” in fact, it is the only “ORIGINAL DEVICE” 
that is of practical worth for REELING and RAKING grain. 
It is the only Reaper that will save the entire crop when 
badly tangled and lodged, 

There is no grain that grows or becomes so tangled and 
lodged that this Reaper will not cut, clean, and deliver in the 
most satisfactory manner. (By this we do not mean that it 
straightens the straw or lays it as compact as when stand- 
ing); otherwise we mean all we say. Its draft is about the 
same as that of a Light 4-ft. Cut Mower; we make them to 
cuta5or6 feetswath; 15 acres is an ordinary day's work. 
A 6 feet cut was used the past summer by 4 man and an or- 
dinary span of horses, and cut 21 acres between sunrise and 
sunset ; it is simple in its construction, so much so that any 
boy or ordinary field hand can work it to its full capacity, 
or it can be worked automatically, as preferred. We manu- 





| facture for the States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Pennsylva- 
| nia, and New York State east of the Genesee River, except 





the Counties on the Hudson River; and are prepared to 
furnish Machines to the farmer or the trade. For other par- 
ticulars send for Circulars in pamphlet form. 

Address C. C. BRADLEY & SON, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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@UGAR CANE AND SORGHU™ 
MILLS, Evaporators and Horse-Powers 
embodying all the recent improvements and taking the lead 
of every kind in*market. Manufactured by GEO, L.SQUIER 
& BRO.,, Buffalo, N. Y. e 

Either Sugar or Sorgho Manuals for 1870 sent free. 


NOYES’ PATENT HAND WEEDER, 








Now in general use by Peter HenDERRSON, and other 
Market Gardeners of New Jersey. For sale at all the Seed 
Stores. Price 50c.each. Address 

ALBERT NOYES, or N. D. BEACROFT, Bangor, Me. 





. rr igure aU tin, 
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NA VY 


Farmers’ Favorite. 
MONARCH of the SEED-TIME. 


Simple, durable, complete in every detail for work or 
management. Warranted to give entire satisfaction in the 
distribution of Oats, Peas, Corn, Beans, Barley, Wheat, and 
Rye, or any other Field Grains, 

The best made, best working, and Lightest Draught Grain 
Drill in the world. 

Agents desired in every locality. For Drills, Circulars of 
description, or Agencies, address 

S. N. GALLUP, Gen. Agent, Macedon, N, Y., or 
WA. BUCKINGHAM, Gen. Southern Agent, 
5944 South Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


ALL WHO USE 


Phosphates, Guano, or other Fertilizers, for Potatoes, Corn, 
Cotton, Peas, Beans, &c., &c., will save money, and avoid 
hard, disagreeable work, by using the 


PLANET DRILL. 


It spreads Fertilizers evenly in the row, any thickness, 
saving first cost in sowing one ton of Guano, by gaining 
time and avoiding loss from winds and carelessness. It also 
sows every kind of Garden and ‘Truck, and most Tree Seeds. 
We chalienge comparison, Light, durable; don't get out of 
order or choke. Work with 4 oz. of seed. No.1, 5 Ibs. seed, 
$12.00; No. 2, 12 qts. seed or Fertilizer, $20; No. 3, }4 bushel 
seed, or Fertilizers, sowing in the furrow only, $20. 

Discount to the Trade.—Agents wanted. 

Manufactured by S. L. ALLEN & CO., 


119 South 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











FARM CARTS AND WAGONS 





always on hand and made to order ty 
JOHN L. KIPP, 
163 Eldridge St., New York. 


Holbrook’s Regulator Seed Drill. 


A perfect hand-machine for sowing with regulary and in 
proper quantity, Beet, Carrot, Onion, Parsnip, Turnips, 
Sage, Spiaach, Sorghum, Broom-Corn, Peas, Beans, etc. It 
is very simple, compact, durable, easy to operate, and shows 
the seed as te drops to prevent any mistake or failure, ridges 
the earth over the seed, and marks the rows straight any 
width desired. All Ai slides, reeds, and brushes dis- 
pensed with. Price $12.00. 


A Hand Cultivator. 


An improved implement to weed between the rows and 
mellow the soil. It expands from 8 to 14 inches in width, is 
simple and efficient. Price $6.00. Manufactured and sold 

. F, HOLBROOK & CO., Boston, Mass. 

(2™ Sent on receipt of price’ by P.O. money order or 

otherwise. 


HOLBROOK’S PREMIUM 
HORSE HOE, 


FOR THE CULTIVATION OF 

Corn, Potatoes, and the various kinds of Root Crops. Is 
extensively used. Price $12.00. 

It cannot be clogged or choked with weeds, witch grass. 
stubble, sods, or manure, running free and clear in all kinds 
of soil, and is fee pe valuable implement ever invented 

‘or destroying witc ass. 

: The rear plows can expanded from 15 to 36 inches in 
width; they are also reversible, so that the soil may 
turned towards or from the row at pleasure, the wheel 
gauging the depth from 8 to 7 inches. 

A pair of extra large rear plows, made for hilling up, 
$1.50. An extra large middle plow to furrow, and use 
among potatoes, $1.50. 

It is a complete pulverizer of the soil, and is generally pre- 
ferred to the crossing plow, or to the harrow, in mellowing 
the surface of plowed land preparatory to putting in the 
crop, and for covering manure near the surface without 
disturbing the inverted sod or other vegetation previously 

uried by the plow. 

. A farmer cannot afford to do without one. 


dand sold b 
nufactured te IOLBROOK & CO., Boston, Mass, 


AQUARIA CEMENT. 


t article discovered for Glazing G@ ries and 

Groen ieee having been used for the past Ten Years with 

‘at success, which those will testify to that have Houses 
lazed with it Manutactured on 











ly_b 
D. DAVIS, No. 32 Filton St, New York. 
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For the Season of 1870, with our recent important Improve- 
ments, is now ready for the Market. 


It is not a new thing, as 
OVER TWENTY THOUSAND 


are in actual and successful operation. 


Now sold by all dealers in really first-class Agricultural 
Implements. 
or Churns, Agencies, or Descriptive Circulars, send to 
the Sole Manufacturers, 
PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, 
Concord, N. H. 


COOPER’S STEAM ENGINE WORKS. 


To keep pace with the growing demand for our Machinery, 
we are adding $40,000 worth of new and improved Tools 
and Buildings to our present large Factories, and will con- 
tinue to supply the following articles, after the best designs, 
on terms which will be found to be specially advantageous: 


STATIONARY STEAM ENGINES, - 


For MILLS, FACTORIES, SHOPS, FURNACES, MINING, 
&c., of every required size, divided into three classes, 

1. Wrrn SINGLE SLIDE VALVE, Cutting off at two- 
thirds of Stroke by lap. 

2. Wira CUT-OFF VALVE, arranged ‘so as to close at 
any part of Stroke and adjustable by hand-lever while 
engine is in motion. 

8 Wirth BABCOCK & WILCOX PATENT Variable 
Cut-off, automatically adjusted by Governor. 


PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, 


Of 8, 10, 15, 20and 25 Horse Power, combining all the im- 
provements of the Slide Valve Engine. This is the only 
portable Engine and Boiler that has a Combined Ifeater and 
Lime Caicher. 

Babcock & WilcoxJPatent 
Non-Explosive Tubulous Steam Boilers. 

Grist Mill Machinery and Mills 

Of any required size, with correct working drawings. 

$41, 5007 WILL PURCHASE 
A FIRST-CLASS COMPLETED TWO RUN GRIST-MILL, 
with erecting plans, &c., and guaranteed to give satisfaction 
and to be unsurpassed. 

CIRCULAR SAW-MILLS 
improved in construction and combining all modern im- 
provements. 

2" MACHINERY DELIVERED at New York, Philadcl- 

phia, Baltimore, Chicago, Saint Louis, or New Orleans. 
$2" Full particulars and circulars on application. Address 


in full, JOHN COOPER & CO., 
Mount Vernon, Ohio. 











Buy the NOVELTY WRINGER, or at least take 
it on trial with any or ali others, and keep the Best. For 


sale everywhere. 
N. B. PHELPS & CO., 
Gen. Ag’ts, 17 Cortlandt St., New York. 


, FR KT Tene 


Fer Family use—simple, cheap, reliable. Knits everything. 
AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sample stocking FREE. 
Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bath, Me., 
or 176 Broadway, New-York. 


- 2, ~ ————, 
FAN SQanean 








HONEY, 
Zon oes) MADE 


With Stencil ey Check Outfit. MAt Free. 
eo StirronD Mec CO., 66 Fulton Street, New York. 


@HEEP ‘ 2 
HENRY SEYMOUR & (C0., 


52 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 
Two first Premiums awarded at American Institute Fair, 
October, 1867 and 1869. 





“VALUABLE AND WELL-MADE IMPLEMENTS.” 
HORACE GREELEY, Pres’t. 





Twelve First Premiums at twelve different State Fyirs, 
Oct. and Nov., 1868. Highest recommendations from Hon. 
H. S. RANDALL, Pres’t Wool Growers’ Association -and 
Author of the Practical Shepherd. 

ga@"Every pair warranted. Sent free by mail on receipt of 

$2.25, $2.50, $2.50, $2.75. 
4 in., 5in., 5\ in., 6 in. 
Length of Blade—Thumb-piece. 

SHEEP TOE SHEARS, $2 per pair. 

Send Post-oftice Order, Registered Letter, or Draft. if 
possible. 


FARM 2 GARDEN 
Implements. 


Nishwitz’s Pulverizing Harrow is indispensa- 
ble to every thrifty farmer. Price, with seat, $30. Warrant- 
ed to please or money refunded. 

Garden and Field Rollers, all sizes, 
$8 to $80. 

Excelsior Cultivator and Hilling Plow. Price 
combined, $16. 

Steel Horse Hoe, $13. Reversible Steel Teeth 
Cultivator, $9. 

Lawn Mowers, all the best styles. Prices $25 and 
upwards, Circulars sent on application to 

J. R. DECATUR & CO., 
197 Water Strect, New York. 





Prices from 





eh 
SS 


Sa With 4) 





Rustic Flower Stand No. 3. 


§ ft. 2 in. high and 18 inches diameter. Manufactured by the 
MILLER IRON CO., 

Providence, R.I. Manufacturers of Ornamental Iron Work 

for Gardens, Lawns, Parks, Cemeteries, etc, Illustrated. 

Catalogue sent free. 





Farmers, Gardeners, and Dealers ! 
Purchase Unadulterated Fertilizers. 
PURE GROUND BONE, 
No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, 
FISH GUANO, 
DOUBLE REFINED POUDRETTE, 
at Wholesale and Retail. 
GRIFFING & CO., 
58 & 60 Cortlandt St., New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


We wish to get energetic agents in every section of the 
United States and Canada, where we are not now represent- 
ed, to sell 
The most simple and durable double 

thread Sewing Machine ever of- 
fered to the public. 

This Machine is first-class in every respect, and at the 
same time furnished 

At a price within the reach of all. 





Licensed mi prhesier & Wilson, Grover & Baker, and 


Singer & Co. We will give parties with sufficient capital the 
exclusive agency of an entire State. To persons seeking a 
profitable business, we offer unparalleled inducements. ‘The 
attention of Sewing Machine Agents is especially solicited. 

For terms address, GOLD MEDAL SEWING MACHINE 
CO., 334 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





and out, C. J, FAY, Camden, N. J. 


W ATER-PROOF BUILDING PAPER (no tar) 
WY “for inside 





See H. E. BOARDMAN’S advertisement of Green-house 
Plants and Marshall Neil Rose, on another page. 








rece SAFETY in burning Kerosene Oil, 
THE SILVER LIGHT 












=H 


SHADE. 


Gives an intense silvery light, is the ame | Burner that pro- 
duces a flame free from odor and smoke; beinga round 
flame with double draught, it forms perfect combosiion it 
has a safety tube, insuring safety against mixed oils. The 
chimneys are imported, made of best annealed gicas and 
warranted fire-proof. Can be yy to any lamps in use. 
None genuine unless they have a hinge for filling. , 

Price of No. 1 Burner, Porcelain Shade, Holder and 2 
| Chimneys, $1.50. 

Price of No. 2 Burner, Porcelain Shade, Holder and 2 
Chimneys, $2.00. 

By enclosing the above price, and 25 cents additional for 
expressage, we Will send either size, or both, to the nearest 
Express Station. 

R. DOUGLAS & CO., 56 Maiden Lane, New York, 























































. . s 
Family Sewing Machine. 
“ The Florence Sewing Machine is decided to be the best 
“on exhibition. It must also be stated incidentally that 
“THIS IS BETTER THAN ANY OF ITS CLASS 


* KNOWN TO THE JUDGES.” 
Report of Judges, American Institute Fair, New York. 





PRINCIPAL AMERICAN AGENCIES: 
New York—505 Broadway; 
Baltimore—140 Baltimore Street ; 
Boston—141 Washington Street; ; 
Brooklyn—431 Fulton Street; 
Charleston—382 King Street; 
Chicago—43 Madison Street; 
Cincinnati—30 West Fourth Street 
Cleveland—43 Public Square; 
Detroit—158 Jefferson Avenue; 
Galveston—234 P. O. Street; 
Hartford—382 Main Street ; 
Indianapolis—27 N. Pennsylvania Strect; 
Louisville—110 Fourth Street ; 
Milwaukee—410 Milwaukee Street; 
Nashville—32 North Cherry Street; 

New Orleans—61 St. Charles Street; 

Philadelphia—1123 Chestnut Street ; 
San Francisco—111 Montgomery Strect; 
St. Louis—612 North Fourth Street. 


a. 0. Ss. 


It is designed for you, FARMERS, LABORERS, MINERS 
AND MECHANICS. Save yourselves TIME TROUBLE AND 
VEXATION, and wear BALLARD’S 








CELAMPION SEZXOE. 
No more breaking of shoe strings; made in the most dur- 
able manner, and every pair warranted. Farmers ask for 
them. They will please you. Manufactured solely by the 
BAY STATE SHOE AND LEATHER CO., 32 & 81 Vesey Sta 
New York, Address 
A. BALLARD & SON, P. O. Box 5000, New York. 


Cw-Co. 


| Motive Power for Nothing. 


Our Patent, Self-regulating, Storm-defying Wind-mill is 
superior for pumping water for Railroads, Country Resk 
dences, Hotels, Farms, Stock-Fields, Drainage, Irrigation, 
ete. For circulars address : 

“CONTINENTAL WIND-MILL CO," 
ew York. 








5 College Place, corner Park Place, 
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FRUIT BASKETS. 




















QUART. PINT. 1 Pinv. 


Get THE very Best. In nothing does this injunction 
better apply than in the eelection of a basket tor marketing 
snail fraits. It is an undeniable fact that no article yet 
offered for this purpose comes so near perfection as T. 

{ BEECHER VENEER FRUIT BASKET. These 
baskets are not only cheap, but combine greater strength, 
peauty, durability, and capability for ventilation than any 
other known style, hence for use and convenience are by 
far the most economical made. Full measure guaranteed,— 
no “short quarts” when the Beecher Basket is used. We 
have the voluntary testimony of many of the largest grow- 
ers and cominission fruit-dealers sustaining our claims for 
these baskets. In short, they are the basket,—try them and 
prove the correctness of above statements, Light, neat, 
and strong, crates of various sizes to accompany baskets, 
on hand, and made to order. 

Send for circular and price list to 


THE BEECHER BASKET COMPANY, 
Westville, Conn. 


HE MELLISH Fruit Bask- 

et, for berries, peaches, etc. 

Handsomest, cheapest, and most 

durable in use. Manufactured by 

BAIRD, ROPER & CO., Norfolk, Va. 

Send for circulars to A. D. Hopping 
& Wilson, Gen. Agts., 

218 & 220 Washington St., 

ew York, 

where a large supply is on hand. 


openers Tze 














‘Improved Foot Lathes, 


With Slide, Rest, and Fittings. Elegant, dura- 
ble, cheap and portable, Just the thing for 
the Artisan or Amateur Turner. 
Send for descriptive circular. 
N. H. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 


The Copper Strip Feed Cutter 


For cutting Hay, Straw, and Corn Stalks. Warranted to 
please, or money refunded. Send for Illustrated Circular to 
°>KEKSKILL PLOW WORKS 
Peekskill, N. Y., or Cleveland, 0. 


BUCKEYE THRESHER & CLEANER 
FOR 4or6 HORSES. THE BEST, most COMPACT 


ii and Cheapest. Send for Illustrated Circular. 
iH BLYMYER, NORTON & CO., 116 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 




















a Victor Cane Mills, Cook’s Evaporator, Victor Grain Drill. 
at iiiaainas a x \ siuknmne 
a] tl] i a 
Fertilizers. 
Pure Ground Bone, coarse or fine, $85 per ton. Pure Bone 





: Frank Coe’s Ammoniated Super- 
over 56 per ton. Gypsum or Land Plaster, $1,60 per 
3bl. of 250 Ibs. Peruvian Guano, $85 for 2,000 ts. Any of 

a the above shipped free of cartage in lots of one or more 
tons. Address J. R. DECATUR & CO., Manufacturers 
of Agricultural Implements and Dealers in Seeds, 

197 Water Street, New York. 


> per ton, E. 





a 
2 





i“) FRANK COE’S AMMONIATED BONE 

4® SUPERPHOSPHATE, price $56 per ton, 

a FISH GUANO. 

q Warranted pure, $35 per ton, 

: For sale by ENOCH COE, 
Williamsburg, N. Y. 





Ny OLE EXTERMINATOR, it is also an excellent 
Fertilizer. Price $3 per 100 pounds. Sold by 
J. W. DOUGLASS, 
197 Water St., New York, 


EUROPEAN STOCK 


Of all descriptions imported to order. 








E 4 Monthly shipments of Jerseys, Southdowns, etc., received 
a from Laurence Parsons Fowler. Persons_desiring to re- 
EF 4 ceive Circular giving full particulars, will please address 


WILLIAM H. T. HUGHES, 39 Pine St., New York. 
Sole Agent for Laurence Parsons Fowler, 


LDERNEY’S (Jersey’s) for sale.—Solid colors, 


good size, fine milkers. Address G. W. FARLEE, 
40 Wall St., New York, or Cresskill, N. J. 








_A& YRSHIRES—Bulls, Cows, and Heifers, with 
Herd-book pedigrees, thorough-bred from Prize Stock, 
for sale. Address E. W. SMITH, 
. Box 902, New London, Conn. 








Warr EXD 


i A THOROUGH-BRED YEARLING 
DURHAM BULL. 


Address 
BOX 95, RYE, N. Y. 


HE BOAR that 

took the First Pre- 
mium at the Ohio State 
Fair(1869), wasan Ohio 
Impr’d Chester, bred 
by L. B, SILVER, Sa- 
lem, O. Send stamp 
for a description of this 
famous breed of swine, 
and agreat variety of 
other Thorough-bred 
<==- Animals and Fowls. 
Egqs shipped with a 
gwaranteed. 








<a aS 
new method of: packing. 





Safe arrival 


URE-BRED Chester White Pigs. 






—SuErp, Pouttry, Rapsirs, &c., bred and shipped by 
4 W. & M. IRWIN, Penningtonville, Chester Co., Pa. 
e also furnish eggs for hatching. Send for Illustrated 





Circular. 





Live-Stock and Agricultural 
Agency. 


D. W. HERSTINE, Importer, Breeder, and Shipper of all 
varieties of Domestic Fowls, and Agent for the purchase and 
sale of live-stock omg orth Including Jersey, Shorthorn, 
Ayrshire and Devon Cattle, Chester White and Berkshire 
Swine, Southdown and Cotswold Sheep, &c., &c. 

Is also prepared to fill orders on the most favorable terms 
for Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, Field, Gar- 
den, and Flower Seeds, Nursery Stock of all descriptions, 
Fertilizers and everything pertaining to the Farm and Gar- 
den. Office, at the Rooms of the * Philadelphia Society for 
Promoting Agriculture,” South-West corner Ninth and 
Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Premium Chester White Pigs. 
Bred and for sale by GEO, B. HICKMAN, West Chester, 
Chester Co., Pa. §@ Send for Circular and Price List. 





talian Queen Bees, reared from imported stock. 
Purity and safe arrival guaranteed. For prices, &c., 


send for circular. BALDWIN BROS., Sandusky, N. Y 





Thorough-bred Pouitry. 


Gold Medals, Paris and New York, with upwards of 600 
Prizes during the last 4 years. 

JAMES C. COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ireland, 
has for disposal Ist class Dark Brahmas, Buff Cochins, Hou- 
dan, Creve Ceeur, La Fleche and Spanish; Toulouse Geese ; 
Rouen and Aylesbury Ducks.—Eggs from same (of which 
those sent in 1869 to the United States and Canada produced 
well) at $4 pl doz. for 3 doz., with $8 treight and package 
to New York on each order. Goose Eggs, $5 per doz. Prices 
of Birds as per requirement. Specimens of any variety not 
above mentioned can be supplied at the most reasonable 
prices according to quality. In March ad. read $ instead of 8. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


Dark Branmas and Burr Cocurns, from three distinct 
importations each, all as good as the best. And WHITE 
Cocutrns, from those which took the 1st premium at the late 
New York Exhibition, price $6 per setting (13). Also, LIGHT 
Braumas, from the celebrated eae ee, = $3. 

. . Live Nit, 
South-west corner of Ninth and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 








Eggs for Hatching. 


Light Asiatic Brahmas, Imported Stock, pea-combed, very 
fine. Cocks weigh 12 Ibs. Eggs,$2 per doz; 4 doz. $6. Houdans, 
Dark Brahmas, Buff Cochins, Creve Ceeurs, all imported from 
CoopER, extra, $5 per doz. White Leghorn, Golden Sebright 
Bantam, rose comb, imported, $3 per doz. Aylesbury, 
Rouen, and Toulouse Ducks, all imported stock, eggs, $5 per 
doz. The Toulouse are tie largest and best layers. Send for 
Catalogue. W. S. CARPENTER, Rye, Westchester Co.,N.Y. 


Poultry Appliances, 
Incubators.—The only successful machine offered for 
sale in America. 

Artificial Mothers, with and without artificial heat. 
Feeding and Drinking Fountains, Stone Nest Eggs, &c., &c. 
Pure Bred Poultry and Eggs. 
Creve Ceeurs, Houdans, Dark Brahmas, and Black Span- 
ish. Imported stock. 
Address with — 

ake 





M. HALSTED, Box 23, Rye, N. Y. 





The American Standard of Excellence, 


A complete guide in purchasing and selecting fowls for 
breeding or exhibition. Every one with a yard of choice 
fowls should own it. Price 50 cts, by mail. 

A. M. HALSTED, Box 23, Rye, N. Y. 


OLDEN SPANGLED HAMBURGS, (ist Pre- 
mium N. Y. Exhibition, Dec., 1869,) Eggs $5 per doz. 
Silver Spangled Hamburgs, $3, Light Bralimas, from 1st 
Premium Stock, $4. Fifty cts. extra for safety package, if 
desired. Address with sanb, 
J. CLARENCE SIDELL, Englewood, N. J. 








Houdan and Gray Dorking Fowls. 


Eggs from the above for sale. Houdan, very fine and fully 
up to standard, $5 per doz._ Gray Dorking (trem stock of 
Jas. C, Cooper, of Limerick, Ireland), extra large and hand- 
some, $3 per doz., carefully packed and delivered to Express 
upon receipt of price. Address C.D. VALENTINE, Ford- 
ham, Westchester Co., N. Y. 





ov INCORPORATED 1851. 


BERKSHIRE 


‘NSUR ANCE ©” 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


THOS. F, PLUNKETT, | BENJ, CHICKERING, 


@ 


President. Sec’y and Treas’r. 
JAMES FRANCIS, JACOB L, GREENE, 
Vice-President. Ass’t Secretary. 


EFailure to Pay Premium does not Forfeit 
the Policy at any Time; but the Policy will be con- 
tinued in force until the-Premiums already paid are fully 
earned by the cost of insurance. Should the assured die 
within the period of continued insurance, the Full 
Amount of the Policy will be Paid, the same as 
if all Premiums had been paid when due, except that the 
Premiums overdue and unpaid will be deducted. 

EXamMP.LEs.—Claims actually paid under this feature: 

JAMES JOYCE, cf New York, insured for 
$1,000, died Four Months after his Premium 
was Due and Unpaid. Amount pald, $1,000, less 
one Semi-Annual Premium. 

MAXIMILLIAN MECKEL, of Cleveland, 
insured for $1,000, died Nine Months after his 
Premium was Dueand Unpaid. Amount paid, 
$1,000, less one Premium, 

SAMUEL W. MASON, of Concord, insured for 
$1,000, died Thirteen Months after his Pre- 
mium was Due and Unpaid. Amount paid, 
$1,000, less two Premiums. 

This feature is absolutely Secured to the 
Policy Holder by 2 Lawof the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, GUARAN- 
TEEING EVERY DAY’S IN- 
SURANCE PAID FOR. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
All the Profits Belong to the Policy Holders, ' 
and are divided Annually among’ Policies in force two 
years. Dividends paid annaally in cash, or used to increase 
the amount of insurance. 
Economical management; safe investments; careful se- ' 
lection of lives ; prompt and honorable settlements ; liberal 
conditions of travel and residence. 


‘COOD ACENTS WANTED. 


For information, apply at the home office, or to the fol- 
lowing General Agents: ‘ 
F. J. FOSS & E. A. GAMWELL, 
95 1-2 Washington St., Boston. 
J.H, FRANCIS, 271 Broadway, New York. 
W. H. GRAVES, 329 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
JENKINS & MASON, 249 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
McAVOY & SMITH, Otto, N. Y. 
HINE & HILLMAN, Cleveland, Ohio. 
GREENE & TILFORD, Indianapolis, Ind, 
R. 8S. WHEELER, Detroit, Mich. 
“J. F. PEARL, Fair Haven, Conn. 
A. S. COFFIN, Providence, R. I. 


MISSOURI LANDS FOR SALE, 


On 2 or 10 Years’ Credit. 


Missouri Lands are very fertile and situated in the heart 


of the Union 














ECCS. 


Eggs from the Sicilian, the wonderful layer, and from 
choice fowls of other Foreign Breeds, at lowest prices, care- 
fully kept and packed, by E. HARTSHORN & SONS, 

i8 Blackstone St., Bosten, Mass. 


FOwrEs.—A GENTLEMAN WHO HAS AN 

overstock of first-class Fowls, raised from the best im- 
ported blood and premium birds, will sell the same. Also, 
eges for sale. Address Box No, 13, Greenville, Post-oftice, 
New Jersey. : 


IGHT BRAHMA EGGS for sale, from fine large 
stock. Warranted pure. Address 
. Cc. B. ELBEN,.Lock Box 303, Pittsburgh,.Pa. 











@PrIRiT MYSTERIES. — Marvelous 
Feats of the DavENPORT BROTHERS, &c., fully exposed 
and explained in HANEY’s JOURNAL, Of any news-dealer, or 
sent Six Months on Trial to any new subscriber, for only 25 
cts. $100 Cash will be given for Original Puzzles. 

JESSE HANEY & Co., 119 Nassau St., New York. 
The Art of Training Animals, a complete guide 
to breaking, taming and training all animals, including the 
wonderful feats of all “trick” animals. 210 pages, 60 illus- 
trations, 50 cts. Watchmaker and Jeweler’s Manual, 25. 
Soapmaker's Manual, 25. Horseshoer’s Manual, 25. Guide 
to Authorship, 50. Self-Cure_of Stammering, 25. _Home 
Recreations, 25. 1.000 Money Making Secrets, 25. Rogues 
and Rogueries of N. Y., 25. Phonographic Hand-book, 25. 













Ventriloquism, 15. Painter’s Manual, 50, 


North Missouri contains about 16,000,000 acres as desirable 
as anyin the ay Valley. Through this Garden of 
Missouri the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad extends, and 
allits Jands lie near its track and numerous depots. The 
climate, so temperate_and healthful, and a virgin soil so 
capable of producing almost every kind of vegetation, invite 
emigrants to settle on our Prairies. Circulars, giving full 
and valuable particulars are supplied gratis to all wishing to 
go themselves, or to circulate to induce their friends to go 


aiso, 
A Sectional Map showing exact location of all our Rail- 
road lands is sold at thirty cents. 
Address LAND COMMISSIONER, 
Hannibal & St. Joseph R. R. Co., Hannibal, Mo, 


George W. Ingram & Co., 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 
Middletown, New Castle Co., Delaware, 


Offer for sale some valuable farms lying in all the Counties 
of the Peninsula. Comprising every hinetpe of soil, and 
adapted to both Cereals and all varieties of Vines, Fruits 
and Flowers. Nocharge made for showing properties. 

Correspondence by mail solicited, and Catalogues sent 
free. GEO, W. INGRAM & CO., 
Middletown, New Castle Co., Delaware. 


TATEM & DAVENPORT, 


Produce Commission Merchants, Nos. 1, 2, and 4 Del. Ave. 
Market, Philadelphia, Pa. -Consignments receive prompt , 
attention, Correspondence invited, and all_ questions con- 
cerning yom &c., cheerfully answered, Marking plates 

rnis . 
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ESTABLISHED 
| THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


Receive their Teas by the Cargo from the 
best Tea districts of China and Japan, and 
sell them in quantitiés to suit customers 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


NEW CROP TEAS. 


We are now receiving several Cargoes of the finest quality 
of ; 








1861. 














EARLIEST PICKINGS 
of the 


NEW CROP TEAS, 


ever imported from China and Japan, (some just arrived, 
and others on the way). They have been selected from the 
growth of the best Tea Districts, and are very fresh and of 
the choicest flavor, and cannot fail to give entire satisfac- 
tion, Weare 


NOW FILLING OUR CLUB ORDERS 


with the New Crop Teas. 


The Company have selected the following kinds from 
the stock, which are recommended to meet the wants of 
clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the Com- 
pany sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best ig i. 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., -, best $1 per hb. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.20 per pound. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound, 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 


ound. 
uncOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per pound, 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE. 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF- 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and 
warrant to give ged satisfaction. ROASTED (Unground), 

., 35¢., best 40c, per Ib, GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 
38c., best 35c. per 1b. 


CLUB ORDER. 


Brarmpwoop, Will Co., Ill., Feb. 14th, 1869. 
To THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
$i and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Gentlemen :—Business, and a want of opportunity, have 
for the last eight months prevented me sending, or rather 
attending to our. monthly club, whose orders I sent you 
regularly for about a year previous, Since that time many 
indeed have been the solicitations by many of the members, 
that I should once again commence and send club orders— 
for, as some declared, they had got no Tea, no matter what 
the price paid, since I quit sending the club orders. Ihave, 
therefore, at the urgent request of a few, resolved to send 
you a small order monthly, and as a beginning send you 
the following: 
b Breakfast..John James. . 
4 Breakfast ..Jas. Reside... 
Peas piket. -tobn Runcie. 
Ui dapan...Wm. Ross.... 
Imperial ............Wm. Ross...... 
Young Hyson....... 4g oe aS a 
OOlNE. «+... we... Pat. McGerrity......at 1 
Timperial. .... John Larken t 1.25 





Young liyson.. -. 22 Tthos. Conners... 
Tatolored J John J ‘e 

nco apan.. .John “yes 
English Breakfast..Geo. Simpson........at 
Imperial............ “wim: Brooks....... at 


mpertal m. Broo 
1 English Breakfast..Wm. Brooks.... 
Address to John James, Braidwood, Will County, Ilinois, 
Merchants’ Express—to be collected on geryez i an6 
' Yours respectfully, JOHN JAMES. 


club or other orders for less than $30 had 
draft or money with their orders, 


Wi debi ee iad 
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to save the expense of collections by Express, but larger or- 
ders we will forward by express, “to collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the club. Our profits are small, but we 
will be as liberal as we can afford, We send no compli- 
mentary packages for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of usmay confidently rely upon 
etting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the 
Sustom House stores to our warchouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion. If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within thirty days, and have the money re- 


funded. 


N. B,—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the 
cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third, (be- 
sides the Express charges) by sending directly to 
“ The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE’ of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imita- 
tions. We do not, in any case, authorize the use of 
our name. . 

POST-OFFICE orders and Drafts, make payable to the 
order of ‘* The Great American Tea Company.” 
Direct letters and orders (as below, no more, no less.) 





: Great American Tea Company, : 
Nos. ${ and 83 VESEY-ST., 


Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 





RTABLE, 
STATIONARY, 
AND 
AGRICULTURAL 


STEAM ENGINES, 


UNEQUALED BY ANY IN COMBINED MERITS OF CAPACITY, 
DURABILITY, SIMPLICITY, AND ECONOMY. 


Our PORTABLE ENGINE, mounted on Locomotive Boiler, 
having fire-box and mt entirely surrounded by water- 
space, is set upon legs and timbers; occupies little room ; 
needs no brick-work ; is suitable for use in any place where 
power is required—in Mills, Shops, Founderies or Printing- 
rooms or in Stock Barns, for grinding, cutting and steam- 
ing food for stock. 

The STATIONARY ENGINE is complete, with Governor, 
Pump and Heater, with connections, fitted. 

The AGRICULTURAL ENGINE, supplied with Zocomo- 
tive Boiler,is mounted on wheels, with pole for attaching 
horses for moving from place to place; is suitable for Grain 
Threshing, Corn Shelling, Wood and Shingle Sawing, &c. 

Circulars, with descriptions and prices, furnished on appli- 


cation to 
WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


HORSFORD’S SELF-RAISING BREAD 
PREPARATION 


Makes the most wholesome and best of BREAD, BISCUIT 
CaAKEs, &c. Unlike some other yeast, it contains no POISON 
to create DYSPEPSIA, and the bread may therefore be 
eaten hot without detriment. Resolving itself into Phos- 
phate of Lime and soda, it prevents RICKETS, CHOLERA, 
and decay of TEETH, and wpe the growth of Muscle 
and Bone. In “ raising’’ the dough it does not, like other 
yeast, decompose the flour, but adds nutriment to the bread, 
and otherwise improves it in quality and quantity. Each 
package contains full directions for use. Send for — 
— supplied gratis. Ask your Grocer for “ Horsford’s 
3read Preparation.” WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT 
& CO., Wholesale Agents, 201 Fulton-st., New York. 


THOROUGH-BRED PIGS. 


CHESTER COUNTY WHITES. 


For saLk singly or in pairs (not poate related), pigs 
reared by the members of the WorcEsTER CouUNTY (Mass.) 
SwINE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. The swine reared by 
members of this Association took first premiums for Boar 
Breeding Sow, and Litters of Pigs, at the New Englan 
Agricultural Fair, at Portland, Me., 1869, and also at Wor- 
cester County Agricultural Fairs for 1867, 1868, 1869. They 
likewise, had awarded to them a Siver Medal at the N. H. 
State Agricultural Fair, 1869, Apply to 
DR. CALVIN CUT ER. Warren, Mass., 

Agent of said Association. 








INVALIDS’ TRAVEL- 


) ING CHAIRS, from $15 to $40, for in 
and out-door use. Any one having 
use of the hands can propel and guide 
one. Having no use of the hands, any 
child of five years can push a grown 
person about. Invalids’ Carriages to 
order. Pat. Carrying. Chairs. State 
ng case, and send stamp for circu- 
ar, 


STEPHEN W. SMITH, 


> S No. 9 William Street, 
by 4 New York. 


Snyder’s Carpet Hooks 
Are the best, cheapest, simplest, most convenient, 
durable, and Labor-saving Carpet Fasten- 
er ever invented; enabling you to put down or 
take up your carpet in 10 minutes. Try them 
once and you Will use no other. Cheaper than 
tacks. For sale everywhere. Dealers supplied. 

JOSEPH SINTON, Ithaca, N. Y., Gen’l] Agent. 
Just the thing for Canvassers, Agents, and peddlers, as 











FULL SIZE. 


| people will have them. Sample and terms for stamp. 
| 





- D. PUTNAM &.CO., Produce Commission 

@ Merchants, No. 68 Pearl-st.New York. “Quick sales 
and prompt returns.” (gy 

rent and Marking Plate. 2g 





Send for our weekly Price-cur- { 





For Farmers, Merchants, Manufacturers, Railroad Com. 
panies, Machinists, Druggists, &c., &c., in greaf variety, 
Every Farmer should havea FAIRBANKS’ SCALE, 
Send for Circular, FAIRBANKS & CO., 
252 Broadway, New York. 
246 Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
53 Camp St., New Orleans, 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadelphia, 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 118 Milk St., Boston. 


fQXHE RICHEST FARMING LANDS 
IN THE WORLD! 


1,300,000 ACRES FOR SALE 
TO ACTUAL SETTLERS. 
NEOSHO VALLEY, KANSAS, 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 
SOUTHERN BRANCH. 





The Lands now offered by this Company are situated 
mainly within twenty miles on each side of the road, extend- 
ing one hundred and seventy miles along the NEOSHO 
VALLEY, the richest, finest, and most inviting valley for 
settlement in the West. 

One-third of the labor required at the East in the culture 
of farms will insure here double the amount of crops. For 
orchards, grape culture, and small fruit in general, it is 
unequaled. 

BUILDING MATERIAL AND FENCING of every vari- 
ety and in great abundance. 

STOCK RAISING.—The rich native grasses of the prairies 
and bottoms, with the large area of unoccupied lands in 
connection with the dry, mild, and open winters, present 
=—aaaeer advantages ior the raising of cattle, sheep, and 
horses. 

DAIRYING.—In such a country, with ranges for stock un- 
restricted, and pasture limitless, the production of butter 
and cheese must be profitable. 

FRUIT GROWING is one of the specialties, as demon- 
strated by the Gold Medal awarded to the State of Kansas 
by the Pennsylvania State Horticultural Society for “a 
COLLECTION OF FRUITS UNSURPASSED FOR SIZE, BEAUTY, 
AND FLAVOR.” 

THE CLIMATE AND HEALTH of Kansas are unequal- 
ed. These, indeed, are among its chief excellencies, and are 
recommendations for settlement. 

PRICES OF LAND,—From $2 to $8 per acre ; credit of ten 
(10) years’ time. 

TERMS OF SALE.—One-tenth down at time of purchase. 
No payment the second year. One-tenth every year after, 
until completion of payments, with annual interest. 

t HEAD LAND OFFICE 
is located at JUNCTION CITY. To all purchasers of lands 
Sree tickets from this point are given over the Road. . 
For further information address 
ISAAC T. GOODNOW, 
Land Commissioner, 
Junction City, Kansas, 


CARBOLIG SOAPS. 


Carbolic Disinfecting Soap. 


Positively destroys all insect life on Cattle, and cures 
Mange, Scratches and sores of all kinds. 
Boxes of 8 oz. tables, $3.60. 
Boxes of 10 bs,, $4.00. 


Sheep Dip. 

This preparation is far superior to tobacco, not so disa- 
greeable or unpleasant, much less trouble, and more per- 
manent. Cures Scab and destroys Ticks, Lice, etc. Cans of 
5 Ibs., $1.25; 10 tbs., $2.25; 50 . kegs, $10; 200 . Bbl., $35.00. 


Ointment. 


For cure of Footrot and destruction of the Screw 
Worm. 1 B. cans, 50c.; 3 hs., $1.00 ; 5 hs., $1.25. 
Manufactured under license solely by 
JAMES BUCHAN & CO. 
Address all orders to 
BOWMAN & BLEWETT, Sole Agts., 
52 Barclay St., New York. 
Pamphlets furnished, 




















